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The Arabic taught in this book is the written and officially spoken 
means of communication between over 100 million Arabs of some 
twenty nations stretching from the Atlantic coast of North Africa in 
the west to the Sultanate of Oman in the east and from Syria in the 
north to Sudan in the south. It has existed without major change 
since the seventh century ad and the continuous literary output of 
this long period is one of the greatest achievements of civilised man. 

This is a self-teaching book, not an Arabic grammar in the 
traditional sense, and the aim throughout has been to bring the 
student up to the standard where he or she will be able to read a 
newspaper with the aid of a dictionary and converse with educated 
Arabs in the literary language which serves as a lingua franca 
between Arabs from different countries. 

To make this task easier, some liberties have been taken with 
traditional Arabic grammar which may alarm the purists, both 
Arab and European. 

As you will soon be learning, Arabic is written in a so-called 
‘defective’ script. This means (among other things) that the short 
vowels are not written. Now many of the grammatical endings of 
the noun and the verb are, in fact, short vowels and consequently 
do not appear in print. Knowing what they are is, therefore, an 
academic exercise for, being absent, they cannot contribute to the 
meaning. 

Feeling that Arabic is difficult enough for the beginner without 
his being asked to learn unnecessary rules and facts, I have 
ruthlessly pruned all such grammatical paraphernalia from the text 
of this book and mentioned them only in passing in footnotes. 
Once the basic structures of the language have been learned from 
this book, the full grammatical apparatus can easily be tacked on 

k oy the student with academic leanings. Reference to two excellent 
traditional grammars is given in the hints for further study in 
Appendix Four. 
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2 Arabic 

How to use this book 

L°«h Wi T^l '£f the ? i,s in lhis b “ k vary considerably in 
engih. This is because the material has been arranged loeicallv 

f* “ mt “P >» Ur* 10 dealing with a specific cZSrtS of 
,5“ S'*" 11 ”" and sentence construction. By the a, dot Unit 10 

Uni^l fr.rfiS” 8 0f ? e ,a " 8 “ a8e have b “" <«“» ^ 
units 1 1 to 1 8 fill in the gaps by means of illustrative texts dealing 

with vanous aspects of Arab life, new gramtnalical Sts S 
picked out in analyses and special sections. Vocabulary^ kept to f 
minimum in the earlier lessons, and there is much reSn of 
words in the exercises. Note that these exercises haTSen in- 
troduced at specific points within the units, and they should be 
done us and w hen instructed. Do not attempt to get throul a 
whole unit at a time; rather, read the material and do the exercises 
for each section, then review the whole unit when yo^ have 

unit^fthJ 1118 hi* Self ' teach,ng course ’ and ^ * essential* that each 

fuTl crost rTw ^ ^ f0re y ° U 90 on to the next - Although 
lull cross-references are given, nothing is repeated. g 

Your plan of study should go something like this: 

The Arabic Script and Pronunciation This introduces the Arabic 
script which is much simpler than it first looks. Obviously you will 

e«™iiTg' h , v h P o r ,8h,y More pro “' di " 8 ' and 25 £2 

Fi"'f ! r ° . These a / e a 'l structured in the same way: 

ssisas-Bs 

akevtnih P ’ , d t l )c exercises completed as they occur There is 

eaclMjf* yourTxerc^s^n^ °' the b ° 0k ' Md ^ 

wen, wrong (,T ^ ° M wher ‘ >•>“ 

viS bTleararf’ T^T" With each “ d «"> should ob- 

SfSpipSSS 

give tnem only in the vocabularies (and in a few difficult 
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situations within the texts). What you do about this is up to you 
(bearing in mind that you will eventually have to read unvowelled 
Arabic). If y° u can rea d the vowelled vocabularies and then 
memorise the sound of the words, so much the better. If not, pencil 
in the vowels of words you do not know in the text, and gradually 
wean yourself away from them as you learn the words. After the 
first few units, transliterations of the texts are given in the Key at 
the end of the book. 


Units 11-18 These are set out differently, as it is assumed that you 
now have a firm grasp of the basic structures of the language. Each 
of these units begins with a text, followed by a list of new 
vocabulary. The next section is a literal translation of the text into 
a sort of pidgin English which follows the Arabic word for word as 
far as possible. You are asked as an exercise to convert this into 
normal idiomatic English, and a version is given in the Key. 

Minor grammatical points occurring in the texts are then picked 
out in the analysis, and special sections are devoted to completely 
new or important features. Some information about Arab life and 
society are given in the Background to Text sections. 


Appendices The appendices deal with matter which would have 
occupied too much space within the units, or which could not be 
learned inductively. The most conspicuous example is the Arabic 
verb. I have found that most traditional grammar books cover the 
rest of Arabic grammar in the first half, then have to devote the 
whole of the second half to the verb. This is obviously not much 
fun, and very restrictive on the choice of texts, so here the verb has 
been relegated to separate tables, each with its own set of expla- 
natory notes. The basic rules for forming the two tenses are, of 
course, given within the units, and the recommendation is that each 
new type of verb encountered should be looked up in the tables 
(references are given), and time devoted to learning the con- 
jugations by heart as you go along. 

Other topics covered in the appendices are the numerals, which 
are difficult to use correctly, and the internal plural and its most 
common patterns. There is also a section recommending dic- 
tionaries and books for further study. 




f^V^'HTVi Vv > 

‘ *’ ’ ^ . 

A <" A. 

ttSfcS^'iSy 

■■: vi&jpiikixj- 
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!»•; •• • fcjSto 

,, -.•> 
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-■ ' .'Jot- HmUv 
■& Mik'joM 

..Sfv'i):??' ^.y 
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The Arabic Script and 
Pronunciation 

Basic characteristics 


1 Arabic, whether handwritten, typed or printed, is cursive, i.e. the 
letters (with certain exceptions noted below) are joined to each 
other by means of ligatures. There is no equivalent in Arabic of the 
separate, independent letters used in European type-faces. There 
are no capital letters, and punctuation presents no difficulties as the 
conventions have been borrowed from European sources. 

2 The script is written from right to left, and consequently books 
and magazines begin on what looks like the back page. The 
numerals, on the other hand, are written from left to right, in the 
same way as European numerals (which are derived in varying 
forms from the Arabic signs). 

3 In learning the script, it would be very helpful to appreciate the 
underlying principle that each letter has what we shall call a 
nucleus form, i.e. an essential basic stem. This nucleus form is a 
concept useful only in learning the script, as in practice it only 
occurs in the case of six specific letters which by convention do not 
join to the letter which follows them. The rest of the letters always 
appear with one or more of the following features: 

(u) a ligature joining them to the preceding and/or following letter 
(b) if at the end of a word, a final ‘flourish’. 

This is best illustrated by an example, for which we shall take the 
letter which has the sound of English s in ‘sit’: 

Nucleus form wJ 

With both preceding and following ligatures uu 
With one ligature and final flourish LT 
Separate (after a non-joining letter) 

From the above it should be obvious that the basic part of the 
etter > the nucleus which represents the sound ‘s’, is the basic three- 
Pronged formed, so the ligatures and final flourish are extraneous. 
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It is quite easy to draw a parallel with European handwriting: 


Nucleus form U 1 

With both ligatures O 
With one ligature and final flourish 


cL 


The only difference is that in the European system the nucleus 
forms occur quite freely in print and typescript, while in Arabic 
they do not, as even type-face is only an adaptation of the 
handwritten form and still cursive. 


4 With the exception of the first letter alif all the Arabic letters 
are consonants. Alif and the vowels (which are not considered as 
letters of the alphabet) are discussed separately on pp. 13-15 and 
18. The Arabic alphabet is given in its traditional order, which 
should eventually be learned so that dictionaries may be consulted. 


Alphabet table 

Note that transliterations are English letters, combinations of 
letters or special signs used to represent Arabic sounds for learners. 
These are fully discussed in the section on pronunciation on pages 
9-12. To simplify the table, a separate form is given for each letter, 
showing the final flourish, if any. This may, when required, be 
joined to a preceding letter with the same ligature which is used on 
the nucleus form. 


Arabic 

Separate 

Nucleus form 

name 

form 

| 

showing both ligatures 

alif 



*1 

C i 

“ 

baa' 


JU 1 


\ ♦ s 

V . J 


0 t 


taa ’ 

( 




Transliteration 


(See page 18) 

b 

t 


thaa' 




th 


jiim 

Haa' 




j 

H 
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Transliteration 

n 

h 

w 

y 

0 


Notes to alphabet table: 

1 The letters marked with an asterisk 1*1 <tn nnt u, 

join the letter which foltows En ’ b> co " v ™'<». 

Ss? sy 

invention B cloi 

3 PfpSSSS — 

witLxrttxiz^r' can ^ wri,,en with « 

and’the 5£?5 ^ 

HESSES=iii= 


Arabic Separate 

name form 



(i hamza ) 


Nucleus form 
showing both ligatures 



(See page 18) 


Separate 


Joined 

(to preceding letter only) 
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Pronunciation of the consonants 

Some of the^. Arabic consonants are very difficult for Europeans to 
pronounce, but it is essential to attempt accurate pronunciation, 
otherwise you will be unable to distinguish between words whose 
difference in meaning depends, for instance, on the distinction 
between H and h, D and d etc. Obviously, as in all languages, the 
best thing to do is enlist the aid of a native speaker. If his 
pronunciation varies from the instructions given below, as it may 
well do, depending on which part of the Arab world he comes from, 
adopt his system and imitate his sounds. The ear, in this case, is 
much more useful than the eye. 

Some reference has been made in the following notes to English 
dialects and the more familiar European languages. This is done in 
the hope that you might find it easier to get hold of a Scotsman or 
a Spaniard than a Lebanese or a Libyan! 


Group One 

The following are pronounced more or less as in English: 


sh (shoe) 
cj f 
i) k 


j w (was) 


iS y (yes) 


Group Two 

These occur in English, but care must be taken: 

Hk aS think ’ ‘ throu gh\ etc. ( not as in ‘this’, ‘these’). 
I* 35 * 6 En 8' lsh th in ‘the’, ‘that’, ‘then’. The dh transliteration 
“ ,T" Uaed l ° d,stin guish this sound from the preceding 
one (th). This is important in Arabic. 

^ wi “ S ‘? ’ pass ’’ etc - ~ not the z-sound of s in ‘these’, ‘pins’ 
feeds and so on. ’ F ’ 

Fn 1 „ S | lc t J e f . 0rdinary En 8hsh h - sound in ‘house’, ‘behind’. In 

in Ar k * S ° Und ° ften dlsa PP ears (‘vehicle’, ‘vehement’), but 

sahmiu T*? always be sounded > even in such positions as 
sanm (sah-m), shibh (shib-h). 
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Group Three 

These occur in English dialects, and in other European languages. 

t ** the sound at the end of Scottish ‘loch’ and German 
och , and also occurs in Dutch, Spanish and Russian. The 
Arabic version is a strong rasping sound, produced by closing 

£? ££ f to f n & ae a S ainst the palate as in pronouncing 
the letter k, then forcing the breath through the constriction 

J In S P an,sh ‘P ero ’> Italian ‘parlare’, and the r of 

Scottish dialects. It is produced by applying the tip of the 
tongue to the gum ridge behind the upper front teeth and 
expelling air to cause it to flap or trill rapidly. This should be a 
pronounced trill, not like the sound in the standard English 
pronunciation of ‘furrow’. (Not to be confused with the 
r rench r pronounced at the back of the palate) 
t ff. "P he o nl y European language with an approximation of 

the French '?p DU h m ° rgen ’’. U is va 8 uel y similar to 

he French (Parisian) r, but with more of a scrape than a trill 

It is produced by pronouncing the kh described above and 
activating the vocal chords (say ‘Ah’ at the same time). 

Group Four 

These sounds do not occur in other familiar languages. 

^ ‘ ^ j ^ S ’ D ’ T and DH form a group in that they are 

articulated _ more or less like their ‘regular’ equivalents 

a , ‘ A s ’ d ’ * and dh ) bu t with different acoustic 
conditions obtaining inside the mouth cavity. Pronounce the 
four regular sounds and you will find that the tip of your 
tongue will touch in the region of the upper front teeth/gum 
Now pronounce the sounds again and at the same time 
depress the middle of the tongue. This has the effect of creating 
f ®f r Space betw een the tongue and the roof of the mouth 
nd gives the sound produced a distinctive ‘hollow’ charac- 
tenstic, which also affects the surrounding vowels It is difficult 
to find a parallel in English, but the difference between ‘Sam’ 

TensertieTn (standard En g ilsh pronunciation) gives a clue. 

neilv fhele K 6 m S m pronounc ' n g ‘psalm’ and you are 
nearly there. Now pronounce the a-vowel of ‘psalm’ before 

armf tl CaCh ?! thC f ° Ur letters ’ sayin « aSa - a Da, aTa and 
aDHa keeping the tongue tense, and that’s as near as we can 

get to describing ,t m print. The effort expended in depressing 
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the middle of the tongue means that these four consonants are 
pronounced more forcefully, hence they are often known as 
the ‘emphatics’. 

Although not normally grouped with the above four dental 
(pronounced against the teeth) consonants, q has a somewhat 
similar acoustic effect. First forget any connection with 
English q or qu. The q is merely a handy spare symbol, and the 
sound is pronounced by closing the back of the tongue on the 
palate, like k, but much further back, and then releasing it to 
produce a click. The nearest sound we have is c in standard 
English ‘calm’. Pronounce ‘calm’ over and over again, trying 
to force the point at which tongue meets palate further back 
into the throat. The mouth should be well open, again causing 
an open-vowel effect like that described above. 

H is probably the most difficult sound of all, and it must be 
distinguished from the ordinary h-sound. It is pronounced 
very deep down in the throat, and if you try a very deep and 
forceful sigh, with mouth wide open, and at the same time try 
to constrict your throat in the region of the Adam’s apple, you 
should achieve an approximation. The tongue is slightly ten- 
sed and its tip tucked down behind the bottom teeth. This 
contributes to the effect. 

: is also difficult. The only English non-technical description 
which can be applied to it is ‘a violent, tense glottal stop’ (a 
glottal stop being the sound a Cockney or a Glaswegian 
substitutes for the tt in ‘bottle’). The breath passage is blocked 


deep down in the throat by constricting the muscles near the 
Adam’s apple, then suddenly opened under pressure and with 
the vocal chords in action (give a grunt). The only time 
English speakers use these muscles is in vomiting, so if the 
action brings back unhappy memories, you have probably got 
it right. (Note that the ordinary glottal stop also occurs in 
Arabic as a different sign: see page 18.) 


That concludes the rather difficult range of Arabic consonant 
sounds. These are very difficult to put down on paper without 
resort to phonetic terminology, and even more difficult to recreate 
in °, Wln ® a wr ilten description, so the aid of a native speaker is 
va uable. Accurate pronunciation of Arabic is very important, as 
ain of the consonants form correlative pairs h-H, d-D, etc. The 
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similarity in print, of course, only occurs in transliteration and the 
Arabic characters for these pairs are not in the least similar nn 6 
the sounds to an Arab. Faifure to disting Ssh bitw^ThS Zn£ 

vvwdsf ^ misleadlng ’ as lllustra ted by the following pairs of 

r** fahm “^standing ^ f aHm coal, charcoal 

^ darb path, track ^ D arb a blow, striking 

Arabs know their language is difficult to pronounce, and will be 
highly delighted if you make the effort and achieve even a modest 

srSe^Vit 1 the ,etter * /rand the wiH be deait 


Doubled consonants 

ttoe S “d™hW ,° f Arabic lan 8 ua e e that consonants are some- 
EStaK £.**’“ “ Cha ” 8 ‘ in meanin8 - Obviously this m« 

mba ,ha ” "TO *° Ptonou^uwia 
nS'Zttout ,h ' f0 " 0WI ” 8 “ riK “ f A "*«‘ 


- o> - ui _ ^ __ ^ ^ __ ^ 

~ &S.~ (•«» — ^ ^ Jr — _ iiu 

- (g* - k; - ^ ^ _ J. 


r ^ ~ — J.J 

jJi - - ,>r - cf- 


o*iJ — 





- 

1 

EXERCISE 0 2 Write the following consonant series in joined Ara- 
bic characters. (Two-letter transliterations have been underlined to 
avoid confusion.) 

qrd - mmkn - DbT - dhll - dhn - mktb - rmy - sqT - b: D - 
bghD - whm - srTn - shms - ghfl - byrm - wrwr - rTn - thny - 
r b : — tlghrf- ktbn- Hjj - khlf — rjz- 1DD- DfD: - khnfs- 
shkhr — ~ shkl - mzgh - zmrd - ghly - thwr - shbb - qlql - THn - 
Jighl _ bnfsj - twiT 1 Hrmn - thwb - fndq - nzk - Srm - mrD - 
ylzm - khrbsh - jhnm - mHll - Dmn - DHhr - jrjyr - Dnq - 
frwl - rnkbwt - zmkh - shmkh - HDrmwt - n:n: - brghth 


The vowels and vowel signs 

It is a very important feature of Arabic that the meaning of words 
depends to a large extent on the consonants and the long vowels, 
while the short vowels play a secondary role. Hence the language 
shows only the consonants and long vowels in the script, and 
indicates the short vowels and some other features by means of 
orthographic signs placed above and below the consonants. So 
fundamental is this feature that the short vowels are not marked at 
all, except in the Koran, some difficult older texts and children’s 
school books. This is one of the most difficult aspects of the 
language, but one has to get used to it. There is no point in 
learning to read vowelled texts and then having the vowels sudden- 
ly taken away. The policy of this book has therefore been to give 
the vowelling of words in the vocabularies, but in the sentences and 
texts to give no more information than an Arab printer would. The 
reader is at liberty to pencil in his own vowel signs, but is advised 
to learn the sounds of words so that he can recognise them on sight 
without the vowel signs. 

_ fortunately, the Arabic vowel system is very simple. Although 
e y vary somewhat in different phonetic environments, only three 
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Short vowels 

b/fheVra S“ T ? ab ° ,e "* "=•<“' 

ii laka Ur kataba 

(A iloic^SZnZT m ° * COmma » ^ — the ,„ ler 

O tu * 

(* mu 

(Arabic name '/Sara)!™* 16 ““ “•*»«■ P'-ed Maw ,he l.„e r 

J li .... 

' <! bihi 

(See also page 1 7.) 


Long vowels 

in combination wXlhTleUm C X eSSed by U ®j ng the same signs 
written into the word. Thus to mJL Tl yaa ' res Pectively 
examples long, we would write: ^ & the VOWe,s in the above 


laakaa 


bills' kaataabaa 


^ biihii 

vowcl^lhe^keep^then 1 fun 'colisonanta^' T by an a ‘ 

example: consonantal values of w and y, for 

' — ba y f (like English ‘bite’) 

& dawn (like English ‘down’) 

(For the sign" see next section.) 
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Consonants without a following vowel 

When a letter has no following vowel, it is marked with a small 
circle above, called a sukuun: 

maktab nafs 

In this book sukuun has not normally been written on letters at the 
end of words. 

Pronunciation of the vowels 

The distinction between long and short vowels is very important 
and major (often ridiculous) changes in meaning can occur if 
vowels are not given their correct length. So keep long, long and 
short, short. 

The a-vowels are usually pronounced much as in English ‘man’ 
‘ban’, extended accordingly for the long variety which does not 
occur in English. Before or after the letters S, D, T, DH, gh, q and 
sometimes kh, r and I the a-vowel takes on a character somewhat 
l^gth C V ° Wel m St3ndard English ‘ ca,m ’’ ‘ far ’ - again adjusted for 

The short u-vowel is very like the English ‘put’ and the long u- 
wwel resemMes ‘plume’. They are never pronounced as in ‘cut’ or 
U t', " 6 s nort i is as in ‘stick’, long i as in ‘marine’. 

t i5 e T and u i ' vow , els also var y in proximity to the consonants 
nsted above, but perhaps not quite so obviously as the a-vowel In 

r W,U fi " d that lf y° u get the consonant right, the vowel 
win also be correctly shaped. 

Dr lr.7 foreig ? words ’ ‘he vowels written -uu and -ii are 

the s^?nH d -^ 0re ,ke ° m ‘ more ’ in the first case ’ and a in ‘ fa te’ in 
pointed n 1S n0t usua,,y ,m Portant, but when it needs to be 
exam^e ’ ** transllteration s used will be -ee and -oo, for 

sikriteer secretary banTaloon trousers 


r^SE 03 Transliterate and read aloud the following words: 

' — 't’t • T" •• T o , 

— cJ> — ^ — J 
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a * — 




S>_ V- 


- ^ 


u*i — j>J 

•* ~ ^ - Su. _ uu _ 


<43 


I 


• « - 

EXERCISE 04 P 

jn Arabic characters^ote^ha^! 1 ?^ 11 ? words and write them 

°“‘ - tl " ^Ztr~ n ^ c, ^y 

■*— £?Sfe; tehar - »- »t3?- SS: 1 -**; 

"7“ 



before u? e < w h tl,a ‘ ,he a WS fOT°h“ ® a ” d ”™e them out 
M ° " “* “" d 

f- Shea, -‘tZi S D H t - *"■*> - riiH sa , 

■S^SSS^: 
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Xhe doubling sign shadda 

The importance of pronouncing doubled consonants correctly was 
discussed on page 12, and the sign used to indicate this feature is - 
(a nucleus form shun for shadda, without the three dots) written 
above the letter. 

ZSj rattaba % daHa 

Note that when a letter marked with this sign is followed bv an i- 
vowel, the common practice is to place the kasra (the i-vowel sien) 
below the shadda instead of below the letter. Thus- 6 ' 


’J-j qabbil 


.O' 

Jjj nazzil 


EXERCISE 0.7 Read aloud and transliterate the following words 
illustrating the doubling sign shadda: 8 woras 


- ^ ^ - C»- - ^ __ ^ 

- VJ - - c £ _ JCZ 


r 1 ^ 


- s 

• i*- 

& 


■ — IP — Ja — jjo __ oiS _ jit. 

prinS a prScetht^? 0 “ ? h °' mark ' !d “" si »K"tly in Arabic 
book. 8 ’ h h ’ for authent icity, has been adopted in this 

Nunation 

^afn-so und Called 6 bv' *t he°A n S if nd adjectives were marked by 
English as nunat.on’ Lm if w and translatcd into 

case of final U - and i L° . A abl< ; ni * un ~ n). This is written in the 
, “ and 1 ' vowels simply by doubling the vowel sign: 

^ ° r ^ i abalun S qalamin 

Thes * 

will con'cernu^little o°J° nger used in ordina ry printed matter, so 
0n ly was the vowel ' K WOrdS endmg in an a ' vowe1 ’ not 

end of the word and d ? b ed ’ butan extra ali f was added at the 
rec °gnised and repr^cS* “ reta,ned in print ’ S0 has to be 


kitaaban 


L < j farasan 
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the air The ™« l “8», but to k^ 

be pointed ” ?^ 8 „“ ““ “*“* ™* f «ure wlj 

(These are j £™ lilera ? ! followin g words I 

ending „r,he kdeltate .SX, 1 " «« Classical I 

- 'ir- C-: _ _ aCi _ cs. _ _ c.~ _ ^ I 


The letter alif 

S«£tty£>Sl'« a «s.. 

: s.'Sfassiirns- 

~ m ending discuss^on^pa^ °T ^” Ctions > such as in writing the 
above two roles. P 8 1? ’ but ap P ears m <«t often m the 


The glottal stop - /, aW2a 

ingful soun^in^rabLb^haTcorne clownV^ ~ Wh ’ Ch is a mean ’ 
alphabet, but as an orthographic sign" " ot 35 a ,etter of the 
hamza and it is usually written T f he Arabs cal1 this sign 

waaw or yaa'. It can take a" v of ° f the ‘ Carrier ’ ^ters alif, 

like any consonant. * the three vowels, long or short, just j 

Pronunciation j 

T “ *> — X substituted b, 
standard Enghsh it is hefrd Is * v ? m ‘ butter ’> ‘bottle’. In 
emphatic and deliberate tla ° r attackin g sound in the 

‘Absolutely awful’. Hamza should ° f SUch P hras es as 

stronger sound :ayn (see page 11) D ° ^ confused wit h the much 
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Transliteration 

Hamza is transliterated by the apostrophe (’), except when it occurs 
the beginning of words where it is not marked unless for special 
reasons (e g. sa’al, ghinaa’, but intikhaab). 


Orthography 

Classical Arabic recognises two types of hamza, which it calls the 
‘cutting hamza ’ and the ‘joining hamza'. ‘Cutting’ in this context 
means basically that this variety of hamza is always pronounced, 
and ‘joining’ means that it is frequently elided (omitted in pro- 
nunciation). In an attempt at simplification, the joining hamza has 
largely been ignored, since it is of no practical importance in 
modern Arabic pronounced without the old case endings. The 
cutting hamza is noted and commented upon where it occurs. In 
modern printed Arabic, hamza is rarely shown when it occurs at the 
beginning of a word, but to aid the learner, such hamzas, when they 
are of the ‘cutting’ (i.e. pronounced) variety, have been marked in 
the Arabic texts. The rules for writing hamza in Arabic are very 
complicated, but for practical purposes it is sufficient to note the 
following basic principles and to learn by observing the spelling of 
words in the texts and vocabularies. You will probably find this 
confusing, so do not attempt to learn it thoroughly now; rather, 
refer back to it when you encounter words containing hamza. 


1 At the beginning of a word, hamza is always written on an alif 
carrier, no matter which of the three vowels it takes: 

* | 

' u> - 1 aHmad Jbjl uriid 

When it takes an i- vowel, it is written below the alif : 

’ikraam 

at wb ’ cb indicates a ‘joining’ hamza (which can only occur 

e egmning of a word) is called a waSla and is written like this: 



This ’ 

this bere on * y f° r completeness, and will not be used in 

0 • It is never printed in modern Arabic texts. 

one of of a word, hamza is almost always written above 

e three carrier letters alif, waaw or yaa’. Which one is used 
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ruhs are com%caS ,S (r c o^ n on and foIIowin S the ^mza, and ,, f 
Arabs Ihemselves). The best wav f°^ rce °f spelling errors amon* 
here are a few esantpte ^ to '«*" hy observation” 0 ^* 

JC sa’al . ** , . 

mu min r:U ^ ^ 

mddte'of a'wOTd” !n<S’i!s ZoZ,!^ ^ *“« » the 

^ A « , sh^vteCi!jL^e a !” Ve ° f ,he '«.«r, 

suhwun (vowelless letter); * e lne ®f*er a long vowel or a 

9 " m ‘J* * J* ^ b,W 

“„L R i a 7ort tr T“'“ ate “• h'l'ewng » 

should be translit^edd ° f “* “«** «« CJ 


*jC 




f^J 

*Uj 


ja*-^ 


*tol 


. .L&_ 


•f 

a~3- 

I 


u .j ' 

oCl 

-5 


uLool 


cl-l? 


cr'j — JJU — 


* i f , . t 


t 

tr'i — 

oLfc.. 


• * 

»LpI __ 



The sign madda 


when dthjrf ° f * en shown j n print, is used 

vowels occur in a word° Wm8 tW ° Combinat i°ns of hamzas and a- 

j * ' k “” 2 “ ~ Sh0n “ ' hama >- e -8- ->«' for Vthaar 

** ' f ° U<>Wed * '»"* «)• -g. jl> for 

Norma, pronnneiatton in hor* eases is •« (Wdlaat , 
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EXERCISE 0.10 Read aloud and transliterate these words with the 

sign mad da . 

__ 3 \f\ — jUa-i — — hJ»VT — J&I _ jU _ 

. :W - juT 


Special spellings 

Contrary to the impression you may have gained over the last few 
sections, Arabic spelling is, within its own system, fairly phonetic. 
In the case of the vast majority of words, if you can say them, you 
can spell them. However, there are a few irregularities and special 
conventions. 

1 The long a-vowel at the end of many words is written with a 
yaa’ instead of an alif, for example: 




ma:naa 


ls*-> 


ram a a 


To avoid confusion, there is a convention of printing final yaa’s in 
such words without the two dots (see examples above), but with the 
dots when the sound is -ii: 


Jt 


fii 


yfc havtii 


S 1S Ar°K Vent !a n u is by no means universall y adopted throughout 

assist th b eTe°a r rner bUt ^ ^ USCd in this book as far as P ossible to 

speUing occurs only in certain words, and can 

words the l,r 00 S ° md lSfimL If any suffix is added to ^ch 
s ’ the spelling reverts to the normal alif: 


ma:naa-hum 

being caref,,V , *^ ad aloud and tran shterate the following exercise, 
8 areful to distinguish between -aa’s and -ii’s: 


ramaa-haa 






fir 
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2 The most usual feminine ending in Arabic is, in pronunciation 
-a. Again for historical reasons, this is written with a special hybrid 
letter which has the body of a had (final form 4), and the two dots 
above borrowed from the letter tad (o). The whole letter j s 
ignored in pronunciation, only the preceding a-vowel being pro- 
nounced except in specific grammatical contexts where the ending 
is pronounced -at. This will be explained in the grammar lessons. 

4 —jlu madrasa Sjlfl. sayyaara 

Notes: 

(a) As in the case of the final long aa discussed above, the hybrid 
feminine ending letter can only occur finally. If any suffix is added, 
the ending is spelled with an ordinary tad: 

madrasat-naa sayyaarat-kum 

( b ) In modern Arabic it is not uncommon to find the two dots of 
this letter omitted. Printers seem especially reluctant to put them 
on masculine proper names which happen, for linguistic reasons, to 
have the feminine ending, for example: 

4JJ0 Tulba jum:a 


— — tSjiS — 

• Jr* — Jr* — J~i — 


exercise 0.12 Read out and transliterate these words with the 
feminine ending. 


— — ^iyr — — XdJJ — ijC' 


— ii j _ iJJ 

& ^ -g { 

. — 4] — *j l 


(Note that the vowel sign before the feminine ending can be 
missed out, because it is always ‘a’.) 
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of ,he Arabic verb end in a long u-vowel, and this 
3 Certain parts J J following alif. This alif has no effect 

d again is cm, .led if an, suffix is added: 

°* X gatabuu they wrote the f 

\fP wrote it 

1 


nmher of words, the archaic practice of expressing the 
4 10 towel by means of a miniature alif placed above the letter is 

preserved, for example: 


(ji haadhaa 


raHmaan 


This of course, does not appear in unvowelled texts, nor should the 
practice be extended to other words. 

exercise 0.13 Transliterate these examples of the superscript alif : 




aJlm — 1: 


5 The male proper name Amr :amr is written with an unpro- 
nounced final waaw, thus jJS to distinguish it from the consonan- 
tally identical name Umar, Omar (:umar ). 


Writing words which consist of only one Arabic letter 

Quite a few Arabic words consist of only one Arabic consonant 
and a short vowel (bi, la, ka, etc.). These are never written alone, but 
must be joined to the following word, for example: 

li + rajul is written 

When such words must be given separately (as happens in gram- 
mar books such as this) the convention used has been to use the 
hyphen in transcription (li-, ka-, etc.) and to use the initial form of 
me letter in Arabic with an extended ligature, thus < c J . 
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Stressed syllables 

When an Arabic word has more than one syllable, one of th 
must be stressed or accented in pronunciation, exactly as 
English. Fortunately many Arabic words have only one clos" 1 
syllable with a long vowel ( vvC ), and if this is pronounced with If 
correct length, you will find that the stress falls naturally t J? 
correctly) on this syllable: n ° 

kariun raaklb niunaasaba 

f 

However, by no means all words fall into this convenient pattern 
and in a self-teaching book such as this, some guidance must |v 
given. If you have access to a live teacher, ignore the rest of thin 
section and learn by ear. 

Otherwise, you will have to learn to analyse consonant-vowel 
series in words, and will undoubtedly find this easier to do in 
transliteration. The two series which we must learn to recognise are 
long vowels followed by a consonant (shorthand vvC) and short 
vowel followed by two successive consonants (i.e. without a vowel 
between them — vCC). Remember that doubled consonants count 
as two single ones. The procedure is as follows: 


1 Transliterate the word. 

2 Eliminate any single-consonant words which may have been 
tacked on to the beginning (see page 23), and also the definite 
article al- (see page 29). 

3 Starting at the end of the word, look for either of the series vvC 
or vCC mentioned above, and the first one will be the stressed 
syllable. Here are some examples: 


v-jSsj yaktub j|j>- Hi maar tu Hibb 

yuqarrib Jj/r jardal yastaHfqq 

JoU* Sanaadiiq xj; tilmiidh Jokj yu naDHDH if 



(Beware of single Arabic consonants which happen to be trans- 
literated by two English letters. These obviously count as only 
one.) 
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, rp nD S uch series in the word, then the stress will fall on 
4 » th f e 


the first syllable: 


mataa 


Hukimat 
US' kalima 


darasuu 
U jT karihaa 


that this system is designed for the analysis of literary 
kv as taught in this book (i.e. without the Classical case 
a a Tt works for most words, but there are certain exceptions, 
^example Forms VII and VIII of the verb (where the first 
liable has to be ignored to make it work), and pronoun suffixes 
S '' / J ec j hy single-consonant words (which in these cases have to 
he included). However, it is hoped that it will be generally useful for 
the self-taught student until he gains a feel for the language. 

If the aid of a native speaker is enlisted, it may be found that he 
uses the stress pattern of his own dialect. Egyptians, for instance, 
have a strong tendency to stress the penultimate syllable where the 
rules given above indicate otherwise. This will do no harm as long 
as you are consistent in which method you follow. 

exercise 0.14 Transliterate the following words, identify and 
mark the accented syllable. 

_ u)} — — 

— JLa — jjb — — Ol 

— — *l»;k*l 

— kjJJi UJcj 


V j — opr 


o^Jk. — cjU ^ jk* — 


jju — — Cr* — 

J QJ& 




pjJb 


Unit One 


Text and translations 

Transliteration and 
literal translation 

bayt kabiir 
house big(- one ) 

rajul Tawiil 
man tall(-one) 

al-bayt al-kabiir 
ihe-house the-bigfone) 

ar-rajul aT-Tawiil 
‘he-man the-tall(-one) 


Idiomatic A , 

Translation b ‘ C 

A big house. 

. J>j y 

A tall man. 

C~Jl f 

The big house. 

T , Ji-^ 1 cM i 

The tall man. 


bayt kabiir waasi: 
house big(-one) spacious{-one) A .. 0 

ar-rajul aT-Tawiil an-naHiif ‘ 8 SPaCi ° US house ' 

‘^n^ m -o^- Mn , one) The ^'W ’j 


Literal translation system 

in English, renderin g of the Arabic 

mediately for what they are It i * £ onstruct| ons may be seen im 

■ Z ZZrliTy ZZT T used nesc are 

necessary (o Ihe sensc £ English bu^dn whidl ar ' 
are superfluous in English 8 but heln t 0ccur in Ar abic, or 
concept. For example, (-one) is adlfw eXpia,n the Arabic 
which are regarded almost as “ !? ded A to «« the adjectives, 
he use of oblique signs (/) round words w£ 

■i6 men are necessary in ^ 
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Arabic, but are either unnecessary or would distort the sense in 
English. No examples occur in this unit. 

3 The use of the hyphen where it is either necessary or desirable 
for the sake of clarity to translate one Arabic word by more 
than one English word, for example big(-one), tall(-one), etc. The 
hyphen is also used when Arabic writes as one word what 
English writes as two, for example the-man, the-house. 

This system has been adopted so that you can follow the Arabic 
word-for-word in the Arabic word order and so learn by study and 
observation how the language works. Idiomatic translations are 
given either with the unit or in the key to the exercises at the end of 
the book. 


Note that although not used in this unit, the plurals of Arabic 
nouns are very varied and difficult, and the best way to learn them 
is to memorise them along with their singulars. In the vocabularies 
they are given in brackets after the singular. 


A* 

house 

man 

y, 

(c-3) i, ook 

<V$) door 

manager 


street 

(■sVjl) fsj boy 

(Vi^) desk, office 

(dJ-jLi) illli window 
(Oljllil) jILl* airport 


Adjectives 

long, tall 


short 


jyf big; old (of people) 

small; young (of people ) 
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J busy 


oa] thin 



Nouns and adjectives 

It will be a great help in learning Arabic if you can come to look on 
nouns and adjectives as virtually the same thing. Nouns are the 
names of objects, living beings or ideas (house, man, justice) and 
adjectives are usually defined as words which describe nouns (good, 
bad, big, small). 

In English - although not very frequently - adjectives can be 
used as nouns, as in the sentence The wicked shall be punished’. 
More commonly, however, the helping word ‘one’ is used: ‘Which 
book do you want?’ ‘The green one'. Arabic grammar will be made 
much easier for you if you can get into the habit of always thinking 
of Arabic adjectives as implying this -one, thus effectively equating 
themselves with nouns. For instance, in Arabic our answer to the 
question above would be simply ‘The green’. 


Definites and indefinites 

The question of whether a noun/adjective in a particular context is 
definite or indefinite is of great importance in Arabic. 

Indefinites do not refer to any specific object or person. In 
English the indefinite article a or an is usually used, for example: ‘A 
cat ran across the road’, ‘A lady phoned this morning’. We do not 
specify any particular cat or lady in these sentences. 

Definites specify the particular, and are of three different types: 

(a) Words preceded by the definite article the. ‘The cat’, ‘the lady’ 
in the above sentences would indicate a particular cat or lady 
known to both the speaker and the listener. 

(b) Proper nouns (written in English with a capital). These are the 
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names of specific people or places <e.g. Margaret, Mr Smith, 

Kuwait, etc, which again obviously refer 

( c) Pronouns s This category also includes the de- 

«*. etc. (see Unit 4). 


Indefinites i" Arab.c ivalent to English ‘a’ or ‘an’ in 

n-c ,S er>n d p“ 1 and 2 in the text at the beginning of the 


means a house 


means a man 


jjf means a big one (thing) 
means a tall one (person) 


Here'we talwS nouns preceded by the definite article. Proper 
and oronouns will be discussed later. , 

The definke article in Arabic is Jl (al ) and is always attached to 
the word it qualifies. If immediately preceded by a word ending in a 
vowel, the a of al- is omitted in pronunciation, but the ahf 
retained in writing. 


Written 


Pronounced 

al-bayt after a preceding consonant 
l-bayt after a preceding vowel 


The definite article is always written Jl , but there is a conven ion 
of pronunciation which must be observed when the word to w ic 
it is attached begins with one of the following consonants. 


“ I DH T D S sh 

J J i » ]p , . ju 


d th t 


Cf tS 0 “ 4 J 
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In these cases, the l of the article is omitted in pronunciation, and 
the following letter clearly doubled. Thus: 


Written 

Pronounced 

eM 

ar-rajul after a preceding consonant 


r-rajul after a preceding vowel 


Do not be careless about pronouncing this doubled consonant, 
as the meaning may be affected. 

The easiest way to remember which letters show this feature is to 
pronounce them and note the position of the tip of your tongue 
while doing so. You will find that it is always in the region of the 
front teeth/upper gum - which is where the letter l is pronounced 
- which is why the assimilation occurs. No other Arabic con- 
sonant is pronounced in this area. 

The Arabs call these the Sun Letters, because the Arabic word 
for sun, shams, begins with one of them, shiin. The rest of the letters, 
which do not assimilate, are called the Moon Letters (Arabic 
qamar moon, beginning with the non-assimilating q). 


EXERCISE 1.1 

A Pronounce the following aloud, transliterate and check against 
the key to the exercises. 

•JukJI 0 jUail i illliJl f Y ^Jdl ^ 

^ * jwull ^ £»bJl A V 1 


B In transliteration, add the definite article to the following 
words. Pronounce and check your answers. 


0 {Jtjb i T Y ' 

-tij \* ^ A V ^ 


i 
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phrase /sentence construction 

indefinite noun with adjective 

mine phrases 1 and 2 in the text on page 26. Here an indefinite 
noun is followed by an indefinite adjective and parallels the English 

construction 



There is nothing complicated about this. Arabic has no equiva- 
lent of a/an, and the English word order adjective ► noun 

becomes noun >- adjective, as it does in many languages (e.g. 

f rench vin blanc). Again, try to think of the adjective as implying a 
noun, a member of the class of things described by the adjective, 
o^pare the English construction ‘He’s bought a house, a big one’, 
ote that the reverse order - adjective followed by noun - is not 
Possible in Arabic. 


^ERCise i .2 Translate into Arabic: 

4 ^ b ^y man - 2 A small book. 3 A wide door. 

7 » , a b °y- ? A long street. 6 A clean window. 

10 a lstant airport. 8 A famous man. 9 A spacious office, 
young manager. 
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Definite noun with adjective 

Examine phrases 3 and 4. This construction is identical tn ,, 
previous one, except that both noun and adjective have the defi ^ 
article. This type of phrase is equivalent to English: fin,te 



Again there are only two rules to remember: 

(a) Word order is noun first, adjective second; 

(b) Both must have the definite article. 

alfnighT Eng ^ sb Tbe °^ cer > the handsome one, danced with her 

™foLi2Met anSWm '° ““ U 

A busy man — ► The busy man 
Additional adjectives 

5 t nd a 6 ' In Arabic ’ add >tional adjectives are 

word^tf aftCr - th f f FSt ° ne with 1X0 Punctuation or joining 

carrv'fhp 5 fi n °t Un 1S definite - a11 adjectives are definite and must 
carry the definite article. 

EXERCISE 1.4 Transliterate and then translate into English: 


oukJl ^^1 1 iiCijt y 

J>-j { 

n 


t-iUI ^ 
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mvo [ vec j j n t he two types of noun/adjective phrase 
The pr^ a h D ve are quite simple and can be summarised as follows: 


, a) Adjective follows noun; 

(b) Adjective agrees with noun in definition. 

Study both phrase types thoroughly and make sure you can 
distinguish between them. 


Numerals 

Learn the Arabic numerals, which will be used in the exercises. 
Remember that they are written from left to right, in the opposite 
direction to the script. 



Examples: 

YT 26 T\ 39 V 60 WY 172 to A 458 


Numerals 1 to 10: pronunciation 

The grammar of the Arabic numbers is somewhat complicated and 
will be dealt with later. Here are the forms which the Arabs usually 
use in speech: 



5 see page 22.) 
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Word shape 

As will be explained in detail in Unit 6, most Arabic words are built 
up around a three-consonant root which contains the nucleus of 
meaning, and it is important to get used to recognising the shapes 
of words - that is, how the long and short vowels are arranged 
around the root consonants. This is helpful both in understanding 
grammar and in learning to read unvowelled texts. Examples of the 
most common shapes are given in the first ten units. 


Schematic 

Arabic example 

English sound-alike 

CaCiiC 


* marine ’ 


In the schematic, C represents any consonant, and the vowels are 
given as they occur. This is a very common pattern for adjectives in 
Arabic. Pick out examples from the vocabulary for this unit. 



Unit Two 

Text and translations 

al-bayt kabiir 
the .house (is a) big(-one) 
a r-rajul Tawiil 
the-man (is a) tall(-one) 
niuHammad naHiif 
Muhammad (is a) thin(-one) 
ana mariiD 
/ (am an) ill(-one) 
hal al-kitaab naafi: 

/?/ the-book (is a) useful(-one) 
a-huwa mashghuul 
I? I he (is a) busy(-one) 


cJl S 
The house is big. 

* 

The man is tall. 

Muhammad is thin. 

* 

>./ W i 

I am ill. 
? £*U Jjs o 

Is the book useful? 
V tj ^ 
Is he busy? 


Vocabulary 


t JU» student 

(*r’“ 1 *~) v clerk 

box, trunk 
cupboard 

y 

i jijL) 

JSC driver 

secretary 


s «/• 

dog 

(r&>- ‘ ruler (of a 

’ ' \ ' country) 

J>^> plate, dish 

(jU*J) j>-\j merchant, shopkeeper 


(Ji museum 

official, employee 
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Adjectives 


Jitc- just, honest 

i clever 

beautiful, handsome 

^ * fat 

i_jIp absent 

near 

present 

full 

J-iJ heavy 

light 

empty 

* L, 

broken 

Names (male) 


^ili Salim 

„ . * 

JLj-I Ahmad 

Omar 

0 y- John 

-Li j Rashid 

J 

Robert 


Other words 

yes * no 

(Personal pronouns are given on page 39) 


Grammar and sentence construction 

Equational sentences 

Re-examine the phrases given in Unit 1 and you will find 
have dealt with two types of noun/adjective combination: 



. , indefinite which gives the meaning ‘An X Y’ (e.g. a big 

Indefinite -r 

house) Definite which gives the meaning The X Y’ (e.g. the big 

Definite + ^ 

house) 

We now turn to a third possibility: 

Definite + Indefinite 

. , suits in what is called an equational sentence, the term 
presumably borrowed from algebra, X = Y. 


Definite Noun 

Indefinite Adjective 

X 

Y 

X is 

Y 


So in other words, when we say in Arabic ‘something is some- 
thing’ (or use other parts of the English verb ‘to be’, such as am, 
are, etc.), we do not use a verb at all, but simply state a definite 
concept followed by an indefinite one. (This idea is not unique to 
Arabic, but happens elsewhere, for instance in Russian and 
Hebrew. In the authorised version of the Bible, italics are used to 
indicate words which are not present in the original Hebrew, e.g. 
Gen. XXVII, 11: ‘Esau my brother is a hairy man, and I am a 
smooth man’.) 



that we 


The first part of such sentences is called the subject (i.e. what or 
who you are talking about) and the second part the predicate (the 
information you are giving about the subject). The only rule is that 
1 e su tyect must be definite and the predicate indefinite. 


The-Noun 


Adjective 


(a) big(-one) = the-house 
The house is big. 
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Unit Two 39 


7 


EXERCISE 2.1 

A Translate into Arabic. 

1 The box is heavy. 2 The plate is broken. 

3 The ruler is just. 4 The clerk is busy. 

5 The dog is fat. 6 The merchant is absent. 

7 The museum is near. 8 The secretary is here (present! 

9 The cupboard is roomy. 10 The student is clever. 

B Translate the following noun/adjective phrases into English 
then change them into equational sentences like those above: 

J>-j *~A thin man (The man is thin) 

odijll Y .jjwJ 11 JJLJl } 

I f 

*1 JjUil i 


Proper nouns 

These are the names of people or places (see page 28), written in 
English with a capital letter. Since they refer to specific persons or 
places, they are by nature definite, and thus may be used as the 
subjects of equational sentences without further ado, e.g. sentence 3 
on page 35: 


pronouns 

also refer to specific persons and are therefore definite. 


Pronoun 


Adjective 


(an) ill(-one)=l 
1 am ill. 


The singular personal pronouns in Arabic should now be learn- 
ed. They are: 



ui 

ana 

1 

vUl 

anta 

you (m) 

cJ 

anti 

you (f) 


huwa 

he 


hiya 

she 


Adjective 


(a) thin(-one)= Muhammad 
Muhammad is thin. 


EXERCISE 2.2 Translate into Arabic: 


1 Omar is handsome. 
3 Salim is fat. 

5 Rashid is clever. 


Ahmad isn’t here (is absent) 
Robert is young (small) 
John is honest. 


The final alif of Ul is there to distinguish it from other 
similarly spelled words. Pronounce it short, and accent the 
first syllable. 

The male and female forms of you are identical in unvowelled 
writing. The context usually makes it clear which is intended, 
nee - as in French - all Arabic words are either masculine or 
eminme, English it must be translated he or she as required. 


ROSE 13 Translate into Arabic: 
i He is thin. 7 

5 l° U are fat - 4 

You are ill. , 


I am busy. 

He is famous. 
I am tall. 
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? £»U t_jb5ol Ja Is the book useful? 

Deiete the question-mark word Ja and you are left with 

£»U . i The book is useful. 

The same applies to I in sentence 6. 

Both Ja and I serve exactly the same purpose. A good general 
rule is to use Ja before words with the definite article, and i before 
pronouns and proper names without the article. Note also the 
following section on one-letter words. The question mark ? , ah 
though technically redundant, is usually used in modern Arabic. 

One-letter words 

Remember that Arabic words which consist of only one letter of 
the alphabet, plus a short vowel, must not be written alone, bui 
always attached to the following word (see page 23). Note the 

Z / 

question-mark word I in sentence 6, and also the very common j 
meaning and: 

aJJIj J>JI The man and the boy. 

EXERCISE 2.4 Translate the following questions, then provide neg- 
ative answers on the pattern: 


Is the man old? 

j* <■ ^ 

1 Is the cupboard 

full? 

4 Is the box 

light? 

7 Is the office 
small? 


No, he is young. 


2 Is Muhammad 
present? 

5 Is the street 
long? 

8 Is Salim thin? 


10 Is he old? 


3 Is the museum 
far? 

6 Is the boy 
tall? 

9 Is the driver 
present? 


I adjectives in equational sentences 
Addition*' i require at i east one and in such a series of adjectives. 
In Eng»sn the ge n era i practice is not to use a joining word: 

JjJ- J-: J 1 * * * 5 JrJ The man is tall and thin. 


VVord shape 


Schematic 

Arabic example 

English sound-alike 

CaaCiC 


‘varnish’ 


(The English sound-alikes are of course only approximate. In 
standard English pronunciation, the r in ‘varnish’ effectively leng- 
thens the vowel, cf. ‘vanish’.) 

This type of word is technically the active participle of a verb, i.e. 
the noun/adjective which refers to someone or something which is 
carrying out the action of the verb. Adjectivally, we have in English 
‘a going concern’, ‘a moving performance’. For nouns, English 
usually uses the suffix -er, or a variant of it - e.g. painter (a painting 
person), actor (an acting person). 

We have already had two Arabic examples, and , which 
really mean ‘ being useful/spacious’. Pick out examples from the 
vocabulary and pronounce them aloud so that you get used to the 
sound of Arabic. 
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Text and translations 

madrasa jayyida 
(a) school (a) good(-one ) 
al-bint al-jamiila 
the-girl the-beautiful(-one) 
ash-shams Haarra 
the-sun (is a) hot(-one) 
buyuut kabiira 
houses big(-ones) 
al-kitaab :ala r-raff 
the-book (is) on the-shelf 
as-sikriteera fi 1-maktab 
the-secretary (is) in the-office 
hunaaka zaa’ir fi 1-ghurfa 
there (is a) visitor in the-room 

Vocabulary 

Nouns 


II 


A good school. I 

CbJl y I 

The beautiful g i rL 
ajl>- ^^JUl f 
The sun is hot, 

i 

B *g houses. | 

I «— 'l£ll f 

The book is on the shelf. 

ejyjSijI 

The secretary is in the office. 

<j J lj iJU V 
There is a visitor in the room. 


»(OL) ijyjL* secretary (f) (Ob') ci girl 


*(jy-) iCb tailor 

A 

OU3) jj'j ns,tor 

• X 

<« jP room 


(Jjjij) C_>j shelf 

school 

( bjL) iJT word 


‘The abbreviationsOl-aat and Oj--uun represent the suffixes which are added to 

these words to form the plural, e.g. Ol yJ (the feminine singular suffix it 
dropped), andj*i»L>-. (See pp. 101-2.) 
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- car 

( b>L) 


UfA ^ (0 

<^>> “ r 
( *l) yb 

( iljt) J) ,f) 
* " 

(JbrU*) mosque 


6 

iS" \ socialism 

(Ol) library, bookshop 

* .f 

0^1 sister 
t 

(ill) Ju hand (f) 

! i } 

market (f) 

• * . 

( Jj.) delegate 

(Ol) ij'b table 

(jji) CbJb* town, city 



large mosque 


Adjectives 

X*- good 

jU- hot, burning 

mad 

pleased 

• / 

wounded, injured 

J jiJU closed 

• 

open 

jyj dirty 

Prepositions 

J in 

& on 

0; from 

above, on top of 

" • 

"ear, with (‘chez’) 

^ together with 
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Gender and sex 

Gender means whether a word which refers to a non-living object 
or an abstract concept, is regarded in the grammar of a language ^ 
masculine or feminine. 

Sex means what it says, the sex - male or female - of a hum an 
being or a higher animal (i.e. one whose sex is normally distin- 
guished, for example bull/cow, etc.). 

As English speakers, we are not used to dealing with grammati- 
cal genders since our system is completely logical: males are 
masculine, females are feminine, and inanimates and abstracts are 
neuter. In any case, English words, except for the pronouns, do not 
in general change their shapes or endings according to whether 
they refer to a male or a female. 

However, most of us will know that in French, for example, 
every word has to be masculine or feminine, and Arabic follows the 
same system. All nouns/adjectives are he or she: there is no it. 

It is important from the outset that you understand the distinc- 
tion between sex and gender. An Arabic word referring to a male 
will always be masculine, and a word referring to a female will 
always be feminine regardless of any grammatical endings or 
trappings it may have. 

Words referring to inanimates generally show their grammatical 
gender in the following way: 




The feminine ending 

Refer to phrases 1 and 2, also page 22. ^ 

The feminine ending used on the vast majority of Arabic words 
the hybrid letter 5 which (a) is always preceded by an a-vowel, ^ 
(b) is ignored in pronunciation except in special cases which wd 
described later. e 

Effectively, therefore, the Arabic feminine ending is -a, the sa 
as in Italian and Spanish. 
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Itis found in two main situations: 

ishing males from females in words referring to human 

A D s ' S and some animals, for example: 


f Male 

Female 


tailor 


tailoress 

> 

manager 

i 

manageress 

os 

US' 

dog 

US' 

bitch 


B in words referring to inanimates which are grammatically 
feminine, for example. 

ijC. car socialism 

Note that sometimes pairs of words occur, one with and one 
without the feminine ending, and with different meanings: 


^hS' book 

• ✓ 

UsC* office, desk 


itS' writing 

library, bookshop 


Exceptions 

The rule given about sex of human beings on page 44 takes care of 
such comparative rarities as: 

Caliph, historical head of the Islamic community (always 
male), and the common words for females which dispense with the 
ending: 

*( , if. 

mother .‘.-^ 1 sister 

There are, however, quite a few endingless words which are 
■eminine by convention, for example: 

sun war 

hand market 

uch words, and others showing rarer feminine endings, are mark- 
e minine in the vocabularies. 
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Plurals of inanimates 


It is as well to try to get used to the bizarre fact that in Arab 
plurals of inanimates are regarded as feminine singulars. Study th! 
agreement in phrase 4 on page 42: 06 


Feminine Singular Adjective 

Plural Noun Inanimate 




Agreement of words 1 

Obviously there is no point in having a masculine/feminine gender 
distinction if you don’t use it. The Arabic system is much like the 
French: 

Masculine noun takes masculine adjective. 

Feminine noun takes feminine adjective. 

This also applies to equational sentences such as sentence 3 on 
page 42: 

5jL>- the sun (f noun) is hot. 

EXERCISE 3.1 

A Combine the following nouns and adjectives to form definite 
phrases on the pattern: 




The big school 


Look out for plurals. 

Qj-* t ojL— 

r 

<J yJX» l <_j jL 1 

\ 

(JaJaJ t 

i 

J i 

f 

i 

1 

i 

0 

4 

A 

i iilzf 

V 



Jjjif i 

* 


B Read your answers aloud, then translate them into English- 
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ite them as indefinite phrases: IjS L-jA. A big school. 

C r 6 write them as equational sentences: IjS i-y-ill The school is 

big- 

Prepositions 

are as their name suggests, words which tell you the 

preposition ,’ f something) in either space or time: In the house, 

position oi p ^ school. On Saturday. Many sentences can be 
Under J by using prepositional phrases (such as the above English 

example) as the predicate. 

Study carefully sentences 5 and 6. 

Note on pronunciation Some of these prepositions end in long 
Towels, e g J in and Jp on (for the special spelling of this final 

10 ■These°vowels are pronounced short when followed by the definite 
article (which of course loses its a-vowel according to the rule given 
on page 29). This is one of the reasons why it is so important to 
pronounce doubled consonants clearly. The only difference between 
UJ\ Jp tala r-raff ‘On the shelf, and ZSfj :ala raff On a shelf , 


exercise 3.2 Translate into English: 

SiyJI j t fyWI ' 

i3> cr—iJ' i 4 ^ * 

ijjJil JU^-1 % 11 0 

jUall (j jjJll.1 A j '—^11 V 

j iLlI-A-l ^ Xs- \ 


‘There is’ and ‘There are’ 

^fien the subject of a sentence such as those we have been 
g U i s indefinite, we tend to use the prefix ‘there is/there are’ in 
ilk* 1S fc ^ ra hic construction is exactly parallel, using the word 
ere, and of course omitting the verb is/are as usual. Look at 
^tence 7 on page 42. 



* 
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Another possible way of expressing the same thing is to rev er 
the subject/predicate order of the sentence: ' 4 


In 

the-room (is a) 

visitor 

fi 

1-ghurfa 

zaa’ir 


J\j ii>JI <j 



EXERCISE 33 Translate into Arabic: 

1 There is a book on the desk. 

2 There are large houses in the town. 

3 There is a bookshop in the market. 

4 The new car is in the street. 

5 The student is from the school. 


Word shape 



Note that the ma- here is a standard prefix. No other letter can be 
substituted for the m. 

This is the passive participle of the verb, expressing as a 
noun/adjective something to which the action of the verb has been 
done. The Arabic example comes from the root k-t-b, which has, as 
we know, to do with writing, therefore means ‘written’ {** 

an adjective) or ‘something which has been written’, i.e. a letter, 
document, etc. 

The connection with the action of a verb is not always so easy W 
spot, but note the examples we have had ( J occupied, busy, 30 
famous) and pick out the new ones from the vocabulary- 
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Text and tra»sla< ioos 





dhaalik al-walad wa-tilka 1-bmt 
ihat(-person) the-boy and-that 
(-person) the-girl 


haadha 1-muwaDHDHaf 
al-jadiid 

this(-person) the-employee the 
new (-one) 


haadhihi 1-kutub thaqiila 
these(-things) the-books (are) 
heavy(-ones) 


tilka 1-karaasii maksuura 
those(-things) the-chairs (are) 
broken(-ones) 

tilka nukta qadiima 
that(-thing) (is a) joke (an) 
old(-one) 

haadha huwa 1-muwaDHDHaf 
a l-jadiid 

1 ^-person) he (is) the-employee 
the -new(-one) 


9 JAj 13 a N 

This pen and this paper. 

C3J1 dJJjj JJjil dJii Y 
That boy and that girl. 

JOjJ-1 (JakjLl '3 a T 
This new employee. 

SUS « 3a £ 

These books are heavy. 



Those chairs are broken. 


<£3t diij % 
That is an old joke. 


JU3J-I y 13a V 

This is the new employee. 
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Vocabulary 


Nouns 

• i /v 

(f*M) pen, pencil 
(CjZj) joke 

( hour, clock, watch 
(dj*>LI) cUJ third 
(JUp) J^lp worker 
(a^) l _ r ~^ c - 4 council 
C'tyjPr) newspaper 

( djL) 3 y Us aeroplane 

( (J 4 -‘da> area, zone 

o i ^ / 

(jl>wl) a ^>ti tree 

cinema (f) 

(OL) Sjljj ministry 
Adjectives 

important 

cultural 

+ 

csfjd daily 

<* S’ 

t^rZJ main, principal 
special 


(°L) **jj sheet of paper 

(^ls<i*) factory 

•f , 

(t_>Uail) (Ja^aJ half 

1 “ f 

quarter 

J fs house, dwelling 
(OL) 0*^1 

announcement 

(OL) 

magazine 

source 

(OL) 

printing house 
(»L*) »L water 
(OL) 

government 

•» , 

(r^>) (*~j department, sectioi 

XA>- new 
/« ^ 

diligent, hard working 

" f 

{ y-jys\ weekly 

OjX- modern 
<* 

^Ip general 
d'f-5' lazy, idle 
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Demonstratives 

H monstrate is to show or to indicate, therefore demonstratives 
T ° words which indicate the particular person or object you are 
in- a bout. The demonstratives in English are this, that, these 
^id those. They can be either adjectives with a following noun, ‘This 
cake is good’, or pronouns with no following nouns, and meaning 
really ‘this thing’ or ‘this person’: 

‘This is good’ i.e. This object, cake or whatever it may be is 
good. 

‘That’s my brother over there’ i.e. That person . . . , and so on. 

In Arabic, the demonstratives always function as pronouns, never 
as adjectives, and it will be a great help if you always think of them 
as implying a person or a thing. 

Singular demonstratives 
In the singular these are: 


This 


That 

Ulk 

(m) 

dJJi 

. 1 

s-U 

(0 

dji; 


Notes: 

| p 

2 ° r t * le s P e *^ n g of the long a-vowel in three of these, see page 
2 tk 

e ^ na * a ' vow el of 1 Ja is usually pronounced short. 


rSSSt 1 - 3 «< W49. 

above, the Arabic demonstrative is always a pronoun, 
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Vocabulary 


Nouns 


Of a- 

fJ* P en ’ pencil 

(OL) iijj sheet of paper 

joke 

factory 

(OL) hour, clock, watch 

• 0 
(i — half 

third 

, •* 

quarter 

(dl*^) worker 

J ji* house, dwelling 

council 

(d»L) announcement 

oXy>- newspaper 

(OL) magazine 

(d^L) l y\b aeroplane 

jX^oa source 

eCe area, zone 

(OL) aa2sa printing house 

o t ^ ^ 

(jUfcil) tree 

(»£*) *h* water 

(Ol c ^) cinema (f) 

(OL) government 

(OL) ojljj ministry 

•* 

department, section 

Adjectives 

important 

new 

/« A 

diligent, hard working 

+ . . 

cultural 

- *> f 

• weekly 

v 

1: 

modern 

* ^ 

main, principal 

p\f- general 

special 

lazy, idle 


! 
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Demonstratives 

onstrate is to show or to indicate, therefore demonstratives 
T ° words which indicate the particular person or object you are 
ar jl in„ a bout. The demonstratives in English are this, that, these 
13 d those. They can be either adjectives with a following noun, This 
cake is good’, or pronouns with no following nouns, and meaning 
really ‘this thing’ or ‘this person’: 

‘This is good’ i.e. This object, cake or whatever it may be is 
good. 

‘That’s my brother over there’ i.e. That person . . . , and so on. 

In Arabic, the demonstratives always function as pronouns, never 
as adjectives, and it will be a great help if you always think of them 
as implying a person or a thing. 

Singular demonstratives 

In the singular these are: 



Notes: 

For the spelling of the long a- vowel in three of these, see page 
he final a- vowel of I a* is usually pronounced short. 


above, the Arabic demonstrative is always a pronoun, 
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implying with it an object or a person. What we are really S a v 
therefore, in phrase 1 is: • lr ' 1 


1 


This-thing (m), the pen 

and 

1 

This-thing (f), the p aDer 


3 

oJU 


Note that the demonstrative must agree in gender - masculine or 
feminine - with its noun, and that the noun, since it always refers to 
a specific thing, takes the definite article. 

The equivalent construction occurs in English when we say 
things like ‘Mr Jones, the postman, came this morning’, as ‘Mr Jones’ 
and ‘the postman’ are one and the same person. 


Adjectives with demonstrative-noun phrases 

Adjectives follow the noun in the usual way. Analyse phrase 3 
on page 49: 



We simply have a series of three nouns referring to the same 
object. 

EXERCISE 4.1 

A Apply the word ‘this’ to the following nouns: 



e 


C It IJU this house 


I 


i r 

£*l>- ^ Sjljj A 








Li 
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the same way, apply ‘that’ to the following: 

. 2,li> * {IT* A V e? 1 - 


Translate your 


answers to both A and B. 


3 


Translate into Arabic: 

That important announcement. 
Those weekly magazines. 

These modern aeroplanes. 


2 This new government. 
4 This general council. 

6 That main department. 


Equational sentences 

Examples 4 and 5 on page 49 are equational sentences. Their 
subjects are the definite concepts ‘These books’ and ‘These chairs’. 

There is nothing new here, except another reminder that plurals 
of inanimate objects are regarded as feminine singulars ! 


EXERCISE 4.2 



From the words given, form sentences of the type: 
jS i c_; t I a* jS C~J1 1-i* this house is big. 


•V* <• y* ‘ dJtfi Y 

4 JjL* c IJu £ 

Jrf t 4 diii *1 

i t iju ^ 

‘ 4 dili ^ * 


JJK-P 4 0 'f?** 4 ld^ 
^ Si t iSj*- 4 l-i* 
0*5L-S" 4 ijji 4 dJJi 
4 4 l^A 

4 Cw 4 idUj 


r 

a 

v 

* 


Translate your answers. 


Hl8 u g , , 

Examine f an “ This is the ... ’ type sentences 
sender ofth^ 11 ^ sentenc es 6 and 7. Apart from the change in the 
e su bject, there is one important difference between the 
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two - the presence of the word y> he in sentence 7. A little cl 
examination will show why this is necessary. 

The easiest way is to remove the y and see what remains 






Ju ^ I JLa 




Now look back at example 3, and compare the two: 






They are identical - but example 3 had a different meaning: This 
new employee’. In other words, the y is used to separate the 
demonstrative 13a from the definite noun-adjective phrase 

(which it would otherwise qualify). 

The rule is that in sentences which have a nounless demon- 
strative as their subject, and a predicate qualified by the definite 
article, the ‘separating pronoun’ of the appropriate gender must be i 
placed between the two. (The rule does in fact apply to all 
sentences with such a predicate, but those with demonstratives as 
subjects are perhaps the most common.) 

In sentence 6 there is no problem, as the predicate icai has 
no definite article, and could not therefore be read as being 
immediately qualified by the demonstrative dil" . 


EXERCISE 4.3 

A Form ‘This/that is a...’ type sentences: 

jS — C~j — 13a 13a this is a big house 


jS — 4ala:» — 13 a Y 

^t-^***l — — 13 a i 

, J ■ 13 : l~iA \ 

*U — — dJJ-s A 

— j-sUo/* — diii S • 


— in-L* — ^ 

— dJJ* * 

# 

JjU- — U-j — 33J3 

^ * 
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... sentences in A into ‘This/that is the . . . ’ sentences 
» t Spropri-te pronou,: 


J' 


11 oJ' y 'i* This is the big house. 


c Translate your answers to A and B. 



The ma- is, again, a set prefix and does not change. 

This word shape is not quite so stable as the others we have 
looked at so far, and has two main variations: the substitution of i 
for the second a, and the addition of the feminine ending. 

Words of this shape are nouns of place; that is, they express the 
pl ace where the action of the root verb is carried out. We have 
already noted that the root k-t-b means ‘to write’, hence: 

place of writing office , desk 

stuV^ 0 * Cn °^ v • f rom the root d-r-s to study, hence ‘place of 
y. school, and an example of the i-form is from n-z-1 to 

It is"^ ^ ence a place of dwelling, a house, a home’. 
from'a" 11 ^ 058 '^ 6 t0 P re< *' ct w hich of the three forms the derivative 
maCCaC^h r ° 0t W * * ta * <e ’ k Ut ort ^ er °f frequency is certainly 
S°meti 1 £n ma< ' ( ^ a ^- a (with a feminine ending), then maCCiC. 
e aning " T more - than one form exists, with a difference in 




an office , desk 


a library, bookshop 



Unit Five 


Text and translations 

Transliterations of the texts for Units 5-10 are given in the k 
the exercises at the end of the book. It is essential that you 

to rparlino nmrmvallo^ Arakin ° ^ 


to reading unvowelled Arabic. 


book-(of)-you 


room-(of)-her 


Your book 


office (of) the-manager 


ministry (of) the-interior 


house (of) Peter 


university (of) Cairo 


shirt-(of)-me the-new(-one) 


car (of) the-minister the- 
large (-one) 

piece (of) meat 


novel of novels (of) 
Thomas Hardy 


jjjll ^ 

The manager’s office 

Sjljj ( 

The Ministry of the Interior 

a 

Peter’s house 

The University of Cairo, 
Cairo University 

JjjJ-l iS *J V 
My new shirt 

The minister’s large car 
A piece of meat 

c£.sjU Obljj j* *>)}j ' 

A novel of Thomas Hardy- 
one of Thomas Hardy’s nove s 
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if) this 
policy 


-thing) 


Mnl . ( „/yus,this-one 


oJjb -! 1 1 

The result of this policy 
This government of ours 


Vocabulary 


university 


No* 8 

(OL) 

j^.UI interior (political) 

s 

idai piece 

(Ol) *i}jj nove1 ’ story 

(Ol) U.L-- policy 

(Jll-b-) iiJb- garden 
jJi flour 


(0l*a^») shirt 

yji minister 
(pxJ) meat 

result 

J entering, entrance 
* (OL) kilogram 

•->- bread 



((JaJlbj) ii-tj job, function 
, i> b 

head 

> , 

(U^) o parcel 
(fj}) branch (all senses) 
iiX suit (of clothes) 
('“"’!■) company 


((Jjjji-) letter (alphabet) 

(*iyj) dJej bank 

A 

exit 

j return 
r . C 

jlx~» dress (lady’s) 
Jjji oil (crude) 


Sometimes spelled with a jiim . 
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Adjectives 


strange 


wonderful 

difficult 

S 

easy 

'i£jf j* central 


cheap 

local 


foreign 

Possessive constructions 



A 


Possessive constructions contain two elements- 

- tasy z: k 

circumstance!, however,* 'we^s^the^ord 1 thi 
for example The title of the booh is t* Dogs of X ’’ ^ 


The 


Property (of) Owner 

title of the book 


is the 


Property (of) Owner 

Dogs of War 


woS^rTTr 'I r-' milar tG the above - except that no 
first element ( T tl rf ® definite article the is omitted before the 
first element {Title, Dogs). Remember, the order is always: 


Property (of) Owner 


and b ? n ? Ctl ° n depends on the fact that the property 
and owner are placed next to each other in that order and, with the 
one exception noted below, no other word may come between them. 

Pronoun suffixes 

When the owner is a pronoun, as in ‘his house’ ‘my book’ 

tSTrT* ^ 7 res Pe c ti vely), Arabic uses a special set o/suffixs 
eked directly on to the property noun. (These suffixes are also 
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. tr> c U nply the object, the separate pronouns given 

w ith veros ' f _ tUa 0 „ AlWf „ f a c#»ntf»nr*P ^ THp 


reserved for use as the subject of a sentence.) The 
on Pj n J s uffixes° are as follows: 


a *** 1 ' - 39 being 


■" ' 

Singular 


Plural 



L 

lL 

us, our 

me, my 





yOU, y° ur 

(m) 

2i- 

if" 

you, your (m) 

you, y our 

(f) 

dJu 

i*- 

9 A 

you, your (f) 

him, his 


A 

A— 

r*~ 

them, their (m) 

her, her 



ft A 

04- 

them, their (f) 


1 In this table, the suffixes have been given with a preceding 
ligature to emphasise the fact that they join on to the property 
word. However, if this word ends in one of the non-joining 
letters such as 3 and j , the suffixes are not actually joined, but 

still written as part of the same word, e.g. o his secretary. 

2 The second form given for the first person singular pronoun 
suffix, me is used only after verbs and will be dealt with 

later. All the other suffixes retain the same form after both verbs 
and nouns. 

3 ‘ rH— and change their u-vowels to i-vowels when they 
follow long or short -i or the combination -ay (e.g. aO in him, it). 

4 In spoken Arabic -ka and -ki are pronounced -ak and -ik (after 
words ending in vowels, -k and -ki), and -hu is -uh (and a 
scarcely detectable -h after vowels). 

feminine ending 

when^'t 11 ^ * etter .® °f the feminine ending is always pronounced t 
1 occurs in the first (property) element of a possessive 

Sm 1 ^' (This is also true in s P° ken Arabic -> 

it chan 6 1 * S * etter can on b : occur at the end of a word (see page 22), 
ges into an ordinary jl when a suffix is added, for example: 

her room (pronounced ghurfat-haa). 
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Simple possessives 

Study carefully phrases 1-6 on page 58. 1 and 2 show the sim p i 
possessive with the pronoun suffixes, 2 illustrating the pronu p 
ciation (and writing) of the feminine marker as ‘t’. 3 and 4 show th 
most frequent type of possessive found in Arabic, noun plus noun 
The second of these reminds us to pronounce (but not to write, a$ 
it is still at the end of a word) the t of the feminine ending. (n’ 0 ^ 
also that it is not pronounced at the end of the second element, ad. 
daakhiliyya). 5 and 6 show the use of proper (personal or pi ace ) 
names as owner elements, the first having no definite article. 




EXERCISE 5.1 

A Translate into Arabic: 

1 The manager of the bank. 

3 Your (m, sing.) garden. 

5 His magazines. 

7 Omar’s car. 

9 The government(’s) 
printing house. 


2 The announcement of the 
council. 

4 The minister of the Interior. 
6 Our mother. 

8 The branches of the 
company. 

10 Her head. 


1 


B Read aloud, then change the masculine suffix into a feminine 
one, or vice versa: 

axo his house < — » her house 


r 


VjU T 

dbl \jj 0 






i 


C Read aloud, then change both the nouns (or noun and p r0 " 
noun suffix) from plural to singular or vice versa: 

J^l c~< the man's house «-» Ojj the mens house 

ijC !l < A 


is a 


... nossessive constructions 

. dieCt ives w,th if S 7 and g. Because of the rule that nothing may 
Examine I* r “ pro perty and owner (see page 60), another place 
intervene be for adjectives qualifying one of the two elements, 
mast be found J ome before their noU ns in Arabic, they must 

Since ad J ecl ‘ the completed possessive construction. 
be placed a ft on page 58 gives an exam ple with a pronoun 

phrase 7 ' n in Qne with two nouns. If you look at phrase 8 

suffix, and ^ ^ there is nQ possib iiity of mistaking which 

earefuHy, yon feminine adjective since ^ minister 

masculine noun, it must apply to the feminine noun «jL- car. 

3 *hp Arabs regard both elements of a possessive construction 
definite all adjectives applying to either element must have the 
“J Me article (and come after the completed construction) It 
therefore follows that JjJW C* can mean either The 

iter's new house ' or * The new minister's house; (both nouns 
^ masculine) In practice, when the meaning is not obvious 
SShe coS, such ambiguities are avoided by the use of 
alternative constructions. 

Contrast also AJbf yjji' C- The minister's house is new. In this 
example, since the adjective is indefinite, it cannot refer to 

either element of the possessive, and must therefore be the predicate 
of a sentence, the subject of which is the compound definite The 
minister’s house’. 



EXERCISE 5.2 

A Read aloud, then translate: 

dJiJl jo* *V 

ixuill A 

<*—1 \ ♦ 


JJtll ^L. s}> t 
^Ul JUlji-1 0*^' 0 
ojLJl (JJL- V 


Change the phrases in A into sentences of the type: 
^ The man's house is big. 
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Indefinite possessives ■ ' 

Study phrases 9 and 10 carefully. 

Although not all that common in practice, it is sometime 
necessary to express indefinite possessives, such as these t 
phrases. W ° 

In example 9, the owner-word is simply written without th 
definite article, and the whole construction regarded as indefinite 
‘a piece of meat’. (Note that the t of the feminine ending must stili 
be pronounced.) 

If the owner-word is definite by nature (such as proper names 
and pronoun suffixes) a construction using the plural must be used 
as illustrated by example 10. This sounds clumsy in English, but 
occurs quite frequently in Arabic. An example with a pronoun 
suffix is y C-; One of his houses. (Note that there is an 
alternative construction, using a preposition. See page 1 35.) 


EXERCISE 5.3 Read aloud, then translate: 


yjtr* * 


f LW 0 


fj i 


Demonstratives with possessives 

Refer to examples 11 and 12. i 

The demonstratives are the only kind of words which are J 
allowed to come between the two elements of a possessive con- , 
struction. This should not surprise us if we recall that all Ara |C 
demonstratives imply with themselves a noun - a thing or a P ers jjj 1 
(see page 51). Explained in this way, example 11 does not rea ) 
break the ‘non-intervention’ rule at all, since what we are tea 
saying is ‘The result of this thing, the policy’. The two elemen ^ 
the possessive are interpreted as being ‘result’ (property) and ^ 
thing’ (owner), the following noun ‘policy’ being added by wa - 
explanation. t he 

When, as in example 12, the demonstrative quann ^ ^ 
property-word and not the owner-word, it is placed al e 
completed construction: 

eJU IcujSs?- government- (of )-us, this-one. 
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excise 54 


a App'y 

following 


the correct part of l-u to the owner-word in the 
and translate your answers. 


JJ ? 

jjLJl Sjl— * 1 

* 


CJ-Ji 0 

3 JV J l d# A 


lihJI 3 

iS^Ul a—L— £ 

SjjUall i— V 


J Ijll iiy 


B Apply the correct part of dJJi to the property-word and 
translate your answers. 

Jy/Jl 0 £ 


Summary 

The possessive in Arabic is undoubtedly tricky. What you have to 
look out for is the placing together of two nouns (or a noun and a 
pronoun suffix). You should learn to recognise the latter fairly 
like* hi anc * ' n P ract8ce t * ie noun-noun possessive usually looks 



8 const m . mDer thls visua l picture and it will hel 
c ions. Remember, too, property before 
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Word shape 


Schematic 

Arabic example 

Sound-alike 

CuCuuC 


Toulouse 


This is a fairly common noun-shape in Arabic, having the two h 
functions: " 

1 To form the plural of words whose singular shape is us 

CaCC, e.g. bayt takes plural buyuut. ■ 

2 To form the verbal noun from simple verbs, that is the w 
which means ‘the action of doing’. For example, from the ro^ 
d-kh-1 which has the basic meaning of ‘entering’, we get J 
dukhuul which means ‘the act of entering; entrance’. ^ 

Note that, as is unfortunately the case with many shapes, 
CuCuuC cannot be formed in an arbitrary manner from any noun 
or verb root. The benefit of learning the shapes is in recognition, 
not formation. Any word which you come across in the form 
CuCuuC will be either a plural or a verbal noun. 


mirxit Six 

ins no new grammatical material. Units 1 to 5 contain 
Unit 6 basic groundwork of Arabic grammar, apart from the 
most of the opportunity to revise these and make sure you 

— a—**- 

ct,Hv the words overleaf and read them aloud, taking special 
■“* ,v * all consonants (including doubled ones) 

long ones). The root consonants are given 


Root consonants and word shapes 

We have already learned a few Arabic word-shapes in the previous 
units. Now it is time to take a closer look at the structure of the 
language. Overleaf is an incomplete list of word shapes which 
occur in Arabic, and you will benefit greatly if you read these 
words aloud several times and try to tune your ear to the cadences 
of the language. 

The reason that Arabic is able to use a defective script which 


to give full value to 


omits all short vowels (among other things) is that it is primarily a 
language of patterns. These patterns are in the vast majority of 
cases based on what we shall call the three-consonant root system. 
This means that the framework of most Arabic words is a series of 


three consonants which carry the basic meaning. This framework is 
filled in with vowels and other additions to produce an actual 
word. For instance, in the familiar word kitaab book the consonant 
senes k-t-b suggests the basic idea of ‘writing’, and the short i and 

ong a-vowels then produce the word kitaab which has the accepted 
meaning ‘book’. 

k-ubf 6 ^ rst t ^' n 8 to note is that the consonant series (in this case 
rK >sitio em f mS * n ^ Xec * orc * er ant * there is no question of altering the 
chanop 11 ° any these consonants. This would cause a complete 
■‘Pplying 111 meanm 8- The body of the word is constructed by 
• 0 weUins° ne °! 3 com P* ex hut limited set of variations in internal 
^uants - aiM */° r using certain prefixes and suffixes. Root con- 
^ionallv middle one - can be doubled, and oc- 

■ oot cp.; ° her con sonants can be introduced between those of the 
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j (w-s-kh) dirty 
Ufj (f-r-sh) brush 


(t-w-j) 
a^* (m-r-r) 

(r-t-b) 
(S-l-H) 
(sh-j-:) 
^ (k-l-m) 
(k-r-m) 
( r -’-0 

(S-l-:) 

■\}^> (S-H-r) 
. * 

l*-C> I (S-d-q) 
.Q»l (T-b-b) 
jli (T-y-r) 


crown 

time, occasion 

arrange 

righteous 

brave 

speech 

generous 

compassionate 

bald 

desert 

friends 

doctors 

aviation 


£-LL* (f-t-H) 
(H-s-b) 
(d-r-s) 
(d-w-r) 

(m-H-n) 
I (q-l-b) 


Jj (y-d) 

(d-m) 

iljjj (z-l-z-1) earn** 

(S-n-d-q) box 

*y>j (z-m-r-d) emeroli 

JjLi (sh-T-r-n-j) • 

^UET (b-n-f-s-j) •-' olet 

Oyj& (t-l-f-z-y-n) tele* 
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o recognise word shapes is important for two mam 

Being able t0 

re* 50 ®* n the usual sort of unvowelled text, the recog- 

Obviously. I word shape will enable you to pronounce 

oition ot a anc j lcam it w i t hout puzzling out which 

the particular 

vowels gc ^ whe ^ pattern of a word will suggest its function 

ln sentence and help you to determine its meaning, 

within 

Neither of these principles works all the time, but every little 
guidance helps- 

The three-consonant root 

«/ have already learned that these fixed series of three Arabic 
consonants forna the basic nucleus of most Arabic words. It is 
important to note that the sign hamza is, for these purposes, 
regarded as a consonant, although it unfortunately crops up in 
prefixes and suffixes as well. 

Let us take a few more examples of k-t-b and look at a few ways 
in which this root-series can be used to give different words and 
meanings. (For the sake of clarity in the following examples, the 
root letters are given in capitals. This does not in this case indicate 
anv change in pronunciation.! 



ytT KiTaaB 
vtT KiTaaBa 
v-JlS KaaTiB 

maKTaB 




tnaKTaBa 


^ muKaaTaBa 


book (simply a choice of internal vowelling, 
with no prefixes or suffixes) 
writing (feminine suffix added to the previous 
word to change its meaning) 
a writer, clerk (change of internal vowelling: 
this shape should already be familiar to you 
as the ‘doing’ pattern) 

office, desk (the very common prefix ma- here, 
plus another change in vowelling. This is the 
‘place of’ pattern, which you should also 
recognise) 

library, bookshop (same as above, but again 
the feminine ending is used to change the 
meaning) 

correspondence (another common prefix mu- 
plus another change in vowelling) 
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Roots, word shapes and meaning 

In an ideal world 


(a) Each Arabic root would have one specific meaning assigned to 
it, 

(b) Each word-shape derived from it would alter or extend that 
meaning in a specific way; 

(c) Each Arabic root would utilise all the patterns available tojt. 

If all these were true, we would have the world’s finest natural 
computer language, and you could throw this book away and start 
pressing buttons. Now for the reality. 


(a) While it is true that most roots retain some semblance of their 
basic meaning throughout their derivatives, there are quite a few 
exceptions. For instance, returning to k-t-b, ^ ^ maKTuuB 

means, as you know, ‘written’, and muKtaTiB means a 

subscriber (the first t, incidentally, being an added letter, not pad 
of the root), but KaTiiBa means ‘a battalion’. The connection 


in this last with writing is certainly not immediately clear. The root 
D-.-f vacillates between the rather contrasting meanings 'weak' 
ness and doubling , and dh-h-b hovers between ‘going away 
and ‘gold’. This problem (although fortunately rarely) extends as 
far as the archaic poetic word u^»- jawn, for which one dictionary 
gives the entry Black, white. Light red’. However, in the majority 
of cases the roots are quite stable, and their study provides a ve 
useful tool in learning Arabic. 

(b) Many derived word shapes do change the application oi} 
root meaning in a reasonable specific way, but there are 
tunately many alternatives, and some of the connections wit 
root may be clear to the Arab mind, but not to ours. M 



it is in general well worth paying attention to the system 

the b“‘ ° n ‘' 

wor d shapes are very common, others quite rare. In any 
(c) S ° or( js should not be coined without resort being made to a 
case ’ W „rv to see if they exist, until some basic rules have been 

dictionary 

learned- 

Notation of the roots 

— e s y S tem used in this book is that already familiar from the 
word-shape sections, i.e. C for the consonants (numbered C', C 2 , 
etc if necessary), and v for a short vowel, vv for a long vowel. If 
these vowels are invariable within a certain pattern, the actual 
vowel (a, ii, uu, etc.) is given, and similarly standard prefixes and 
suffixes, again not subject to change, are spelled out (e.g. ma- and 
mu- above). Doubled consonants are noted twice ( C 2 C 2 ). 

The point of the exercise is to develop a sense of how Arabic 
words sound and, where possible, English words which more or less 
‘rhyme’ with the Arabic example are given. 


Phonetic nature of the roots 

Most roots contain three distinct consonants, such as k-t-b, d-r-s 
and so on. Quite a few, however, have identical second and third 
radicals, and this causes some problems in the derivation of certain 
patterns. Examples are m-r-r, f-n-n. More rarely the first and third 
consonants are the same (e.g. th-l-th) but this causes no problems. 

e greatest nuisances are the so-called ‘weak’ consonants (j and 
an a "/does not count as a consonant at all ) which can occur in 
rean' 30S t '° n * n a root- These vacillate between being elided and 
pearing, and we shall need to say much more about them later. 


Analysis °f the word list (p. 68) 


Groi 


v>r°up ^ in 

from the - t lese wor< ^ s are very simple, basic derivatives formed 


extrangou r ? 0t w ' l hout the use of any long vowels, the only 

j . ^ mature beins the feminine enriino Wnrthv nf nnte are 


being the feminine ending. Worthy of note are 
G , . a root with identical second and third consonants, 
. !fr0m,her001 t-w-j, the w having been in this case 
' s difij Cu j t 0u §h simple in form, the vowelling of these basic nouns 
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Group B This group shows the second stage of internal c ) la 
i_j j has a doubled middle consonant, and all the other example 

make use of long vowels. These are mostly adjective shapes, but d 
course can be used as nouns too. 01 

Group C These words show the introduction of prefixes (i) an( | 

suffixes ( jl and *1 ) without internal additions to the root. ,Q,| 

again illustrates a ‘doubled’ root (i.e. with C 2 and C 3 the same). 
Group D This is a pot pourri of more complex shapes, mainly 
using both prefixes and internal changes. They are all common 
derivatives and will be dealt with later. For now, try to get used to 
the sound of the words - remembering to keep your long vowels long 
and to pronounce the doubled consonants. 

Group E Here are two examples of roots which have only two 
consonants. There are not many of these, and they are mainly basic 
primitive nouns. 

Group F This group consists of roots whose radicals exceed three 
in number. There are quite a few four-consonant roots in Arabic, 
many of them repeating two pairs of consonants as in iljlj, 
earthquake. The remainder of the list, extending to five or even si* 
consonants (if you count ‘television’) are all words of foreign 
origin and are included only for interest. They have few derivatives, 
except their plurals. 


Using a dictionary 

Another very good reason for developing the ability to det ^ t iy 
the root consonants of an Arabic word is that all cU not 
available Arabic-English dictionaries are arranged by roo 'i 0 \c- 
words. (There is one exception to this, but the dictionary ^ or d, 
German: see Appendix 4). Therefore, to look up an Ara ' | o0 li 
you must first isolate the root consonants (usually three), ^ 
up this root, and finally seek the word required all & 

rivatives listed after the root entry. For instance, , 

derivatives we have mentioned - such as t 4 

so on - will be listed in the entry <-~3' k-t-b. 
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obviously presents problems, and really the only way to 
^” ,s me t bem is to study the shape of Arabic words and thus gain 
° VerC °ence in distinguishing roots from extraneous letters. In fact 
^^number of letters which occur ‘non-radically’ is fairly limited, 
vou will soon get used to them by conscientiously learning the 
aD r d shapes given. For instance, you may already have noticed 
that mu- and ma- are very common prefixes, which should be 
ignored when looking up a word. 

Apart from long vowels ( \ t _j and ) and the doubling of root 
letters (usually the middle one), the following are the most common 
Arabic letters added to roots to form derivatives: 

; ^ * C> 0 jj- and <_$ (used as a consonant). Of 

these, j is the least common, being used only in certain types of 
verbs. 


exercise 6.1 Read the following words aloud, trying to get the feel 
of their shape, then try to isolate and write down their root 
consonants. (The words have all been given in the vocabularies of 
preceding units.) 


•j'jj 

i 

Oy£- 

r 


A 


V 

SjL** 

\Y 


w 

J_>>o 

\1 

& 

>0 

(J )X^3 

Y » 


\\ 


* « Yf 



Y 


\ 


% 

o y?-** 

0 


Y* 

•Xjy 

* 

> 

u 


\T 

*d'jj 

u 


W 


YY 






Yo 


Unit Seven 

Text and translation 


He travelled to Kuwait, 
then returned to Bahrain. 

She opened the door and 
went in. 

Did you pay the money? 
No, I refused. 

We have eaten and drunk. 

The driver spoke to the 
boss. 

My wife cooked the food. 

The newspapers announced 
the result of the 
election. 

The workmen refused the 
raise and went on strike. 

The secretaries met and 
elected their delegate. 

I put it in my briefcase 
in the morning. 

The girl admitted me and 
sat me down. 


Jl grj f Jl 


uri 

^Ukjl 

c Udl j jkJ- j e*+3 

t 


The Prime Minister ^ t J' o~?-> 

arrived in Riyadh 
yesterday. 


We didn’t find the report 
in the file. 


jUaJl J jj ycl' 
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Vocabulary 


Ver te (^ tstemSgiVen) 


jU(HI) travel 


jCt °P en 


push, pay 

J ^ 1 

' i 

refuse 

& 

^ drink 



cook 

j"£\ (IV) strike; go on strike 
J&\ (Vlll)fo elect 
& arrive (at - <Jl ) 
find 

Nouns 

Kuwait 

Riyadh 

< OL ) wife 

^ L ) election 

% 

case, briefcase 1 

(tC o 

Jj ) cn£j boss, chief 
«r •" *1 

tr-j Prime Minister 


, cause to enter 


aIpI (IV) announce 

*1^-1 (VIII) meet, hold a meeting 

^J>j put, place 

'• * 

^JL^l (IV) seat someone, cause 
~ to sit 

c_ jS" - write 

tjlj * Jl Bahrain 

O* J* money (/) 3 

^ of / 

Tbod 
raise (in pay ) 
morning 

(jj jlij) report 


Prime Minister (yliS) ^x*S ^/e, dossier 

in Tabled T Ver ^ s ' n< hcate that they are derived forms, whose parts are 
the na s , . 0 ^PPendix 1. This is for reference only, and makes no difference to 
Wst fense of these verbs is formed. 
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Other words 

✓ > 

v 4 j 

then 
U not 

jli i Jj particle said to emphasise 
the past tense 



yesterday 


The Arabic verb 

The Arabic verb differs from its English counterpart in two impor- 
tant ways: 

1 It has only two tenses (i.e. ways to express when the action takes 
place), which we shall call past and present. The past tense is used 
for all actions which are already completed, and the present tense 
for all actions not yet complete. 

2 As we shall see shortly, most verbs can be reduced to a past 

stem and a present stem, and a standard set of prefixes and suffixes 
can be added to these stems (which are not actual words, but ‘tools 
of grammar) to form meaningful words. The main problem wit 
these stems is that they are frequently distorted by the occurrence 
of the weak letters waaw and yad as one of the radicals, or the ac 
that the second and third radicals are identical. Verbs with 
features will not be used yet. Also, Arabic has a system by whic ^ 
stem of a verb may be altered in a series of nine specific w' a ys 
vary the meaning. These modified stems are traditionally nurn 
II-X in Roman numerals, and will be introduced now to inc 
our scope in vocabulary, the Roman numeral of the ste ^ 
being given for reference. These so-called Derived Forms 
verb form the tenses in the same way as the simple verb ( r 
to as Form I). ^ 

Because of its complexity and the fact that there is tb « 

learning it, the section on the verb has been separated r ^*1 
main body of this book and is given in the form of 3 ,yptf 
description and a series of tables in Appendix 1. All ' e 1 


ously be learned eventually, so start now and learn by 
m 3St °,_ „ QS t-tense suffixes in Table 1. These are used with only 


, f flu*** . past-tense suinxes in xaoie i. inese ; 

Jj to, towards (pronounced ’g u ^'slightly varying forms on all Arabic verbs. 


T-lkiafi about verbs 

are ‘doing words’, words which refer to actions, and in 
Ver . s h we usually talk about them as ‘to do, to find, to speak’ etc. 

, _ - p ar t of the verb is called the infinitive. Arabic has no 
1 finitive, and the usual practice is to give Arabic verbs in the he- 
frn of the past tense. The reason for this is that this part of the 
verb has no written prefixes or suffixes, and is thus regarded as the 
m0 st basic part of the verb. In many verbs it also constitutes the 
past stem, from which all other parts of the past tense can be 
formed. So remember that when we give a verb as, say katab 
to write, the part we give actually means ‘he wrote’. 

Hie past tense 

Study Table 1 thoroughly, as it forms the basis for forming the past 
tense of all Arabic verbs. 

Since this is our first attempt at the verb, here is the past tense of 
katab to write given in transliteration: 


Singular 

katab he wrote 

kata bat she wrote 

katabt(a) you wrote (m) 

katabti you wrote (f) 

katabtfu) 1 wrote 


katabuu 

katabna 

katabtum 

katabtunna 

katabnaa 


Plural 

they (m) wrote 
they (f) wrote 
you (m) wrote 
you (f) wrote 
we wrote 


actto' C distinguishes the sex of the person carrying out the 
had bh° ? rb more precisely than English. English once 
you’ h° U ^° St ant ^ ye d°’ ' nstea< ^ *he singular and plural 
m ore c Ut f eVer distinguished between the sexes. You have to be 
2 Th e w h° m y° u are speaking to or about in Arabic. 

a bout t orms §' ven in Table 1 are used when talking to or 
Practice H ° Pe ° p * e or things. They are not too common in 
though ’J° you can re< iuce your burden by omitting them here, 
w ays bearing them in mind for future reference. 
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Translation of the past tense 

Since Arabic has very few tenses in comparison to English 
Arabic past tense has to be translated in a variety of 
according to context. Katab can mean ‘he wrote; he has written 3 ^’ 
had written’, i.e. anything that indicates that the action of writin 
complete, over and done with. ® ls 


Subject pronouns 

In English we have to say ‘ he wrote’, ‘ you wrote’, etc., to clarify w ^ 0 
performed the action. This is because the English verb has no 
varying forms in the past tense, but is always ‘wrote’ no matter 
what the subject. Arabic, on the other hand, carefully distinguishes 
exactly who has carried out the action of the verb, and con- 
sequently subject pronouns are not normally stated. To go back to 
pidgin English, if you like: 


I^S" wrote (-they, m) they (m) wrote. 

wrote (-she) she wrote. 
heS - wrote (-we) we wrote. 


Study the examples 1-4 on page 74, where the subject of the verb 
(i.e. the person carrying out the action) is expressed by the verb- 
suffix, and there is no need to supply a separate pronoun. 


EXERCISE 7.1 Read aloud and translate: 


j 

i 


r 

\jLaj 

r 


\yii 

A 

* , . b 

crir“ 

V 


n 



U 

LJsCj 

w 

(*? 



C...1 

n 

C-cT 

s • 

\o 


u 



Y * 

0 



u 

\yJ>J 
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Word order and agreement 

e 78 we dealt with sentences in which the subject (do-er) of 
^ erb i s a pronoun like ‘he’, T or ‘you’. When the subject of a 
1 b is actually specified, like ‘the driver’ (example 5), ‘my wife’ 
[example 6) and so on, two important points arise: 

1 The verb comes first, followed by the subject. 

2 The verb is always in the he- or she-form. 


The verb coming first is merely a fact of (Arabic) life, about 
which little can be said. Other word-orders are possible, but this is 
the most common, so if you are using a verb remember this order: 



The fact that the verb in these cases is either in the he- or the 
she-form, i.e. always singular, never plural, is unusual to say the 
least, and should be noted carefully. You will remember that the 
plural of things (inanimate objects or abstracts) is regarded in 
Arabic as feminine singular, so the rule for verbs which precede their 
subjects looks like this: 


Verb 

toe-form for 


stoe-form for 


Subject 

One male being. 

Two or more male beings. 
One object of grammatically 
masculine gender. 

One female being. 

Two or more female beings. 
One object, grammatically 
feminine. 

Two or more of any object. 


Examples 5-1 ■ 

Po ' nt > so stuHv tu” text on P a 8 e 74 illustrate this important 
x mem carefully. 





RCISE 7.2 

Apply the correct part of the verb in brackets to the fo]i 0 
sentences: 


•111 (^Jt) Y 

oil J~\ (jlpi) i 

cr* p {M 1 

i_jUI <UUaJI A 


Translate your answers. 


ij-tki (Jl C^Jl l~ l_j 

}J-\ oijii ( jri) 
JJU! aUCU (( Jsj 
JllJt (^ii 

C-Jl (~b~j 
jjyJl <o-jj 


eement of verbs coming after their subjects 

dy examples 8 and 9 on page 74 carefully. Sometimes a su 
more than one verb, and in these cases the word-order i: 


1 First Verb 


Subject 


Object 
(if any) 


Second Verb 


In such sentences the second verb, which comes after its subjec 
has to agree fully with it, that is, to reflect exactly its number an^ 
gender (masculine or feminine). The reasoning is something 1 
this (in sentence 8): 

Refused the workers the raise and they struck 

The second verb needs to be given its full form, so the s 
conveys the exact nature of its subject - in this case male and P ^ 
In any case, the rule is that verbs which for any reason 
after their subjects must agree fully in gender and number . . 
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v, 

attached to verbs is the ‘me’ suffix which is is- -nii instead r 
Verbs having pronoun suffixes added to them remain th° ^ * 
unaffected, with the following exceptions: ern se| Vcs 

(a) the alif written after all verb forms ending in - uu k 

(see Table 1, note 3). fitted 

(b) the ‘you’ plural masculine ending -turn adds a waaw bef 

pronoun suffix, e.g. 0re the 

you found +U her — - 
EXERCISE 7.4 

A Form one-word sentences on the following pattern (as ther 
no ‘it’ in Arabic, ‘him’ or ‘her’ has been given): e ' 

They (m) — me (4*-,) j They found me. 

1 He — her (J>oi) 2 She — him ( ^ ) 3 We - her 
(^i>) 4 They (f) — him 5 You (m,s) — her (^JS) 6 I - 
him (jri)7 You (m,pl) — them (m) US') 8 You (f,s) - him 
) 9 He — her (^i) 10 We — her (^i) 

B Read aloud and translate your answers 


Particles used with the past tense 

‘Particles’ is a handy term for the odds and ends of a language 
which do not fit into any of the main categories (verb, noun, etc.). 
Arabic has many such short words, some virtually meaningless (but 
habitually used), and others which affect the meaning of a phrase or 
sentence quite significantly. Here are two examples used with the 
past tense of the verb: 

1 0* qad, often strengthened to Ju! laqad. Placed before the verb, a* 
in example 12 on page 74, it emphasises the completeness of th® 
action, i.e. that it is really and truly over and done w ' 
However, its use is mainly stylistic, although it is very comm aie 

2 U maa. This can be placed before the past tense verb, to neg ^ 
it, as in example 13 on page 74. Watch out for this w° r qdC 
Arabic, because it has several meanings apart from t e 
given here. 

k 
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Read aloud and translate: 

i— ’Vy-dl (j Jti-tll ^ 

jllail <jl <&rjj Y 

uk u r 

^1 \JT\j .111 I yji Ji £ 

l^Z~Jt>-l j l^l C— l>ol 0 

(j ^ 

^ a l l (J V 

? i^l O/L* Ja A 

Jii4JI (j (Jjjlall J.jdS ^ 

(^1 Ij^iL* 4i 


Words beginning with vowels 


The Arabs refuse to accept words beginning with two consonants 
(ie. without a vowel between them, as in English stop, cliff). They 
get round the problem by writing an alif on the front of such words 
and giving this alif a vowel, usually i. The process is very like the 
nghsh use of ‘Spain’, while the Spanish say‘Espana’(as they don’t 
' L tW ° ’ n * t ‘. a * consonants either). However, the Arabs, having 
uni? UC ? an vowe h then insist that it is elided (missed out) 
p au SS . Wor h occurs at the beginning of an utterance or after a 
suc^ m S P eec ^' This can cause a great deal of bother, especially if 
*hich ° o rdS .P CC P r ^ ter an °ther word ending in a consonant, in 


w ord ^ ra h s supply a vowel on the end of the previous 


they can st jjj gjjjjg t jj g vowe j 0 f t h e alif. 
after • ^ ama: l ° meet ’ a meeting is such a word. If this occurs 
P a nse, you are supposed to pronounce it as it stands 
su PPosed U ' ^ or ex ample, it is preceded by wa and, you are 
hurthernto ° ( sa ^.’ wa jtama:, dropping the initial i-vowel. 
fe *upp 0 „ r j’ “ h ' s preceded by the question-mark word hal, you 
e to supply an i-vowel on the end of this and say hali 
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This is all too much - and has little practical meaning. i n p 
we frequently glide over such junctures as in ‘I saw Priscili a ^ 
shop’ (said quickly), and this is equally acceptable in Arabic 0 *** 
More important, some Arabic words like ’aDrabuu | 
example 8 on page 74 which look as if they begin with^ *® 
actually begin with a glottal stop ( hamza ) which ought to^ 
retained in pronunciation. wa + ’aDrabuu is pronounced * 
’aDrabuu, not wa Drabuu. To save ourselves a lot of trouble, wo h* 
where the glottal stop has to be retained will be written in Arab 
with the hamza , and in transliteration with the apostrophe Q 

representing it, e.g. ’aDrabuu. Words which elide will fe 

written without the appropriate sign in either alphabet, e.g 

ijtama:. 


Unit Eight 

Te xt and translation 

Ga mal Abdul Nasser was a 
great leader. 

The engineer was busy. 

His mother was ill. 

I W as in Dubai on Thursday. 
VVe were at the theatre. 

This programme is not 
suitable for children. 

Her sister is not beautiful. 

The king became a tyrant. 

Matters became complicated. 

The man is ignorant! 

This policy is futile. 

Muhammad is a good worker 
(diligent). 

He is shrewd! 

The delegation had (already) 
arrived. 

The >' had (already) eaten. 

^ °cabulary 


( c ia£- Ijjli JUa J lf>- j IS" \ 

olS' Y 

jA ol vl-llS* T 

^-JLl j 0 

t 

i*»m3 V 
\j&r dJUW jU A 

'o( v 
* 

aJL^LsJ 4^uLwmJ1 d*a a ^ ^ 
j-ip ijiut b\ \y 

a* aijll oir M 
i^iri j» ijjir \o 


r c^> 


theatre 


^ ‘ >$) UJIi leader 


(fV) fJi d °y 

-ti-Vl Sunday 
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engineer 

(©& 

programme 

(JliL»l) Jik 

child , baby 

A- 

king 


tyrant 

t .* 


(jLt* ) matter , affair 

.A 

delegation 

(OL) j 

arrangement 

education 

(oiA oij^ 

exercise 

(°J~) 

teacher 


( 0>) inspector 


Adjectives 

great, mighty 

<J[s clever, intelligent 

Jrli futile, a failure 


Verbs 

otr was, were 
(IV) become 
become 

S' 

t«_Jj (II) arrange 


Monday 
t L *Aii S ^ y Tuesday 

c 

*UjjNI Wednesday 
I T hursday 
a^Ls\ ^ y Friday 

— .J' * y Saturday 
(jy) j editor 



(dy) 


representative 


, actor 


» ^ 

Dubai 

Jllit* Muhammad 


1 -* 1 
(0 J-) organiser 

j*o Ul JLp J£- Gamai Abdul 
Nasser 


0 *' et ord introducing a type of equational sentence 

°r 


words 


j 0 rd used before the predicate of the above, lending some emphasis. 



Grammar and sentence construction 

So far we have learned how to write simple equational sentences 
(X is/are Y) and sentences with a verb. This unit gives a few more 
basic techniques to help us understand other types of sentence. 


The verb ‘was/were’ 

We have already learned that no verb is used in Arabic to translate 
is/are in simple equational sentences (see page 37). However, when 
talking about past time, a verb for was/were is necessary. 

The verb used is a rather difficult one, having an original middle 
radical waaw, which is elided in the past tense. This type of verb 
will be discussed later (see page 251), but meanwhile, let us learn the 
past tense of this important verb kaan. Note that it is the stem of 
the verb which is difficult, having two separate forms. The endings 
are the standard ones used on all Arabic verbs. 


•JjSjv* complicated 

suitable, fitting 
JaU- ignorant 


- *f 

( _ r J is/are not 
(II) teach 

' ^ ' , 
iJatj (II) appoint, employ 

^ * 

Ji>-I take 





Singular 

Plural 

** Was 0 IT kaan 

^ Was dU IT kaanat 

they (m) were \y^S kaanuu 

they (f) were Js kunna 

you (m) were kuntum 

you (f) were jzS kuntunna 

we were 15 kunnaa 

”” <l " ) wm t aUa| 

kmi 

I was 

^ ft ^ ■S' kunt(u) 
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Notes I 

1 There are two stems, kaan used in the he, she and u 1 

forms, and kun used in the rest. If it helps you to re ' S] 
note that the second, shortened stem kun is used before 
which begin with a consonant. Su $*t l 

2 Note the spelling of the they (f) and the we forms, W h 
nuun of the verb and that of the suffix are united and ^ 
with a shadda (doubling sign). Except for certain cases inv^? 1 ' 615 
the letter 1 ( laam ), this is a general rule in Arabic, wh° V ' n * 
unvowelled letter is immediately followed by its twin 6 e 311 

Learn the parts of this verb thoroughly. 


The accusative marker (See also page 1 7) 

If you have ever learned Latin or German, you will know that 
nouns can take certain special endings to show their function in a 
sentence. The only such ending to survive in English is the 
apostrophe s which indicates possession: ‘the manager’s office’. 
Such endings are called ‘case’ endings, the ‘case’ being the function 
the noun has in the sentence. 

Classical Arabic has a system of (usually) three case endings to 
mark the three cases of the noun: 

1 Nominative, 2 Accusative, 3 Genitive ] 

The use of these three cases in Arabic differs so much from the 
general application of the terms in European languages that it b 
not really worth while explaining the terms. We shall simply use 
them as a method of labelling. , w 

Now, in modern written Arabic - with the exception of 
special types of noun which will be dealt with later - the only 
ending which is indicated in print is the accusative case of inde ^ 
nouns and adjectives, singular or plural, which do not have a 
(e.g. the feminine ending, etc.). This ending is written by P laC1 , ^ 
alif after the noun/adjective, e.g. Ijiap lolli (example 1). a 
correct pronunciation is -an. ' c0 ip- 

In spoken Arabic this ending is ignored, except in ma ) 
mon expressions where it is given its full value, e.g. 
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pronounced ahlan wa sahlan 

Hello 

marHaban 
or marHab 

Hello, Welcome 

i p 

shukran 

Thanks 

i_ji* 

:afwan 

Don't mention it 

|ji?- 

jiddan 

Very 

1 Jbl 

abadan 

Never 

Ujs 

Tabtan 

Naturally 


Note that this is an indefinite ending and must not be used on 
words which have the definite article. Remember it is also not used 
after words which have other suffixes, such as the feminine ending. 
A few other nouns of a specific phonetic nature do not use it, but 
these will be pointed out as they arise. 

Simple ‘X was/were Y’ sentences 

Examine examples 1-3 on page 85. The structure of these sentences 
should be familiar, the pattern being the usual Verb - Subject - 
The Rest order. 

The important thing to remember is that in the X was/were Y 
type of sentence, the Y must be in the accusative case in Arabic 
grammar. This is marked in examples 1 and 2 by the use of the 
accusative marker alif, but not in example 3, because the feminine 
ending is present. If we change example 1 into ‘Gamal Abdul 
asser was the great leader...’, the accusative marker will also 

isappear, because it is not used on words which have the definite 

article 'the : 

. . . •AjUJI y^»LJI Xs- lj^»- 

P r epo ^ anc * ^ show the use of the verb was/were with 
ca ses fij 10na ' P^ rases - The intervention of the preposition (in both 
without eliminates the possibility of an accusative, with or 
eq Ua tio n n | ar ^ er ' The question of accusatives only arises in simple 
(i.e. Wa a sentences in the past, when we say X was/were Y 
e same thing as Y, not in Y, or at Y, or the like). 
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EXERCISE 8.1 

A Change the following sentences into the past tense 
verb kaan, for example: 






ail 


<LiU L.LJI 


Ioa 


tsr 3 ^ 


O* (/ 

oip ai^il 

Jf- uia*’ 1 


Y 

i 

i 

A 

y* 

YY 


using 

jjJi! il)15" 

Call 
(jjOOdJl 



*~»-j da, 
if*' call 


V 

Y 

11 


B Read aloud and translate your answers. 


The negative verb laysa - ‘is/are not’ 

Think back to the simple equational sentence in the present tense, X 
is/are Y. As you already know, no verb is used in such sentences. 
However, when we wish to negate them, the special verb laysa. 
meaning is/are not, is used. 

This is rather a peculiar verb. Not only does it have this strange 
negative meaning, but it also takes the form of a past verb, but with 
a present meaning; ‘is/are not’, not ‘was/were not’. There are some 
peculiarities about its conjugation, so study the following table 
carefully. Laysa has two stems lays and las used in the same way as 
those of kaan, and in addition it preserves the full terminations of 
Classical Arabic, including the original -a suffix of the he-form. 


Singular 

Plural 

he is not laysa 

she is not C— J laysat 

they (m) are not 1 J laysuu 

they (f) are not * asna 

you (m) are not l as,um 

you (f) are not Jp—i l astun08 

we are not to-i ' asna8 

you (m) are not C..~! lasta 

you (f) are not C — S lasti 

I am not C 1 lastu 


A 
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b laysa is used in exactly the same way as kaan, and takes 
The ve ^ e ,y» j n x is/are not Y) in the accusative case, shown 
its predrea r ^ er ^ wor( j does not have the definite article, 
by the 6 an d 7 on page 85 illustrate its use. 


EXERCISE 8.2 

Negate the following sentences, using laysa for equational 
A tences and maa (see page 82) to negate kaan sentences. 


il Y 

* 

c 

CJlS" A 

saaJ-l djoil j ( j. " jO» \ » 


JaU ol^l > 
0» ~Jl »j# ^jsdl (J OilS" V 

J \jAAa dJLJI < >b 0 

U)\ Jo ^k£)l V 
'j* Y 


B Read aloud and translate your answers. 

‘X became Y’ sentences 

Arabic has several verbs meaning ‘to become’, all of which share 
with kaan and laysa the feature that their predicate (‘Y’) is in the 
accusative, again shown by the marker as required. The most 
common of these verbs are ’aSbaH, which is perfectly regular in the 
past tense, and Saar, which has two past stems Saar and Sir, used 
r r Xact ^ tbe same way as the two stems of kaan (kaan and kun). 
, eer to page 87. The stem Saar is used above the line in the 
°x, and Sir below it (i.e. where the verb suffixes begin with a 
,onsonanr). This type of verb is called a ‘Hollow Verb’ (because its 
whic^ rad ‘. ca * bro P s ou t, leaving it hollow), and has three types 
for f ut are gi y en ‘ n Table 5 in Appendix 1. Have a look at this now, 
°f these^ ^ rence ' Examples 8 and 9 on page 85 illustrate the use 


becom^ E 8 3 ^ rans ' ate into Arabic, using either of the verbs ‘to 

3 His shft^ 31116 bot - 2 (The) meat became cheap. 

4 She t. 801 (became) dirty. 

5 T be S ame famous in Kuwait. 

rcise became easy. 6 His job became difficult. 
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7 He became a great leader. 

8 She became a secretary in the government. 

9 That new newspaper has become ( = became) famous. 

10 Their policy became strange. 

Equational sentences with Hnna 

Apart from learning some new basic verbs and generally expandino 
our powers of recognition and expression, this unit has really been 
concerned with the use of the accusative case in Arabic. The 
accusative is the only case in Arabic which is ever marked i n 
everyday print (on unsuffixed nouns which do not carry the definite 
article). It also has some rather strange uses, as we shall now 

To review matters, nothing was in the accusative in ordinary 
equational sentences of the type 


With the three types of sentence using the verbs just dealt with, i.e. 


X 

was/were 

Y 

X 

is/are not 

Y 

X 

became 

Y 


the predicate (or Y-part) of the sentence was accusative. 

Now, while it is perfectly adequate to express ‘The man is 

ignorant’ by saying there is an alternative, of which 

Arab writers are very fond, which is to use the particle ’inna at the 
beginning of the sentence and say JaU- • Tradi i 

grammar books used to say that this ’inna meant ‘Indeed or 
Biblical ‘Verily’, but its common use today does not really sug 
much emphasis. It is more a matter of style. _ . ^t 

Anyhow, the important and rather odd thing about inna ^ 
it puts the subject (X-part) of the equational sentence 
accusative, again marking this accusative according to 
given above. Examples 10-13 show usages of ’inna, so let us 
them one by one. 
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marked accusative here, because the X-part ar-rajul 
1° T h f t be S definite article. 

“ 3S there is no marked accusative, but note the particle 
|1 A2 a ‘ n | a _ at tached to faashila (the Y-part of the sentence). This 
W ° a r fairly common practice, and may give extra emphasis to 

* e accusative marker goes on the subject ‘Muhammad’, 

12 jjjjg i s a word with no suffix and without the definite article. 
Watch this one carefully. Because the subject of the sentence 

13 should technically be accusative, the separate subject 
pronouns cannot be used. We therefore use the suffix 
pronouns, attached directly to ’inna. 


EXERCISE 8.4 

A Rewrite the following sentences, introducing them with ’inna. 
(The use of emphatic la is optional, but use it sometimes for 
practice.) 


o-dl j cCjS^ll diJI i 

o-Aa % 

' 4 *- iS^Jl dJlt A 


^3 aJ^ll IJu \ 

oJ~*j y* 

' v 


Read aloud and translate your answers. 

AXu'h h‘ her VerbS “ ‘ He had done *’ 

v erb kaan 1 6 ^ ra ^' c ver ^ ^ as on *y two tenses, past and present, the 
When it Ha f, can use d to give a more precise sense of time. 
exa mple s IS j vv ' t h another past verb (e.g. waSal and ’akaluu in 
done someth 30 ^’ ^ usua **y gives the meaning in English of ‘had 
optional - k 't^ ^ Ca " ed t * ie pluperfect tense). Again there is the 
Wore the U COmmon ~ particle qad which can be placed directly 
mam verb of the sentence. This is said to stress the 
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finality of the action, that it is completely over and done with 
again its use is mainly a matter of style. 

The word order in such sentences is always: 


I kaan 2 Subject 3 qad (optional) 4 Main Verb 5 The 


Note that the agreement of verb and subject follows the norm 
rules given on pp. 79-80, depending on whether the verb comes 
before or after its subject. If no subject is stated (as in example 151 
both verbs must obviously carry their subject marker suffixes. 


EXERCISE &5 


A Read aloud and translate the following sentences. 

ui J~aj 1 
*lli c-Jl o/ i 

paJJi uri r 

- t 

Jr* 4*"' l 

iiijJI (J If-tS” iJlkSI Owi) I 

y_yd\ OJuj v 

0 JjjJ-l L — ' ^ ^ 

ej> J' l r? J ^ 

* ^ I \ ^ 

B Change them into the pluperfect tense (had arrived, had drunk 
etc.) using the auxiliary verb kaan and the particle qad, e g 

Sentence 1 above *- j^j^JI J' J~*> ■*» 
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Word shapes 


Schematic 

Arabic example 

Sound-alike 

, m C‘aC 2 C 2 iC 3 


MacAskill; demanded 

2 taC'C 2 UC 3 


tartine (Fr.); canteen 


1 This is the active participle of Verb Form II (see Table 2 and 
later), indicating the person who carries out the action of that verb. 
The verb Ji* maththal means ‘to represent’, so jLf is ‘a 
representative’, also ‘an actor’. The form occurs also with an a- 
vowel instead of an i between C 2 and C J , in which case it means the 
person who has had the action of the verb done to him (passive 
participle). We have already had muwaDHDHaf an official, 

employee from UAb } to appoint, employ; note also the adjective Jit* 
complicated, having been complicated. 


2 This is the verbal noun (that which expresses the action of the 
Vef b) fr° m the same Verb Form (II). means ‘to put in order, 


arra nge’, thus 

organisation'. 


tartiib is ‘arranging’, ‘arrangement’. 


re ad a^T t Cr l ^ C P°' nt learning word shapes is to be able to 
e^y to n ° W somet ^' n 8 about Arabic words. It is not always 
Pattern ^ 30 exact English sound-alike, but the cadence of the 
these aloi H USUally easy to imitate, e.g. mumaththil demanded. Say 
°ne after another until they become familiar. 




Unit Nine 

Text and translation 


Large towns 

The new engineers 

The new teachers (f) 

The drillers arrived yesterday. 

The customs official searched 
the departing travellers. 

The students (f) entered 
many universities. 

They are workers in the car 
factory (factory of the cars). 

We are merchants in the 
capital (city). 


04. 


Ojj UJ-! 


\ 

1 

r 

i 

i 


U- oLIlkil cJUj •( 

t-jljlljl j y 

j ji. ^ 


Are you (m) Egyptians? 

These boys are not 
from those schools. 

Those women are skilled 
tailoresses. 


? ^jll t 

sM' ill* ^ *v> )• 


The two friends (m) came out 
of the cinema. 

He read two long articles in 
the magazine. 

96 


oU»L>. tLoJ! dbVy H 


rtf* 

(J [/ 
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ygcabulaf) 


driller 

, * 

(iJjtr) customs 
, ( .U) sipi * woman 


customs 


(^J~) traveller 

capital (city) 
friend 


^L) <ll£ (newspaper) friend 


(dy.) j »Cy painter, artist 
(OL) Llo (military) 
(dj-) JL>- porter 
(dj-) acc ountant 

(dj-) jL>- baker 
(OL) nurse (f) 

' j 

^ J ) V^L) Passenger 
v (° L ) V# fridge 


(Oj-) v-jIuT liar (lying) 

(<V) r Cj welder 
Oj~) & carpenter 
&J-) c & cook 
(^J~) contractor 
electrician 

J ^ 

guest 


' > jriage 

(k_J ^ ««pfer, stapling 

fill 2«i‘5oS W " h0Ut thC and its 


^ much, many 

^ cM* Ht tle,fe W 

(o. \ . 

C V' a ? Egyptian 

(>U ' 

^ <?««*, /ast 


( t ^-) experienced, expert 
Jsr complete 

poor 

(J^) uiz*- soi/ 

departing 
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v 

(II) examine, search 
Ji&l (VIII) work 


earn, gain 


I y read 

request, ask for 
J-jl (IV) send ( a person) 


JC- ask (a question) 


< IO 30 


Note a/so t/ie words given within the unit. 


Plurals: general principles 

As we have already noticed, plurals in Arabic are rather difficult 
due to their diverse and unpredictable character. There is no easy 
way round the problem, and the best way is to learn the plural of 
each word along with the singular. However, a sketch of the 
general principles may help you to see some logic in the system. 

While English distinguishes only between one/more than one 
Arabic has a three-way system, distinguishing one /two, /more than 
two. The special word form used for two of anything is called the 
dual and, although it does not occur all that frequently, you wi 
have to learn to recognise it. . . , 

The dual and one type of plural are formed by the addition 
special suffixes to nouns and adjectives and are therefore ca ^ 
external formations. The other, and more common, type of P u ” 
formed by changing the internal structure of the wor 
sometimes adding prefixes and/or suffixes of a different na jj 1 ^ 
those mentioned above). These are therefore called /nferno P t 
Learn plurals along with their singulars but, if you want 
follow Arabic logic, have a go at the following: 

1 All Arabic noun/adjectives would take an internal pl u 

they could. t c at* 

2 However, the internal plural patterns available d° n (put 

for very complex words, i.e. those having more g the 

Arabic letters (in general), so long words have to ' ^ 
second best option, that is the external or suffixed P 
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are many exceptions to this basic rule, but it is helpful 
T vou need to produce a plural for a new word. The nearer that 
wbe His to the simplest three-letter form, the more likely it is to take 
'vernal plural; the more complex its structure, the likelier it is 
^uTariven to the last resort of having a suffix plural (which one is 
‘ined on pp. 101-2). 

Have a look through the plurals in the vocabularies and you will 
that this generalisation works. For fun let us take a look at two 
borrowings from Europe. 

1 ^ film (often spelled in the singular, but the plural is 

always as given). This is a classic three-letter word like countless 
original Arabic words (e.g. jfj t JLi t ), so it immediately 

t ^ 

takes an internal plural /»M»I ’aflaam. 


2 djjjit television. This is obviously not a genuine Arabic word, 
as it has far too many letters. So it has to take an external suffix 
plural oUyjil; tilifizyoonaat (However, it did make the grade in 
the end in a shortened form, as the verb jib talfaz to televise ) 


The internal plural 

Note that the most common patterns of the internal plural are 
with t£ IT” 3 ’ Which shou,d be consulted in conjunction 

ou niuraf y r Stated ’ therC 1S n ° useful mle g° ver ning the formation 
plural U rouphiv 3 S1 ” gular ‘ The principle of the internal 
no more 8 ^ -T" 1° Enghsh foot ' feet ’ mouse-mice (English 
Arabic alters thp f n ’ f° r examp,e ’ boot-boots, house-houses), 
dwelling of structure of the word by changing the 

used as an int ° 0t , etters ’ and also s °me prefixes and suffixes are 
’aflaam) nte gral part of certain plural shapes (e.g. ’a- on 
The 

w °rds { wSe?T l ls ,f° rrned from both masculine and feminine 
Presence of the fpl?— denote objects or living beings) and the 

665 that it will k lnine en ding on the singular in no way guaran- 
_ will be present on the plural: 

The-;- Plural ^ 

rtla ^ e human being° CCUrS ’ even ’ as * n this case, on words denoting 
PUpi1 plural Sd.'yt; 
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The feminine ending on this latter is part of the plural Da t 
has nothing to do with gender or sex. ter & 


Adjectives, being as usual regarded as barely distinct fr 0 
may also take internal plurals, but the use of these is rest ^ n ° Ul1 
agreement with words denoting male human beings (see page ^ 1 

* 03 ). 


Some guidelines on the internal plural 

As will be clear from the preceding section, there is Htti e 

structive we can say about the internal plural except: C ° n " 

1 Again, learn all plurals along with their singulars. 

2 Study Appendix 3, which lists the most common internal D | 

patterns and gives some of the most frequently occur: 3 
correlations with singular shapes. Try to acquire a ‘feel’ f or '\h 
shapes. e 

3 Remember that simple, basic word-shapes will almost certainly 
have an internal plural form, whereas more complex ones may 
well have to take an external suffix plural. 

4 There are only two singular-plural correlations worth learning, 
both applying to four-radical words. The majority of four- 
radical words which have a short vowel between C 3 and C* take 
the internal plural pattern C'aCfaaC^iC 4 , and those which have 
a long vowel in this position take C 1 aCf aaC 3 iiC 4 . (Note that 
neither of these patterns shows the indefinite accusative mar- 
ker.) Study the following examples and say them aloud to get 
the feeling of the patterns. 


Short vowel between (f—C 4 

Plural pattern c'aC 2 aaC*iC? 

maSna: factory 

maSaani: 

maktab desk, office 

JlSl* makaatib 

<J-> jardal bucket 

Jjl y>- jaraadil 

y tarjama translation 

^1 f taraajim 

(• dirham dirham (money) 

daraahim j 
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The external (suffix) plural 

There are two types of external or suffix plural in Arabic, usually 
referred to as masculine and feminine. We have tried to provide on 
pp. 98-100 a rough guide as to which sort of nouns you might 
expect to take an external rather than an internal plural. Having 
decided or established that a given noun must take an external suffix 
plural, the following restrictions apply: 


Masculine external plural This is formed by adding -uun or -iin: 



Suffix 

Example 




Nominative case 

Other cases 

Oj— -uun 

-iin 

j muhandisuun 

muhandisiin 


With 

* nr j' 0n ^ ma ' n exception, this type of plural may only be used on 
Wor ds referring t 0 male human beings. 

Notes: 
j "The 

e exception is sana year, which has the plural 

l N ot Ul,/S ' n ” n anc * a * so the alternative O I sanawaat. 

( he slightly hybrid form jjl ibn son, plural djjJCtri 
“H/baniin, also having the alternative form *bi abnaa’. 
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, The nominative case form is used for the subjects of nor^ 
Inlenccand the predates of Hom sentenees (see pa 8e 9;/^ 
Ser ca*s” form is used for the objects of normal se„t e „ CK * 
supers S ’inna sentences, also after all prepos,, mm not » « 
SS part of possessi.es. In spoken Arabic the Sl% . 
used for all cases. 

You C a„ expect to find the masculine external pt uu 
used on fairly complex words denoting male human H* 

Feminine external plural This is formed b, adding, for all cue. 

V™ having first removed the feminine singular ending ( M , 

present. 


Suffix 


CA- a** 
CA- *sA 


Example 


Singular form 


OUjJb. mudarrisaat 
ijtimaaiaat 


„ * 

C.W 


^ ule^h^x^ples given that this type tf ** 
may be used: 

(»> for females W 

(b) for inanimates (things, ideas, eg j , . M , 

„ You can expect to Bnd the feminine extern, P«< 

“ Almos , all nouns which denote fenmle human beingr 
( ' toe, in the singular, the femmmee ="*”8 - what ». c, 

ferred to in Enghsh as it). w0 rds (tf 

Note the following irregular formations, a 
females: 

cl daughter, girl, pi- 

\ 

*1 mother, pi. CA^A 


as nouns) have equal rights in their choice of a 
ually the sa 5r er ther e is a subtle difference, and the following 
dural form ' " u a( jjectives with the exception of one specific type. 


Of adjectives in the plural 

Agre^ iparned that the plurals of things and abstracts are 

We have alre ^L lc ^ feminine singulars (see page 46). A strange 
larded m ^rab have tQ accept and try t0 > think of such 

fact, but on i e .'!, ins tead of ‘they’. The agreement of adjectives is 
plurals problem, as we simply use the feminine singular as in 

SafflP le ivSfadjSes (being as usual regarded as being vir 

Mow, Araou- j ^ have eQua , riehts in their choice of i 

, ually the same 

Eapply to all adjectives 

females, the external plural ending -aat is used (e.g. example 

1 * ^ Q/-\ 

either the masculine external plural (-uun/-iin) or the 

2 nlural is used. Which one is used depends again on the 

S of “ Sn-* "f the »«“*«■ “ 11 is “ ra P “• f ° r 

instance, mujtahid diligent, it will take an external plural, 
but many simple shape adjectives have their own internal 
plurals. Whichever of these is formed from a particular word 
must be used only in agreement with words denoting males. 

It follows from this that adjectives like far, distant, which 
are not normally applied to human beings, have no plural form of 
either type, requiring only the feminine singular form to agree with 
the plural of objects. Of the adjectives given so far, the following 
have internal plural forms which should now be learned. Adjectives 
not listed here, but commonly applied to human beings, may be 
assumed to take the suffix plural -uun/-iin when applied to men (e.g. 
OjIaW/yJilp f rom just). 

Adjective 


jhf 


Meaning 

lazy 

old 

young 

thin 

clean 


Male plural form 

Jlt 




. 1 i 

Qy-I sister, pi. 


cAy-\ 
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Adjective 

Meaning 

Ma| e Plural 

Jd> 

tall 

JljL 

_£~ai 

short 

jUai 


famous 



clever 

- * 
jlki 


fat 

ol^ 

l . « 

handsome 



mad 

(IaIUc. 

Vd/ 

strange 



foreign 


^JaP 

great 



intelligent 

» i 

*tfil 


ignorant 

J4>- 

-UJjf 

new 

A A 



As adjectives are generally more restricted in their shapes than 
nouns, there are a few singular-plural correlations worth looking at 
here, especially C'aC 2 iiC 3 -C'iC 2 aaC 3 , as in kabiir-kibaar etc. 

The agreement of adjectives with plural nouns may be sum- 
marised as: 


Nouns meaning Adjective form __ 

Things Feminine singular, usually with *— suffix. 

Females External fem. plural, suffix OL. 

Males External masc. plural Oj-lct— j ^^pe^of sing^ 81 
Internal plural j a< jjective 
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fully examples 1-6 on page 96, noting both the form of 
Study < i ar ®L d and the noun-adjective agreements, 
the pb* rais US 

rfEKCISK 9.1 

Change the following phrases/sentences into the singular. 

A 

.UiJI iijii Y > 

oLjIp CjL*»jJ11 QJ (S' Y* 

iLiill joL^all jjlCjLl JbM £ 

* • «** 

j *1 ti- 5 <J Jiiil fi 

iLil* C-ilS^ A fbl V 

<L->«p OUIjj ^ * Ol y»l* Oll»L>- ^ 


Obljj 


A...... >^11 


B Change the following into the plural. (Remember that verbs 
preceding their subject remain singular, and that the -uun/din plural 
ending must show the correct case.) 


jO - 1 jliJI Y 

tSj*** JjliU 



iuir iiti* 

f 



0 

^jUii 

n 


J.u.1 o^'yi j<jdi ^ 

V 


jdULI J&U (Jr 

* 


d-hJI jijji 1 



5^5^11 ijjil ail \ 

tj VT <Lai ojL-* ^Y 

sl-Jl j 4)^)1 OJl>-j \i 

ij uJ j A A* tj LjtJ 1 \ Q 

d aloud and translate your answers to A and B. 
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Plural of the separate personal pronouns 

The singular personal pronouns were given on page 39 m 
the plurals given below. (Remember, for things, they = s { le ° W let >n, 



naHnu 

we 


antum 

you (m) 


antunna 

you (f) 

r* 

hum 

they (m) 


hunna 

they (f) 



Study examples 7-9 on page 96 which employ plural personal 
pronouns. In 9, antum is prefixed by the question-mark particle ’a 
(see page 40). 

Plural of the demonstratives 

When referring to human beings (in the plural) the following forms ! 
are used for both men and women. The spelling of both forms is ■ 

rather tricky, so pay close attention to it. (For the sign see page , 
23.) 1 


* V haa'ulaa’i these(-people) 

„ i { 

dJiljl uulaa'ika those(-people) 


Again, because all plurals of objects or abstracts are regarded as 
feminine singulars, the singular demonstratives » haadhihi an 
dih tilka are used for ‘these’ and ‘those’ respectively. Example 1 
and 11 illustrate the use of the human plural forms. 


fftERCISE 9.2 

4 App!y the a PP r °P riate part of la * this to: 

0*>U| Y iUf I sijt! \ 

-^LrH * f 

OLJjdl ^ ^ 

jj.'j I A iljiil v 


B Apply the appropriate part of ddJj that to: 

L_JU-Sll Y 

Ol-Jl ( 

OUI *1 
DjdUJl a 


oL.jOll o 
S-b-U - 1 OljJlkJl y 


c Read aloud and translate your answers to A and B. 

D a^vthlnp 11 i Wing ’ Chan iu the pr ° nouns < separate or suffix) and 
anything else required by the sense into the plural. 


<-riJ y 

J ^ $ 

■ V/ A 

Read aloud and translate. 


J*l>- CJl > 

tSy-A* 111 r 

^>-U3 jili-i ji o 

Aljjil (j <L*Jw i* ^ 
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Dual nouns and adjectives 

The dual must be used when referring to two of anything. Alth 
this is not very common in practice, you should at least i ear ° U ^ 
recognise it. Fortunately, its formation is for the most part re 0 l ° 
for both nouns and adjectives. It is an external suffixed form 
parallel to the masculine external plural discussed on page ioj 011 ' 



Nominative case 


Other cases 


Suffix 

Example 

0L. -aan 

U- -ayn 

jL>-U» SaaHibaan 

SaaHibayn 


Notes: 
1 If J 


f 


If a word has the feminine ending, this is retained, but changes 
into an ordinary ‘t’ as it does before all suffixes. Example 13 
illustrates this. 

Agreeing adjectives must take the appropriate masculine or 
feminine dual ending and also agree with the noun in case. 
Example 13 again illustrates. 

In spoken Arabic, the nominative dual form is ignored and the 
ending -ayn (pronounced as in ‘cane’) used for all cases. In 
written Arabic, the use of the cases is exactly as described for 
the masculine external plural on pp. 101-2. 


EXERCISE 93 

A Put all the nouns (and their adjectives) in the following into the 
dual (remember the ending shows the case). 


JyUll jl Y 

\J i 

C .-Jl % 

*X>- y A 

J^>- j*~t> Jit \ * 




• * 


5^51 ijUl j ^ V 


B Read aloud and translate. 
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erbs and pronouns 

D*a* sa j. e 0 f completeness, the dual verb suffixes and separate 
For pronouns are given here. No exercises on these are 

afld su t ^ e y comparatively rare and also easily recognised 
provid ^ ote t j iat t ^ ere i s no dual form for the first person (i.e. 
m con V ?e ‘ we two’) and that the second person (‘you two’ etc.) 
t0 “It distinguish between male and female as it does in the 
d°gular an( j the plural. ‘They two’ (f) is distinguished only in the 

verb. 


Separate pronoun 

Suffix pronoun 

Verb past stem suffix* 

« 

£jl antumaa 

humaa 

iSC. -kumaa 

U— -humaa 

\c tumaa 

1— -aa 

L -ataa 


they two (f) 


•See also Verb Table I 

The demonstrative pronouns ‘this’ and ‘that’ also have dual 
forms, but these are also comparatively rare and easily recognisable 
from context. They will be pointed out as they occur. 


Word shape 


Schematic 

Arabic example 

Sound-alike 

C'aC 2 C 2 aaC 3 


this psalm 


or for ^ escr ’Wng people and what they do, either by nature 
qualifvf IV1 ^’ were originally adjectives in Arabic - presumably 
typical t * IC worc * s ‘man’ and ‘woman’. This word shape is a 
°. r if an intensive adjective describing 
it has p ra d ° ^ oes something habitually, repeatedly or excessively, 
many trad Ua ^ acc l u ired almost the status of a noun, describing 
es anc * occupations. We can still see it in both stages in 
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<• 

the language, for example kadhdhaab lying, mendaciou 
i_jIJ '\S~ aJ j a mendacious boy and a liar as in ^\jS" oj ^J| \j^ f ^. 
is a liar. 

Note again the very grey area which divides adjectives from 
in Arabic. n ° u ns 

This formation takes the external plural -uun/-iin. The f erri 
ending L can be added to express: 

(a) a female where applicable, eg. a tailoress (from 
tailor ) 

( b ) a machine, e.g. SjC» a going machine, a car and Llo a crav.li 

machine, a tank v 



Unit T en 

Tc xt and translation 


They live in a big flat in 

London. 


Plural of the feminine form is -aat. 


The government issues the 
official statistics at the 
beginning of the month. 


He is studying at the University 
of Cairo. 


What do you eat in the morning? 

The national troupe will present 
a programme of folk dance 
tomorrow. 


Jjl t_5 

a yti lai \ l>- (_ 5 a V 

? (j JS'ij liU i 

lop 


I shall go (on) Saturday. 

We don’t know anything about 
exports and imports. 

They will never return to 
their homeland. ( Not they- 
return to homeland-their 
ever.) 


^ twi "V V 

ui Jl A 




D «J you (f, S ) not drink 
the coffee? 

He ls lau ghing at us. 

tail pay (to) him the money. 
He to ok £2 from me. 


V ij+Zil J jli ^ 

d \ \ 
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Vocabulary 


Nouns 


(JjLi) iii flat, apartment 


OLIUai-l statistics 

t 

.. !* ' 

(ii yl) Jjy troupe, team 


s* . ' 

(*Lil) thing 


(d)U»jl) homeland 


ijfi coffee 


(OL) ill language 
ambassador 


. 0 * 0 

(*' jy>-) jyyC- expert 


(*^«0 Jr*" miser 


jZ . J (u) publish 


0 ^ ^ 

t (LI) present 


(a) laugh 

jSw (u) dwell, live in 


li (a) understand 


(i) spend (money) 


OXl London 


» ft . - 

‘ ^f i ') month 


Olj^lv» exports 


Oljjlj imports 


(Ol_) *_1>- pound (£) 


dJI God 


A * 

prince 


(*lol) writer, literary man 

(jS~1~p) soldier, policeman 


^ Ji (u) study I 

i-jjP (i) (enow, come to know 
£4 t £ £lS (III) 
j (u) dance ■ 

(i) carry 1 


(a) p/ay 
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A4 jecd»«* 

office 

fol k 

f\ last 


national j>-\ other (f c£y>-l) 

# -» * " 0 00 

English ^jC- Arab, 

< 0 t 

Jyl yirsr (f Arabic 


Other words 

* ^ 

ro morrow t »-*S* new?r t 

^ fl y ter C»u under, below 

' from, of, about && with ( chez ) 

with, by means of, \jt£ a lot, muchf 
' in, by etc. 


Jji before 

_J to, for 

lit* what? (before verbs ) 


'Adjectives take suffixed plural unless indicated otherwise. 
tPronounced ghadan, abadan and kathiiran (see pp. 8 8 9). 

This unit deals with the present tense of the Arabic verb and should 
be studied in conjunction with Verb Table 1 and Unit 7 which gives 
all the rules for agreement. Make sure you have mastered Unit 7 
thoroughly before proceeding. 


Formation of the present tense 

Study the present tense column of Table 1 (see page 238), and you 
1 see that this tense is formed by applying prefixes, and in some 
as we ^’ to a P resent stem. (The past tense, remember, 
s orme d by adding suffixes only to a past stem.) With minor 
Ara^ 1 ° nS ’ t ^ iese same prefixes and suffixes are applied to all 
here C Ve /^ s ’ so * earn them thoroughly right away. To help you, 
( W j t h' S tae P rese nt tense of ‘to write’, given in transliteration 
Present” ^ Ua * w h‘ c h is fairly rare and easily recognisable). The 
ci ar it v , Ty 01 ver h * s htub, which is given in capitals for 

th e con ” 1S ^° es not ’ n< ^' cale any change in the pronunciation of 
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Singular 

Plural 

1 

yaKTUB 

he writes, is writing 

yaKTUBuun 

they (m) write 


taKTUB 

she writes 

yaKTUBna 

they (f) write 

1 

taKTUB 

you (m) write 

taKTUBuun 

vou (m) write 

1 

taKTUBiin you (f) write 

taKTUBna 

you (f) write 

1 

aKTUB 

I write 

naKTUB 

we write 

1 


1 With the exception of the sfie-form, all the third person parts 
have the prefix ya-. The second person (you) forms all have ta- 
(reminiscent of the personal pronouns anta, anti, etc., which all 
have a t in them). In the singular the suffix -tin distinguishes 
feminine from masculine, and in the plural of both second and 
third persons, the suffix -uun marks masculine and -na feminine 
The she- and you- (m sing.) forms are identical, but this does not 
cause much confusion in practice. In the first person the prefixes 
a- for T and na- for ‘we’ again remind us of the pronouns anaa 
and naHnu. 

2 In the verbs marked II, III and IV (see Table 2), all the prefixes 
are vowelled u instead of a , e.g. yudarris he teaches, etc. 

While the present stems of the complex verbs which we have 
numbered II-X are predictable by rule, those of the simple verbs 
vary in the vowel taken by the middle radical and have to be learned 
together with their past stems, which also vary. Since only this or 
variation occurs, it is convenient to give the required vowel (written 
in English) along with the past stem, thus (u) means that the 
middle radical of katab will be vowelled u in the present stem, i.e. 

ktub. The first radical is always vowelless. The vowels for the 
verbs already given are listed below. Learn them now if you can 
but in fact it is not too serious if you get them wrong in speech - oi 
reading. For those who like algebra, the following system 
usually prevails — but there are always exceptions. 


Past Stem 

Vowel 
on C 2 

— ► 

Vowei 
on C 2 

Present Stem 

I CaCaC 

a 

— - 

u or i 

CCuC 

CCiC 

2 CaCiC 

i 

— - 

a 

CCaC 

3 CaCuC 

u 


ii 

CCuC 
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The majority of simple verbs are of type 1 in the box above. Type 
3 j s quite rare. Note that the present stems of derived (II-X) and 
irregular verbs are given in full in the following list. Rules for these 
regular formations are given in Table 2 in Appendix 1. 

Simple verbs 

(a) open (a) pay (ij refuse 

(a) drink (u) cook (i) come back 

/ e ^ 

(u) enter JTl (u) eat t-jS" («) write 

i>-i ( u ) take | j (a) read ». fi g (u) request 

* 

(a) go — S (ij earn JL. (a) ask 


Complex and irregular verbs (past stem followed by he-form of the present) 

jU L JU (III) travel ‘ (IV) seat 

‘ arrive ^ (H) teach 

„• , 

‘ (II) speak to Jictj t (VIII) work 

£ft ‘ put i olT be 


ViX ‘ s-Jj (II) arrange 
«r 

U~~*t 4 (II) examine 
Jtrfi 4 become 

4 4_j (IV) strike 
4 find 


(VIII) elect 

| . ® * I'' * f 

lt ^ 4 cr (IV) admit, let in 

/•a ^ y ^0 

4 (VIII) hold a meeting 

• > - • * 

4 (IV) become 

^ ft 

<■ cJai ’j (II) appoint 



1 


The verb laysa is not has no present stem since its past tense is 
sea with a present meaning (see page 90). 


> Arabic 

Although no verb for ‘is/are’ is required in simple equations 
sentences, kaan has a present tense which is used in certain 

other types of sentence. „ , 

Verbs with first radical waaw ‘ usually drop this 

completely in the present tense. For this type of verb see Table 
4 kaan/yakuun and Saar/yaSiir suffer from an elided l waaw 
and yaa respectively in both stems. These are known as Hollow 
Verbs and are dealt with in Table 5. Start systematically 
learning these verb types now. 


EXERCISE 10.1 

A Change the following past tense verbs into the present tense: 


O /" , 

C 

0 

o U ^ 

i £ 


r 

& 

X 


\ 


!• 


* 

Li 

A 


V 




\o 


M 

J\} 

vr 

cJL 

>x 



* 

X* 


H 

* 

1A 

oV 

w 


m 


xo 


Xt 


xr 


XX 


XI 


B Read aloud and translate your answers. 


Translation of the present tense an 

The present tense is really an ‘imperfect tense, i.e. « expressm an 
action which is imperfect, incomplete, still going om Thus yaktub 
comes out in English variously as ‘he writes (habitual y ^ 
gularly), ‘he is writing’ (now, and continues to do s ), 
write’, ‘yes, he does write’, and so on. The same tense with ^ 
prefix is used for the future (see page 1 17), and canas °, jt l ( ‘ h e ( 
translate the past continuous (he was writing ) or past habitual 
used to write’), if the sentence is introduced by kaan. 


bbT jlf he was writing a book 

IjS L3" jlT he used to write lots of books (many 

books) 

Compare this usage to the ‘he had done ...’ construction on 

pp. 93-4. 
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As has been said, Arabic has only two tenses, so they have to do 
lot of work to cover our multiplicity of English ones. Examples 
1 4 on page 111 illustrate some of the different meanings and 

translations. 

The future: ‘he will do 

As it has so few tenses, Arabic uses the present tense for the future 
as we n This does not seem so strange if you consider that we 
usually say ‘I am going on holiday in July’ rather than ‘I shall go 
’ i n Arabic, however, this use of the future is usually marked by 
the word sawfa placed immediately before the verb, or the shor- 
tened form sa- which, being a one-letter word, cannot stand alone, 
and is therefore joined to the verb. Examples 5 and 6 illustrate this. 

EXERCISE 10.2 

A Translate into Arabic, starting all sentences with the verb and 
using either sa- or sawfa (interchangeable) to indicate the 
future. 

1 He is eating the food. 

2 The manager will speak to (address) the employees tomorrow. 

3 He used to drink coffee. 

4 She was living in a big flat in London. 

5 They will publish the statistics before Saturday. 

6 We understand the Arabic language. 

7 The porter was carrying a heavy box. 

8 The ambassador travels a lot. 

9 The soldiers inspect the suitcases in the airport. 

10 The children are playing in the street. 

11 We earn the money and spend it. 

B Read your answers aloud. 

Variations of the present tense 

In traditional Arabic grammar, the present (but not the past) tense 
of the verb had various types of ending which changed when the 
verb was preceded by certain ‘governing words’. Most of these 
variations consist of short final vowels which, of course, are not 
w ntten anyway, so there is no need to bother with them. However, 
some parts have altered suffixes which are visible in print, so we 
Ust prepared for them, although their use in Arabic is for the 
0st P art mechanical, and causes little difficulty. In the majority of 
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cases they occur after certain easily recognisable words which come 

before the verb. variations of the present tense are 

In European grammar .. namec j indicative (the normal unaffec- 
called ‘moods’ and Mnwd of beUer lerm) . 

ted present tense), su junc iv names, but merely for con- 

nology, we shall use these little connection with the 

«*“*•. “ enquired in European lang. 

subjunctives which yo y of these variations is, for 

tbf most ^ar^pureiy automatic after certain particles which come 

^Now study^he subjunctive co^mn of Tabkl and 

these 'chTnges' can be^pmssed very simply as follows. 

parrs or the presen, S,£ 

consisting of a long vowd ( ) P vcrb rt en ding in -uu, an 

ZfSSlffZ pronoLed) after the ending (Hite »« verb 

parts ending in -uu - see page 23). 


Present tense ( indicative ) 

-VVN 


Subjunctive/jussive 

-VV 


exercise i«J Oise the subjunetive/jussive variant of the Mo- 
ing verbs in the present tense. 


A 


OjJLJ V 


x 

% 

\‘ 


9 


Negative particles governing the pm* = « ifl Arabic ar e 
All these particles mean "° ^ Note that two of the", 

directly before it s time signito«»^i 

addition to negating th ’ , . - bb tr j c ky, so be c 

though not its grammatical tense). This is a 

1 Negating the present tense, re. write/is not writing 


sa- or t_j, 


Use V (l aa ) wit* 1 the ordinary (indicative) present tense: 

M -* 

Example 7 on page 111, also illustrates this. 

2 Negating the future, i.e. 

He will write ► he will not write 

Use (l an ) w *th the subjunctive and omit the 
sawfa: 

jj -< 

But note in the plural ‘they will not write’: 

\jfC, Js (nuun omitted for subjunctive) 

See also example 8 on page 111. 

3 Negating the past, i.e. 

he wrote/has written *- did not write/has not written 

Use jl lam with the jussive: 

(past tense) 

Note again the plural ‘they did not write’ with nuun omitted: 

See also example 9. 

Remember that, although the tense here is present, the meaning 
is past. 

Note that (3) above can also be expressed by using U maa with the 
past tense (see page 82), but this is not so common as the usage 
given above. 

The negation of the verb may be summarised as follows: 


ime of action 

English 

Arabic particle 

Verb tense 

Present 

does, is doing 

V laa 

Present 

Future 

will/shall do 

J !an 

Present subjunctive 

Past 

did/has done 

j ^ lam 

Present jussive 

J 


( U maa 

Past 
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A Negate the following sentences, using lam with the jussiv 
past meanings: 


for 


c 

lUP- oJa ( ji*j ^ 

J Ji>J' jdj^' o-wj i> r 

jxJ icU J W3! J 

<i' “°rjJ Ca>-j a 

u$ 4j o jyi '^v~J 1 ^ 

SO/OJ-I -ci-lij (j y 

l-tp- J-jL. \ 

OLLas-'llI v — ^v* ^ v — .**1^1 ^ 

. ^jj^su ) • 

B Read aloud and translate your answers. 


Prepositions with the pronoun suffixes 


As we have seen (page 47), prepositions are basically words which 
tell you the place or position of something in relation to something 
else, e.g. The book is on/ under /by /beside the table. However, in both 
English and Arabic they are also used after certain verbs called 
intransitive, which cannot take a direct object, but require the 
intervention of a preposition, e.g. you can’t ‘wait someone’, you 
have to wait for him; similarly you sympathise with him, insist on 
something, and so on. It is a problem in most languages exactly 
which preposition to use, as this often cannot be worked ou 
logically. The best way is to learn the preposition with the ver ■ 
Remember also that all Arabic prepositions govern the 9 enlt j^ 
case, which shows in masculine external plurals, duals and a 
special nouns (see pages 101 and 107-8). , 

When prepositions govern pronouns (to me, from him , e _ 
Arabic uses the suffix pronouns (see page 60) and some vanat* 
occur. These mainly affect pronunciation rather than the w 
word, but should be noted. 
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First person (‘me’, as in ‘to me’, ‘from me’) Arabic suffix ur -ii 
* * usual, this long-vowel suffix suppresses any short vowel 

(^uaiiy an - a ) occurring on the end of the preposition, so: 
* USU fawqa above, plus -ii me, becomes fawqii above me 
ma a with, plus -ii me, becomes ma:ii with me 
th) After preceding long vowels, and the combination -ay, the 
suffix changes to -ya, so: 

fii in, plus me, is fiiya Ji 


ilay towards, plus me, is ilayya J_ll (for the form ilay ^Jl see 
Section 3 below). 


Note that in fiiya in the Arabic script, the first of the two yaa’s 
indicated by the shadda sign is used to lengthen the i-vowel. It is 
probably preferable to write this and other such words in translit- 
eration with two ys: fiyya 

(c) In the two prepositions min from and :an about, from, the n is 
doubled before -ii is added, so: 

min plus -ii becomes minnii ^ from me, and similarly :an 
plus -ii becomes Jfw- :annii 

2 Third person (‘him’, ‘them’, as in ‘with him’, etc.) After pre- 
positions ending in -i (like bi), -ii (like fii) or -ay (like ilay) the third 
person suffixes which have a short u- vowel ( » t i ja) change this 

to an i-vowel. (‘Her’ -haa, which has a long a-vowel, remains 
unaffected.) Examples: 

ilayhi to him fiihim in them (m) 

utJ* ; alayhinna on them (f) 

f 1 C ^? nges c he prepositions themselves 

lad ( tW ° common prepositions ilaa, :alaa and the less common 
a (all written with the special final long a-vowel - see page 21) 
thrT^ 6 t0 ** ay "’ :a,a y- anc * ' ada y- before all pronoun suffixes, and 
Thus an ^ C m turn a ^ ects som e of these suffixes as described above. 

^ ilayhi to him Lip :alaynaa on us dJJl ilayka towards you 
(M Th ■ . ’ * 

i n ® Preposition J Ii-, which is always attached to the follow- 
or since it has only one letter (see page 23), changes to la- 
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before all pronoun suffixes except -ii which, as usual, suppre sse 
any preceding short vowel. Thus: ^ 

LS lanaa to us ^ lahum to them, but J lii to me 

Note that when li- is prefixed to words bearing the definite article 
the alif of the article is omitted. Thus: ’ 

->J ^ li-l-walad to the boy li-l-madrasa to the school 

If the word begins with the letter laam, the laam of the article 
merges with that of the noun/adjective and is written with a shadda- 
ijjj li-l-lugha to the language dJ li-llaah to God 

Examples 10—12 illustrate some prepositions with pronoun 
suffixes. 
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Word shape 


Schematic 

Arabic example 

Sound-alike 

C‘uC 2 aC 3 aa' 


was a rat* 


•Cockney/Glasgow pronunciation of final r as glottal stop. 


EXERCISE 10.5 

A Combine the following prepositions with the suffix forms of the 
separate pronouns given, e.g. 

V* tZ + o' 



r 


Y 

cji + j 



•t 


0 

ui + jp 

t 


* 


A 

!*-* + J 

V 

r*+t> 

\y 

w+o* 

\\ 

ui+ JJ 



B Read your answers aloud. 


This shape is common for the internal plural of nouns of the 
shape C‘aC 2 iiC 3 , when they refer to male human beings. The nouns 
in this case are adjectives which have been crystallised into noun 
form - usually to express the meaning of a person with some 
particular function or status. It does, however, occur with some 
uncrystallised adjectives like jdd faqiir poor and :aDHiim 

mighty. 

Note that like most words ending in -aa’ this pattern does not 
show the indefinite accusative marker. 

Examples which have already occurred are: 

minister chief, boss 

(Note the different carrier letter for the glottal stop in the plural of 
ra iis. This is due to the change in the vowelling.) Other examples of 
this shape are given in the vocabulary of this unit. 
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Units 1-10, heavy going though they may have been, have covered 
most of the important basic constructions in Arabic. By basic 
constructions we mean such things as the various noun-adjective 
phrases, the possessive, the equational sentence, the ’inna-type sen- 
tence, the use of the verb in both tenses and so on. Such con- 
structions are the bricks and mortar of Arabic, being combined 
together in various ways to produce more complex sentences. 
Sentence construction in Arabic is surprisingly simple, the key to 
understanding being the ability to recognise the component parts. 

Before proceeding, please make sure that you have mastered the 
material in Units 1 to 10, and if necessary go back and revise. You 
can easily look up individual words if you have forgotten them, but 
you will not be able to understand a complex sentence if you have 
not mastered the basic structures. 

Now that we are able to deal with less contrived, more natural 
Arabic, the layout of the units has been changed. The new order is: 

1 Sample text in mainly unvowelled Arabic. 

2 New vocabulary occurring in the text. 

3 A literal, word-for-word translation of the text, with notes on 
difficult constructions. This is to be converted as an exercise 
into normal idiomatic English, and also the original text should 
be read aloud in Arabic. 

4 Background notes on various aspects of Arab life and society. 

5 New grammar and sentence construction introduced by means 
of an analysis of the text. Mechanical learning of things a <- 
verb parts - which there is no easy way to avoid - will 
achieved by reference to the tables in the back of the boo ’ 
which should be committed to memory at the appropriate ti ■ 
Important new topics are given their own sub-headings wi 
this section. 
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Text 


jryJ U . U iUfd 1 

? i^JlII jcp l-u^ byr 
ijUl \jx* il$il ^LpS/1 


u, £ 

? y a ^ cs' jr 

Jly5> A~“ {Jt dyi (j i 

? Uj p 

* % * 

^, 1 .11 xs- Ar* a ^ d'p A d' ' 

? \aj £ 10 

fj-d' ls*-* N _ ) bj £ l M ^kJ' O' ®k** ^*)' ' 

? y-Nl -E*ll y ^ 

JL £• ji 1 -y)l y I 

? Uj £ 

ol oIjw .^i-l r 1 ' 'd* fJ* ^ y.) 1 t5 

i_*£jl (J.1 Ojjilw 

y JLaII l-if- cJfl-Sy ^ 

c 

? k»j ^ 

•***■ 5jIp IJaj . ^j-l y£-\> i**-)-!!! I 20 



? lil Jsui jkJI £ 

dUk -1«*J 0_)kix^ jlla»Nl i_J 4 i 

dyS/' y ' 25 

. — U ji. k-U* J^Lkl -U- Jl* li* i £ 
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Vocabulary 


(.sLpI) -Up festival, feast day — * Muslim 

jljM two ( behaves as a dual) name 

>* breaking of a fast Jl^i Shawwal (month) 

(Ol_) occasion oLa*j Ramadan (month) 


fast, fasting ( U^) meaning (seep. 142 

on plural) 

people daytime 

„ » * , ^ 

Sacrifice (festival) the pilgrimage 

(OL) sjIp custom Mecca 

i&Jt T/ie Kaaba (shrine) ( 7 *^) slaughter animal 

for sacrifice 

sheep *s\tl end 

•*ly* Mulid (Prophet's .* 

birthday) (»LJl) prophet 

(jUail) jiai part, area, region (Oj-) Christian 

jfj\ Rabi‘ al-Awwal birth 

(month) 

-Up birthday, -Up Festival of the birth, i.e. Christmas 



lx (a) to begin 
~Ji (a) to slaughter 
i__4P (u) come a/ter, follow 


JJji ‘ j’j t0 vlslt 

L&J t JxUl (VIII) 

• ^ • - 01 ' something 
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Adjectives 

' ' important (variant of f U) 

IT 

Other words 

j\ which? 

*j*\ that ( conjunction ) 

Jaii only 

jiti' some (of), one (of) 
j so, and 

Literal translation 


si-JU third 

l* what? ( before nouns and 
pronouns) 

Ifi \S how? 

* 

IS I then, so (pronounce idhan) 

& the like (of), like 
•? 

jl or 


l festivals (ot ) the-Musluns 
John How-many festival (are) with the-Muslims? 

Ahmed The-festivals the-important with-us (are) two. 

J And-what (are) they-two? 

5 A The-first he (is) the-festival the-small and-name-his festival (of) the- 
fastbreaking. 

J And-in which month (is) he? 

A The-festival the-small (is) in first day of month Shawwal. 

J And-what (is) occasion-his? 

Occasion-his (is) that month (of) Shawwal he-follows month (of) 
10 J * ar P adan and-he (is) month (of) the-fasting with the-Muslims. 

A ~P d " what ( is ! meaning (of) the-fasting? 

e-fasting his-meaning (is) that the-people not they-eat and-not they- 
rink m the-daytime. This (is) meaning (of) the-fasting. 

A Uf.what (is) he the-festival the-other? 

J a 6 . ls ^ Ihe-festival the-big or festival (of) the-Sacrifice. 

15 a Q nd ' w hat (is) occasion-his? 

(ofWh 011 "^ ^ tlle "Pdgrimage and-he he-begins in last day of days 
Denni ®' pil 8 rimage - And-the-pilgrimage meaning-his (is) that the- 
J * P ® mey-travel to Mecca and-they-visit the-Kaaba. 

A jl ' h ° w they-celebrate/withAthis the-festival? 
e y they-slaughter in-him sacrifice (animal)s. 
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J And-what she the-sacrifice(animal)? 

:0 A The-sacrifice(animal) she (a) sheep (which) they-slaughter-him and 
they-eat-him in end (of) the-pilgrimage. And-this (is a) custom witK 
the-Muslims. 

J So-festivals-your (are) two only then? 

A No, in some (of) the-regions they-celebrate/with-/(a)-festival third 
J And-what he? 

5 A He (is) birthday (of) the-Prophet in month (of) Rabii: al-Awwal. 

J Yes, this (is) like (the) festival (of) the-Birth with-us we the-Christians 


Background to text 

The Muslim festivals 

The main two religious festivals celebrated by all Muslims regard- 
less of sect or country of origin are: 

:iid al-fiTr (other names: Lesser Bairam, Ramadan Feast; Ar. :iid 

ramaDaan) 

Date: 1st of Shawwal (see calendar on page 130). 

This is usually a holiday of about three days after the fasting 
month of Ramadan, during which devout Muslims will let nothing 
(food, drink or smoke) pass their lips between dawn and sunset. On 
the first day of the feast there are special prayers in the mosque, 
and the rest of the holiday is traditionally spent feasting with family 
and friends. Children usually receive gifts of money from their 
elders, and best clothes are worn. 

As you can imagine, total abstention from food and drink during 
the day causes considerable physical and moral hardship. If you are 
in a Muslim country during Ramadan, it is polite to show con- 
sideration by not eating and drinking in the presence of loca 
people. As frequently most of the night is taken up with making up 
for the privations of the day, allowance must be made for peop 
not being on their best form. 

:iid al-aDHaa (other names: Korban Bairam; Ar. :iid al-DaHiyy*) 
Date: 10th of Dhu al-Hijja (see calendar on page 130). Q f 

This is the major feast of Islam and again merits a holiday ^ 
several days. Even for those not on the Pilgrimage, a large 
expected, and families who can afford it buy and slaughter a s 
feast on it with the family, and often give some of the meat to 
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■ n t here are special prayers in the mosque and children 

poor. Aga 
receive gifts- 

festival is mawlid an-nabii (often pronounced muulid) 
12th of Rabii: al-Awwal 

Although not officially prescribed by Islam, this festival is celeb- 
ed in varying local forms in many parts of the Arab world. 


What to say at festival times 

Perhaps the most universal greeting to be exchanged at religious 
festivals is: 

i)JLP :iidak mubaarak May your festival be blessed 

Reply: 

* 

jjj iljL dll allaah yubaarik fiik God bless you 

Another common one, also used on occasions like birthdays, is: 

* «* 

jf; CJ'j J5 kull :aam wa-anta bi-khayr literally Every 

year and (may) you (be) in good (health) - reminiscent of English 
‘Many happy returns’. The reply to this is: 

jf-. d-jlj wa-anta bi-khayr And (may) you (be) in-good 
(health) 

Nowadays the greetings card industry has penetrated the Near 
and Middle East, so cards are often sent, usually bearing one of the 
above phrases. 


The Islamic calendar 

calend^ n0t now usec * muc h for everyday affairs, the Islamic 
from iff t 1 '!* governs all religious occasions. The years are reckoned 
M U ham U ^ ^ AD ’ t ^ le date °f the Flight (hijra) of the Prophet 
are desi™^ ^ ror T! Mecca to Medina. For this reason, Islamic dates 
The ,^ nate ^ hijrii - English abbreviation ah. 
days, an ^ ar Cons * sts °f twelve lunar months adding up to only 354 
irately el consec l uen tly ah dates are subject to a shift of approx- 
even days forward in comparison to European dates. A 
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good reference is the Muslim year 1400, which ran from 
November 1979 to 8 November 1980 (leap year). 

The European months used in most business transactions 
everyday affairs are quite recognisable. Here is a comparai^ 
calendar, but remember that because of the shorter Muslim v'^ 
you cannot say that, for instance, January equals muHarram - 0n i 
that both are the first months in their respective calendars. y 

Arabic abbreviations are a for ^ hijrii and f for 
miilaadii, i.e. ‘pertaining to the birth’ (of Christ): 

• 1400 ah f HA* 1980 ad 




To complicate matters, there is another set of names or 
months of the Christian year, starting with kaanuun al-th aa ^ 
Kanun the Second - used in the Eastern Arab world, such 
Perhaps you had better wait to learn that until you get to 
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analysis 


of text and grammar 


. s hould be studied in conjunction with the Arabic text, 
to line number, 

^ , jj Suffix masculine plural showing the genitive case 

becauseit is the owner part of a possessive. 

2 S For this and other question words, see pp. 132-4. The 

accusative indefinite marker on :iid is required by kam. 

. I u xf. w ith the Muslims, i.e. ‘the Muslims have’. See section 
on^to have’ below. is again in the genitive after :ind, which 

is a preposition (see page 102). 

3 Note the inanimate plural (a:yaad) qualified by feminine singular 
adjective. 

4 Note the dual pronoun IA referring to the two festivals. 

5 Thematic type sentence (see page 136). 

7 p, Jj! - you would probably have expected JjVl f jJl , which is 

also possible but less common. is technically a possessive. 

shahr, being the ‘property’ word of the possessive, cannot take the 

definite article. 

* * 

9 j| is the conjunction ‘that’ and is used in exactly the same way 
as^’irnia, i.e. it is followed by a noun or a pronoun suffix (see page 

U oLc - remember that the final long a- vowel written with a 
yaa reverts to the normal alif if anything - here a pronoun suffix - 
is added to the word (see page 21). and are plural 

verbs agreeing fully with their subject .-Ljl because it has pre- 
ceded them (see page 80). * 

*l" 16 ^ ^ * S same construct i° n as used with Jj! in line 7. 

Fnor da ys of the Pilgrimage’ is a bit picturesque in 

" g,, . s £ bu » quite normal in Arabic. 

•he^erb ^ are P^ ura * verbs, because the subject precedes 

the^rV r h3Ve alread y encoun tered this type of verb, called by 
in this^ S i bofiow’ verb, because the middle root letter is a w (as 
in the m Hhi ° r 3 V and tends to disappear, leaving an empty space 
and discu h ^ ere are three types of this classification, all set out 
ssed in Table 5. Learn as much of that as you can now - 
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at least how to recognise the type, then you can look them up 
they occur. We have already had jlT of the w-type, and which 
is a y-type. Like all verbs, the hollows occur most frequently i n ,l 
he and she forms, and these are both recognisable by the l 0 6 
vowels which occur between the first and third radicals - always 
in the past tense, but uu, ii and more rarely aa in the present ** 

17 The verb to celebrate, although transitive in English 

always requires the preposition — > before its object in Arabic. With 
such verbs, it is best to learn the required preposition along with 
the verb, as the two always occur together. 

18 Note the use of fii in where we would say on. Prepositions are 
always difficult. 

20 For the moment, supply the word ‘which’ between ‘sheep’ and 
‘they slaughter it’ - i.e. ‘A sheep which they slaughter and eat’. Such 
constructions, called relative clauses, will be explained later. 

SjIp ld» you should recognise as a sentence because there is no 
definite article on :aada (and anyway haadha is the wrong gender - 
it refers to the preceding sentence as a whole) - see pp. 53-4. 

22 Joi* only always follows what it qualifies. 

23 o is plural here because no subject has been stated, and 
therefore must be made clear by the verb (subject is ‘they’). 

26 The here is for emphasis or clarity. 


EXERCISE ll.l Read aloud the Arabic text at the beginning of this 
Unit, and then translate it into normal, idiomatic English. 


Question words 

Note that these differ from the question-mark words given on pag e 
40 which merely change statements into questions. These marke^ 
words are not required when the sentence contains one ol 
following interrogatives. 

What? There are two words for this: L used before n0U ^’ 
separate pronouns and demonstratives, and liL before ve ' 
(Warning: L is one of the most difficult words in Arabic, nav 
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f 

i 


H fferent usages. We have already seen it - on page 82 - as a 

flBany l marker for the past verb, so be careful.) Examples: 
negative 


^ What is it (he)? ? I-U L What is this? 

? l, What is his (its) name? 


But <1 lyiS'i ,iU What did they eM 7 
9 JJ- lit* what is he carrying? 

Note also the appositional construction in the text, using a separate 
pronoun followed by a noun: 

V L What (is) she, the sacrifice(animal)? 


This is very common. (We would say ‘What is a sacrifice animal?’) 

Who? Only one word,’^ , is used before verbs and nouns. It looks 
very similar to from, so be careful. 


" pio J* Who are they? 
Also used appositionally, e.g. 




,J > » Who is the manager? 


Which 0 'jl (feminine L'l) agrees with the noun in gender. 

^ Which house? ? CJj LI Which girl? 

The « * 

e noun after ^1 is singular, indefinite and technically genitive. 

and* many ^ ^ care f u l with this one. Its noun is singular (!) 

the fin ^ . i, } de f lnite accu sative, so if it is an unsuffixed noun it takes 
a l J accusative marker (see page 88). 

•J j»-S" How many men? ? I jl~- How many cars? 
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How? XaS is used with nouns and verbs: 

?OyL-J<uS' How did you f jVjS/I How aro 

' chnd£ 

Where? 'jf Now also jf Jl where to?, and J ^ Where fr^ 


When? 


With verbs: 


? J*>-j When did they return? 

Why? pj and lj|j'are combinations of the preposition J to f or 

and the words given for ‘what?’ above. When the shorter form U i 
used in such combinations, it is contracted to a . Note also the 
assimilated form l»_, * (for U y* ) Front what?. 

exercise 11.2 Interrogatives and interpretation 

A Write down the answers to the following questions on the text 
m the form of complete sentences. 

? -Xjg CtS 1 

f jlaiJI Xf- j T 

? gj-l $ J OjJLil J Jl f . 
? eJliil -UaH jA U 0 ? l* £ 

B Provide questions which would elicit the following answers. 

Example: Answer Jl i jo I / am going to the cinema 

Question ? ij y,\ J| Where are you going ? ^ 

JuJ ^*1 y \j^- [>/\ ' 


y 

sM j £ 

(Fatima, female name) Z+b li *1 

s_- 4 *j Jji A 

OljL-JI J Jicbj 1 * 


-bill h^UI 


ud^ 1 J* T 


,t$3l 1> 


-L*aJI J ^ 
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H.W 10 soy taw ’ 

j s n0 Arabic verb ‘to have’ and this meaning must be 
pressed by the use of the prepositions jup with (French ‘c/iez’) or 
J to, for- Note that the object of the English verb - i.e. the t hin g 

which you have - becomes the subject of the Arabic sentence. 

He has a new car ►To him (is) a new car 

$ Sju*a> <! 

To change the tense, the verb j!5 must be used: 

The boy had a book ►(There) was to the boy (with the 

boy) a book 

c r >l5' (aj)l .up) oJU j 15- 

In the feminine: 

We had a fridge — ►(There) was to us (with us) a fridge 
h r 'fu (li-Up) U CJlS~ 

For the future, the present tense of the verb ‘to be’ with the future 
prefix sa- is used: 

You will have a guest tomorrow ►(There) will be with you a 

guest tomorrow. 

rt^lup OjSw« 


althoush 1 !° WlnS table stlows the process schematically. Note that 
cases ind i. re P res ^ n J^ n S the Arabic li- - has been used, in most 

na mth would do equally well. 
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‘X has Y’ (present tense) is negated by the use of the negative v 
laysa (see page 90), and the other two tenses by applyi ng 
relevant negative particles to the verb (see pp. 1 18 — 19). 6 " e 

EXERCISE ll 3 ‘To have’ 

A Form sentences of the X has Y type from the following co 
stituents, e.g. n ' 

The boy, a book ►To/with the boy (is) a book _ 

t-jbS' oJji] The boy has a book 

(Use either li- or :ind in all cases): 

1 The manager, a new secretary (f). 2 The house, two doors. 
3 We, a small car. 4 She, beautiful sister. 

5 The cupboard, many shelves. 

6 The company, a branch in London. 7 He, a new suit. 

8 They (m), meat and bread. 9 Ahmed, a small baby. 

10 The passenger, a heavy suitcase. 

B Change A 1-5 into the past tense (X had Y) 

C Change A 6-10 into the future (X will have Y). 


Thematic sentences 

Note the following examples from the text: 

-L*Jl y <JyS/l The first is the Lesser Festival 
+ * 

. . . o' Fasting means that ... (Lit- > ts 

meaning is that . . . ’) 

y* They slaughter animals . ■ ■ 


These illustrate a very common type of Arabic sentence which o ten 
sounds strange to the European ear. In each case a theme is set 
the beginning - always a noun or a pronoun (The first; Fas 
They, in the examples). This theme is what the information c ^ ( 
tained in the ensuing sentence is really about, although it iS ^ et 
necessarily the grammatical subject of the sentence. The rern ^V j n t- 
of the sentence then follows, and always contains a referent P° 
ing back to the theme, and agreeing with it grammatically- 
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these predicates carefully, you will find that they are in 
examine tn £ rabjc sente nces on their own. This is easily de- 
fact complex simp)y chop off the fi rst wor d (the theme word) 

B °° I !, Str pxamples above. 

of ,he t 2 fir st example the referent is the separate pronoun y> , 
e to the (masculine singular) theme jjSll The first (thing). In 

rcivii ii^p 

the second it is the masculine singular suffix pronoun a_ , referring 
anc i in the third it is the subject pronoun implicit in the 
verb jy-L they slaughter (see page 78). A literal translation shows 
up the construction clearly: 


The first (one), he is the Lesser Festival 
The fasting, his meaning is . . . 

They, rhey-slaughter animals. 


Note again how each predicate forms a complete, potentially 
independent sentence. 

In English, of course, such constructions would be considered 
redundant, but in Arabic they are regarded as good style. 
Appreciation of the problem, and the application of the literal 
translation method, will help you to unravel many an apparently 
complex Arabic sentence. 


EXERCISE 11.4 

A Change the following into thematic sentences, e.g. 

A) j, A\ 


O'y* jf-" J 


~ W 'S' \ w - - 

W ' w York » ilj* jJj jJd, jo Y 

(Sfc fetwa* I NaSil11 ' an Egyptian f* Ji J) A~“ j "V - f 

® Read aloud and translate your answers. 
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. Sjyjji jk iJkt. ijj ^ai jjH\ j (_^i ^uji ^ 

X>j' <J L*£TI aJ-U* Jjl^» Jp. SJOJfcLl ^L^ail , - f ^ 

• j»->JJl Ji. 

. U o>- Jl Hh~A ijyJI ^*>Ul OJIS" Jilojj 5 

<y u-X^e u--^ 1 uvn ^ jsOj 

• aJI y* i OjJL>- 

• OljJ^ J* A~>odl aJVI aJ* ijj olSj 
. JjJJI Ol>W. Ja JijJlj 

• JUJ' A i) bkJi Xl Jjjjl j^Ux. j. £,_,i 1,3 jJ UJ/ U'j 10 

AoyJI aSXJ.IT lu^S/1 j^iJl j->l J ^ j^Uil jTij 
AjJjJI CjIjUVIj C-J_jS3ir ylyjl 0ji-l JjOj LJ } jl yjlj 

. SJbJ.1 

• j* ,^-TaJ- JUiu Cjji oU liSUj 

JjVlouaJI l^jT i—yjl (Jf- IJa Ajjj^I .sbjl Jij 15 

• ais~^'' X/*" o’ 

« 

i — J^all IJa y« C-»L-***JI IjfuT \f-\JSj\ J jjJl ^Jjlj 9 

• LS-IJjX Ojjjildl aJU ^ a»j)U aj_^> (jLc Jjj £iJJl ijj** I 

«— yJl JaI OU"^ Ua J jjUi jl>- Jij 

.o^i! 20 

(*-ri ,s -J iiL jwjjVl ^£*>1 Oli!>Wl a-U yj 

. fl 
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Vocabulary 


age ' era 

hjj i Jjfj crude oil 

A 

^ 11#. world 

(0)}) b) century 

(OL) SjJ? revolution 

(■Sjl>*) resource 

.> { 

\jjf Europe 

coal, charcoal 

jjji- iron 

t * * 

(^jwb») Jo- limit , extent ; (pi) 


(i*>0) Jb country 

(^1) £y kind , type 

>j) fuel 
-*/ 

Olo products 
0^) sea 

JlflJI North 
(jjJil East 

aTiL* kingdom 
Libya 

(A 1 ^) glk g u lf 
Emirate 

^ dependence 

(oL‘U .'- 
v ' price 

' the Seventies 


(ONI) aJI engine, machine 
j I f>-\ combustion 

ui£ P etro1 

jJ^ola source 

iaJjMl j/Jil the Middle East 
iwjyiJl South 

u y<JI IFesf 
jl yJl /ra</ 

(Jji) aJj:> state, nation 
Jai Qatar 

importation 

Am 

Oj j-Lf twenty 

rise, increase 
' f . * 

(jj^) picture, photograph 
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sheikh 

(Ol_) iili screen 
• ■ • J* 1 people of ... 
** 7 * result 


(Ol_) 4 »Uj culture 


{j'f, (_/j Zaki Yamani 

(°L) 4**5^ relationship, connect^ 

\ 

people 


interest, concern 


(jljjl) faith, religion 


(a) witness 


4 (VIII) depend I 


4 < VI11 ) invent ilSj.' t jlajl (VIII) increase 

4 £?o! ( vm ) ™<?> ffo «P J&. (u) create 


Adjectives 

*" •‘C 

western 

i^\~f industrial 
jf I most 

' I ■* 

— * independent 

internal, interior 
(*b*') csy strong 

at 

~k>Cjf united 

■ ■ 

I — familiar 


past ( definite form) 

+ ' 0 ' 

mineral 

* 9s 

t>yr y* existing, available 

* s ^ 

German 

- ** 

Saudi 

s-~>vf- wonderful 
Islamic 

* ** I 

European 
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Other words 

, t 0 a certain extent 

U ds J 1 

/ij ‘ ^ ta > 

thus 


jJJJJ because of this, so 
\£~ as {Lit. ‘ like what’) 
J*A>- during 



Literal translation 
Age (of) the-oil 

1 Witnessed the-world the-western in the-century the-past (a) revolution, she 
the-revolution the-industrial. 

And-depended the-factories the-new on resources mineral most-(of> 
them existing in Europe like the-coal and the-iron. 

5 Because-of-this were the-countries the-western independent' to a-certain- 
extent. 

But in year 1876 invented the-engineer the-German the-famous Nikolaus 
Otto (a) machine of kind new, she engine (of) the-combustion the-internal. 
And-was (the) fuel (of) this the-engine the-wonderful he the-petrol. And- 
the-petrol (is) of the-products (of) the-oil. 

10 And-like-what you-know, is-not in Europe of sources (of) the-oil except 
few in Sea (of) the-North. 

And-most (of) the-sources she in countries (of) the-East the-Middle like- 
the-Kingdom the-Arab the-Saudi and-the-Iraq and-Libya and-states (of) 
the-Gulf the-Arabian like-the-Kuwait and-Qatar and-the-Emirates the- 
Arab the-United. 

And-thus began Europe she-depends to-extent great on the-importation 
15 r°rn the-world the-Islamic. 

th a St war ^ er /' n creased dependence (of) the-countries the-European on 
e-Arabs much during the-half the-first of the-century the-twenty. 
and * 5r ' Ce the-oil rising great in the seventies of this the-century 
became picture (of) the-sheikh Zaki Yamani (a) picture familiar on 
A n j Cn '°^ the-television the-European. 

the Jf, rcatc ^ a 8 e (of) the-oil this relationships strong between people (of) 
And f St an< * t * le 'P eo P* e s the-Arab. 

•ans ° reSU ' ts these relationships (is) concern (of) the-Europeans with- 
Ua g' e (°1) the-Arabs and-culture-their and-religion-their the-Islamic. 
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Background to text 

The dependence of the West on Middle Eastern oil, and the 
business opportunities which stimulate travel between Europe and 
the Arab countries, need no explanation. 

Note that bitrool (a more usual pronunciation than official 
bitruul) although obviously derived from English ‘petrol’, means 
crude oil, not the refined product. Also given in the vocabulary i s 

nafT (cf. naphtha). . 

The word shaykh has many connotations in Arabic - none of 
them the desert romancer as played by Rudolf Valentino in the 
early days of the cinema. In most countries it means either a tribal 
chief or dignitary, or a religious leader or teacher. 


i I 


Analysis of text and grammar 

2 - an adjective formed from the noun ^>ji\ the West. See 

section on page 145 on relative adjectives. ^ the past, although it 
looks superficially the same, is a completely different sort of word 
altogether, being derived from the root m-D-y. There are quite a 
number of such words in Arabic, usually characterised by a longa 
vowel before the final consonant, and their spelling presents so 
difficulty. Take the example^ Ufi the judge. The final y 0 

is omitted when it is indefinite - (officially P r ° nou, ^ th 

qaaDin) - except in the accusative where it reappears a g 
the usual a/i/-marker, thus: Uili (officially qaaDiyan). In speecn 
word is pronounced qaaDii, whether with the definite artic c o - 
L the only real difficulty of such words ,s 
presence of the final y when looking them up in a diction ^ 
j* is used here to separate the two revolution p 

English we would use a comma or a hyphen. the in- 

3 ju»I is a so-called Form VIII verb, characterised y of the 
traduction of a -t- between the first and second cons ^ H ,- s 0 r 
root (here :-m-d). When composed of all sound letters l • • ulty as 
y’s) these, like all derived verbs, present no particular tenseS - 
they take all the usual prefixes and suffixes to fo r ™ vl [i verbs 
study Table 2. There are quite a few examples oi torn ^ oU t 
in this text - also of its verbal noun. See if you can p 
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is an adjective from metal, mineral (see page 145). 

tT is a superlative adjective; see section on page 146. 

* fjl Note that, when referring to the whole of a class 

4 ' l r Cnc uses the definite article. We would say ‘coal and 

oft ^g’4e coal and the iron’. 

- ^ introduces yet another meaning of this ubiquitous 

5 h maa Here it means ‘a certain’. 

_ s i s pronounced here, because ‘year’ is regarded in 

Arabicas the property part of a possessive (see page 61), the owner 

^Avf'-the^rate’ numerals are very difficult, and all but the 
ct nedantic of Arabs would revert to the colloquial form, 
something like ’alf thamaaniya mi’a sitta wa-sab:iin (a-thousand 
eight hundred six and-seventy). Remember the numerals are written 
from left to right. See also Appendix 2. 

is another Form VIII verb. Consult Table 2. 

* i AXj- there is no real standard way to spell non- 
Arabic names. The general tendency is to use lots of long 
vowels to make clear the pronunciation of the unfamiliar word- 
shapes. 

7 i is another Form VIII verbal noun. Note the shape. 

I - a very common usage. We would say ‘one of . 

10 - the accusative marker is caused by Nl except which 

requires this case. 

II Yulis' — prefixed ka- meaning ‘like, such as. Technically it 
requires the genitive case. 

H EJ t jlyjl- note that some countries have the definite article 
and some do not. Learn the names as they come, 
b . , ol jc — note this auxiliary verb construction care- 

fully. The auxiliary verb (here OlJv began ) comes first, and can be 
e 'ther tense, according to meaning, but the main verb (here -U>i 
e Pcnd) is always in the present, regardless of the time-scale. 

*? - this is the Form VIII from a hollow stem, also 

owing the assimilation of the -t- to a -d- after the z of the root, 
Fo * S ^ Ust ' a b°ut as awkward an Arabic verb as you can get. Study 
1111 VIII and the Hollow Verb in the relevant tables. 
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\ji£ is an indefinite accusative adjective used as an adverb 
See page 148. 

16 gj^Ull means literally ‘the twenty’. There are no ordinals for the 
tens in Arabic. See Appendix 2. 

17 UliJjl a great rising. Use of the verbal noun after its own f 
verb is very common in Arabic. Without a qualifying adjective it j s f 

used for emphasis; with an adjective, as here, it is adverbial (see f 

section on adverbs on page 148). Compare the Biblical ‘they rejoiced 
a great rejoicing’ which mirrors the same construction in Hebrew 
19 I Jus JjjJl this oil age (age of oil), haadha has to follow the 
possessive phrase because it qualifies the whole thing. 

JaI is rather a difficult word to explain. It means ‘people’ or 

‘family’, but is practically always the first part of a possessive 
phrase, i.e. the people of something or other, meaning the devotees, I 

followers, those pertaining to, and so on. is the standard word f 
for a people or a populace. t 

21 ... iil - because the possessive in Arabic is ! 

expressed by the juxtaposition (i.e. placing next to each other) of ; 

two nouns, or a noun and a pronoun-suffix, the possession of more ( 
than one thing must be rendered as here, ‘the language of the j 

Arabs, and their culture, and their . . .’. We would say, ‘the lang- j 

uage, culture, . . . etc., of the Arabs’. j 

EXERCISE 12.1 Read the Arabic text aloud and translate it into 
idiomatic English. 

EXERCISE 1Z2 Answer the following questions on the text in 
complete sentences: 

? 5 jy g> Jl ^Ull Af-S' ' 

9 j ij-uli g* ^ 

c w . 0 
9 <L»ydt i_ ijk£S\j Jl jJaI jjv g* 
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r adjectives from nouns 

F orn , re i a tive adjectives are formed from nouns to de- 

These so-caliea ^ associated with the noun in some way. 
scribe P^ son ® va riety of suffixes to express such a relationship 
English has America- American; heaven-heavenly; gold- 

(England-t.-g ’ Arabic has only one , the ending -iyy, usually 
golden etc.) j^e doubling sign shadda is not consistently 

P ron^ nC Arabic script and printing, however. There are plenty of 
r ^ e ; n ,n the text, e.g. J-U* «, J/ etc. See if you can pick out 

the rest. 


^The adjective ending is '^(fil). It takes the suffix plural 
-uun/-iin (m) and -aal (f),' unless it is applied to a collective 
word like Arabs, in which case the masculine plural 
simply reverts to the collective form, e.g.^yJI jj^x^ithe 
Arab engineers. 

2 Before applying it to a word, it is usual to drop: 

(a) the definite article, if present, e.g. JljJl Iraq - Iraqi 

(b) the feminine ending, e.g. SpU<» industry industrial 

(c) some other endings, e.g. l£jy«l America - American 

Some words change their internal vowelling before adding the 
suffix, but these will be noted as they occur, e.g. o-X» town, city 
urban. 

Note that since all Arabic adjectives can be freely used as nouns, 
adjectives of nationality can also be used to apply to the nationals 
themselves, e.g. 

<Sj English or Englishman. 

EXerc,se 12.3 Transformation: relative adjectives 

^ork out the relative adjectives and alter the following sentences 
s shown in the example: 

Muhammad is from Kuwait ► He is a Kuwaiti 


(s’.jfy 
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Jai Ja Y 

(Lebanon) jlll ja £ 

(Jordan) Oij^l ja s'S/j 1 % 

ijA a 

(Yemen) J£\ ja JJUII \ * 


(Egypt) jUa j. ju^J ^ 

dr* •' 'j- ^ 

(France) U) ^ oL^| # 

y dr* jd-Ul y 
<-jy* i>* (AMullah) 4! I ^ 


Comparative and superlative adjectives 

Comparatives in English usually end in -er (bigger, longer) and 
superlatives in -est (smallest, shortest). In Arabic the two have 
identical form, but are distinguishable in the way they are used 
For simple, three-letter adjectives, the comparative/superlative is 
formed by applying the word-shape 'aC<C 2 aC 3 . This shape does not 
show the indefinite accusative marker: 


jyf (root k-b-r) 
(root w-s-:) 


j£\ bigger, biggest 
" •? 

more spacious, most 
spacious 


Roots which have identical second and third consonants adopt a 
slightly different shape, 'aC‘aC 2 C 3 : 


(root j-d-d) 
(root q-1-1) 


I 

-t>-i newer, newest 
„ ;* 

J»l fewer, fewest 


Roots which have a weak third consonant (w or y) take the shape 
aC‘C 2 aa, with the final long a- vowel written in the form of a ya°- 


(root H-l-w) 
(root dh-k-y) 


-"a J 

( _ S W sweeter, sweetest 

more intelligent, most 
intelligent 


Adjectives of more complex shape cannot generally be fitted in 
those patterns and use a different construction. 


,tee of the comparative: ‘X is 

Us* 0 ' ^ ic the sam 


er than Y’ 


Use 01 arat j v e is the same for all numbers and genders, and 
JtfTa pressed by O-W 

| . X\ LJ Asia is bigger than Europe. 
jy* ^ " Women are shrewder than men. 

■ . o His house is smaller than mine (my house). 

iS?- dr 


Use of the superlative: ‘X is the — —est’ 

There are three ways to express the superlative: 

1 By placing the 'aCCaC form of the adjective directly before the 
indefinite singular noun: 

c 

U,j_dl j jJj Jjbl He is the tallest boy in the school. 
iiyjl j C~j She is the most beautiful girl 

in the room. 


Note again that the adjective does not vary according to 
gender. This is probably the most frequently occurring super- 
lative construction. 

2 By using the 'aCCaC form of the adjective as a noun in a 
possessive construction with the plural of the qualified noun 
(technically, of course, in the genitive): 

r 6 

'“'.Jr' 1 jf \ (lit. ‘The biggest of the houses’) The biggest 


o-tll yws! (The smallest of towns) The smallest town 
way & S ’ m P* e defined adjective following its noun in the usual 

aJUil The mightiest leader 

used f Cn f USec ^ ! n { his way, a few common adjectives have a form 
or eminine agreement. The shape is C‘uC 2 C 3 aa (-aa again 
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K? W “ h aWl '” d ,he ™ adjectives w hich ^ 


iSjff biggest 
iSj smallest 
r 1 ^ 1 mightiest. 


<-s*^ Great Britain 


SS £? roteS^S Iwio " 



When used as a normal adjective like this r 
superlative is usually lost, e.g. ’ l ^ e ^ orce of the 
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The accusative ending is usually pronounced in these cases 
(sariian). This construction is derived from the Arabic linguistic 
habit of using verbs with their own verbal noun, noted in line 
17 of the text analysis, e.g. 


u ;v' 


blAO 


ne went a quick going 


The verbal noun is then dropped, leaving behind the agreeing 
adjective. 6 

The use of preposition-noun phrases. The preposition is usually 
bi-, so the English with speed’ becomes bi-sur:a in Arabic: 


V s0 he went °ff with speed (quickly) 



a* a*j*\ 


JUI 10* 


(IWI j to* jfTi 5^UJ| 
oijpi j^-i y _oii ijC, ^ 

- i-ni if- . 

-urn J*-i M\j wii ^ ^ 

^ o*5LII (Morocco) 

^ ^ b^iji <j j,jji ^r! 

hj ^Uj^i o/i j. si* 

-t^ 1 J> jsi ikiill CJir 1 

Adverbs 

suffix S ^°(mifrW OSt l < l Vert i >S * rom ^jectives by the addition of tl 
and commonlv ~ qu, ® k y ’ sl ° w-slowly). Arabic has no such facilit. 
and commonly employs one of the two following methods. 

The use of the masculine adjective in the indefinite accusativi 
e.g. 

u -o- he went off quickly 


Uj 
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Tex ' **■* ^ 

'iJ.r' S ~ S .X> la r' -5^M> J* ^->*a f!*-Vl j^J 4^ 

^vi v-yj.1 ji^ j, i^ir j^tji j^ui i^ Uyi jj 
*** J v^ ! *^USJI ji JI i*u gjl Sx, LJL.I \^ } 

\t\y 

»U JI f>- VI: ZL.J iji*. Jlr pjl VyJl JjJdl jxp ^Lj 

Uji. 

VjJ* (j <nyJ' WUI SJbJuSl J^UI dJUj jui 10 

j^-^Lp jj | 

y> lx* ijij*" *iU' jliil j 

<L* ^Jaf- oli |i t—yjli 

ai »yA j ^ji m jp (T^ii oTjii j^i Jji of diiij 

* 

^uJL yJLo 15 

^iw»vi oj-uj i$uf oir jji isc* j oiij OK} 

V: *W- J)' ilL.JIj ^1 Oj*£j iSC* ^ITI jlSjj 

“VYY ix. J ijUll JI J^JI jJUaJj 

w J! OXLl 0^ o J Uaj f_j _Uj£ Ol^X* 

is> «o«, j,' «jUbt j-^ijj m t- J ojdi J ^ji ou x*> 20 

tff a 

L>jjl ax- OjyLc six* J *uJLil Jl_j J-l C-«Jj -**/ J 

oyJl a*JI V* Oj4*l Jjl V'^VI Aij>I^Vl ^r-U jJUi 0*6 8 
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VoctbaJafy 


-i\ J» conquest 

(c&F 

( j,\ y)£s homeland 
Jf Arabs 

tjyjr) vJr ,s,flmi; P eninsula 

J appearance 

• 5 CVI /siam 

r * 

soldier 

^Syrio 

uji 4/Wca 

, •* „ 

XiMl Morocco (Lit. 'the 

^ farthest West') 

(Jr**-) Jr 1 -' coast 
UL»I Spain 


(JlC-j) a)Cj message; essay 

, t 

(JVI) work 

iz'Cf- worship 

. . * 

(<—>L-l) 1 .-.- cause, reason 

/ • 

jliil spread, spreading 
y t- 

(Ojli) jli matter, affair; 

importance 

Olyiil the Koran 

<J% messenger; 

Messenger (of 
God ) - fiie 
Prophet 

y *t 0 ' 

(f'j* 1 ) peopfe 
(^L^sl) jO>s<» M°l 

• t 

jiff I great men, notables 
ijJUJI Medina 


(JX*) sX* period, time 

* 

(v-i|£*) hundred 
' ®J* strength: pi. forces 

Jxi number 

inhabitant 

thirty 

‘irregular spelling ii 


, *t 

jUaJl Helpers (see notes) 
(»lil i-) iiJi- Caliph 
(OL) movement 

(yyr) Jyr a ™y 

> s' 

j^UJ eighty 

jjXs- border, frontier 
singular; pronounced mi’a 
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(OO^*) O _jl£* million 
iL-j- life 


t % * 

(cr - *') basis 

* . 

i, jjlst ^w.1 empire 


Adjectives 


original 

jjUJI neighbouring 
northern 


JLiJUp numerous 


each, every, all (see notes) 
some (see notes ) 
contemporary 

^ £ noble, generous (when 
applied to the Koran 
'holy') 


(a) open; conquer 
■i (u) expel 

4 (X) employ 

j*\ (u) order, command 
Omj 4 Ol* die 


^y> 4 (VII) de- 

scend /rom 


^J>o- (u) rule, govern 
(u) reach 

Jj£ 4 Jji* (IV) send down, revefll 
Jlp (u) worship 

4 (HI) 


e-^rj 4 »l>- 


4 ^ (II) preach, propag ate 


sjf (a) hate 

* j>u 4 _j tU- come with, i.e. 

' ' bring j>-\^ 4 (III) migrate 
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Other * ords 

• J ,hat (conjunction) 

,jji today 

' , r a bo«r, approximately 

^ 


Jjl > w/io, which (see notes ) 


Literal translation 

i The-conquests the-Islamic 

/The) homeland (of) the-Arabs the-original he (is) the-pemnsula the- 
Arabian And-after (the) appearance (of) the-Islam conquered (the) soldiers 
( of) t he-Arabs many of the-countries the-neighbouring like-Syna and-Iraq. 

5 An tj. in Africa they-conquered (the) countries (of) the-coast the-northern 
all-them from Egypt to the-West the-furthest (i.e. Morocco). 

And-they-ruled Spain (for the) period (of) four hundred year to that (i.e. 
until) expelled-them the-forces the-Christian in (the) year 1492. And- 
reaches (the) number (of) the-nations the- Arab today eight ten (18) and- 
their-inhabitants (are) about hundred and-thirty million. And-employ (the) 
people (of) those the-countries the-language the-Arabic in their-life the- 
daily and-in their-jobs and-in their-worship. And-(the)-reason (of) spread 
(of) the-language the-Arabic this (i.e. ‘this spread of the Arabic language’) 
he (is the) appearance (of) the-Islam. And-the-Arabs not was to-them 
importance great before-it. 

14 And-that (is) that God revealed the-Koran the-Holy upon his-Messenger 
Muhammad in-the-language the-Arabic and-ordered-him/with/-that he- 
preach his-people/with/-the-religion the-new. 

And-was that in Mecca which was her-people they-worship the-idols 
(whose people were worshipping ...’). 

And-was some (of the) great-men (of) Mecca they-hate the-Prophet and- 
-message which he-came with-it (‘brought’). 

^d p'^at migrated the-Messenger to Medina in year 622. 

" j after e| ght years returned Muhammad and-his-Helpers from Medina 
20 And f" Ca ^‘I'they-conquered-her. 

his-C v*! mar ^ cer / ( Iied the-Prophet in Medina in year 632 and-continued 
"•arlcer / Phs / from / after-hi m (the) movement (of) the-conquest. And-/pnst 
border r f a r hed t I ,e -armies the-Muslim in period (of) eighty year (the) 

And S ° Europe. 

fr 0m .^, that (the) basis (of) the-Empire the-Islamic which descended 
Countries the-Arab the-contemporary. 
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Background to text ^ 

The role of Islam (accented on the second syllable) in the history a 
the Arabs cannot be overstated. This is for a number of reason 
but perhaps principally because it was from the outset a national 
Arab religion, whose vehicle was the Arabic language. The Prophet 
Muhammad founded the religion on the basis of the Koran, which 
he claimed was revealed to him direct from God (in Arabic), and is 
therefore the actual word of God - not a creation of man. 

As indicated in the text, this religious innovation was not 
received favourably by some of the powerful families in 
Muhammad’s native Mecca, and he was eventually obliged to flee 
to Medina where his movement gathered strength, culminating in 
his conquest of Mecca eight years later. From then on the religious 
fervour and conquesting zeal of the new Islamic state — for religious 
and temporal affairs were always inexorably linked in Islam - led 
the Arabs to colonise a large part of the earth’s surface within 
comparatively few years. The events mentioned in the text ignore 
the expansion in the East, which was also considerable. 

Religion and conquest gave rise to wealth and influence, and 
these encouraged the arts to flourish. In fact, leaving aside their 
own considerable original literature, it is to the Arabs that we owe 
the preservation of much classical thought throughout the Dark 
Ages in Europe. 

States and empires came and went, but the burning spirit of 
Islam, intermingled with a fierce national pride in being an Ara 
and speaking Arabic, remains the unifying force to the present day. j 

The oil-related events of the twentieth century have given t e 
Arabs great wealth and influence, which have made possible ma 
terial advancement, education, medical and other social bene 
But the Arabs have taken from the West only what they wa ^ 
Rather than a process of westernisation, we are seeing now >n. 
last decades of the twentieth century a fierce resurgence ot s 
fundamentalism. 


A good general sketch of Islamic history is to be |j 00 |cs 
Bernard Lewis’s The Arabs in History. There are numerou ^ py 
on Islam, and Richard Bell’s Introduction to the Qur an, r ^ the 
W. Montgomery Watt, provides a good starting P°‘ n t ^ e most 
understanding of this remarkable document. Some o 
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technical terms of Islam are explained below for 


lffl portant tec.— 

convenience. 

, si Ml always with the definite article), the name of the 
Islam ’ 

religion. 

\lielim ( * ). an adherent of Islam. Also less accurately spelled 

Moslem. 

TV Prophet ( ^ ) is the name applied to Muhammad, who never 
made any claim to divinity. Also referred to as 
Messenger or Apostle (of God) ( <!!' J t ) 

Allah ( dll ), not a name, but simply a contracted form of the 

t 

Arabic word d VI , meaning The God. 

Hijra, Hegira ( ) Muhammad’s flight from Mecca to Medina 

in 622, the foundation date of the Islamic calendar. 

Ansar ( jUdV' ) The Helpers, those who aided Muhammad during 
his stay in Medina. 

Koran ( jT^JI with the definite article, pronounced al-qur’aan) The 
divine text of Islam. Usually accompanied by the honorific adjec- 
tive kariim, y Jx)l jl yA\ The Holy Koran. 

Caliph ( ), literally ‘a successor’, the usual name for the head 

of the various Islamic states which evolved after the death of the 
Prophet. 


Analysis of text and 


grammar 


is a noun of place’ formation, alternative to the ordinary 
noun y*j (see page 55). 

>s an adjective formed from the noun origin, qualifying 
^ av ’ n 8 to come after the completed possessive 

o j -1 1 

^ me common name for the Arabian Peninsula, as 
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the true term for a peninsula 3 y>r l ^ e semblance of an i x i an . 
nearly an island is too clumsy. ’ 

5 is a relative adjective from the North. 

\fi< means ‘all of them’ - see page 162. 

6 sJk for the period of. No preposition is required in Arabic, an{ j 
the word is technically in the accusative case. This is the rule f or 
many expressions of time and space in Arabic. 

Note the irregular spelling of mi’a hundred. The S_ should be 
pronounced t here because Arabic grammar regards ‘hundred’ and 
its noun as constituting a possessive phrase (‘hundred of years’). 
For the usage consult the Numbers Table in Appendix 2. 

ji J,1 until, up to the point that. Arabic has a single word for 
‘until’ ( J>- ), but it is often avoided as it is thought to imply some 

element of purpose which is not required here, j' is the conjunction 

‘that’, and is followed by a verb. If the following word is to be a 

* * 

noun or a pronoun suffix, the form used is j' , with doubled nuim, 
and the following construction is exactly as that used after ’inna (see 

page 92). but behaves in exactly the same way. 

8 5 jJU- j[£ - see Appendix 2 and the section on page 164. 

introduces a new sentence. 

9 U^JL. - the numbers 11 to 99 (inclusive) require the indefinite 
accusative singular of the noun, showing, if unsuffixed, the a ij 
accusative marker. 

10 is a Form X verb. Study Table 2 and learn as much as 
you can about how these work. 

JU' is the plural of JaI , which behaves in the same way as 
judge. See page 142, note to line 2. ^ 

Ja' has already occurred (see page 144, note to line 16). T 

of a man are his family or kin, and the word is also used "^^ad 
traditional areas as a euphemism for wife, as it is consider 
manners to mention a man’s womenfolk directly. ^ 

12 IJU refers here to jliil spreading, its position in the sen 

being caused by the possessive construction. at 

13 ^a. f. oli (l is an idiom, meaning ‘they had no 

importance’. The usual meaning of jLi is ‘matter, affair- 
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{ j s a Form IV verb (see Table 2). God is regarded as having 

14 it to descend, sent down’ (i.e. revealed) the text of the Koran 
XT Prop het Muhammad. 

,f( - the verb ‘to command, order’ in Arabic requires the 

J of the preposition bi before the subordinate clause, here in- 

^odueed by j' lhat (‘ordered him that he should preach ...’). See 
!he comments on line 5 above, where an is followed by a past tense 
ver b When, as here, it is followed by a present tense verb, this must 
be in the subjunctive mood. Consult the Verb Tables for the parts of 
the subjunctive which differ in writing from those of the normal 
present tense. 

15 jL here shows no written difference for the subjunctive. Note 
the construction after this verb in Arabic - ‘his people’ is the direct 
object and^-d'is introduced by the preposition bi. pi is another of 
the many Arabic words for ‘people’. It tends to indicate a national 
or tribal group. 

16 ^11 is a relative pronoun: see page 159. Note the use of kaan 

with the present tense of another verb ( Oj-U, ) to mean ‘they were 
worshipping; used to worship’. 

17 ^ - see section on page 162. y \f \ - special plural of jf\ 

when it is used to signify ‘great man’, is a feminine relative 
pronoun: see below. 

*U- is a hollow verb (see Table 5) whose third radical hamza 
Sr„!° me ^cuhies in spelling. However, it is usually quite easy 

‘he T' ^ ‘f® P re P osition bi > * means ‘to bring’ (cf. English 
Jg me ln Wlth a letter’ i.e. he brought a letter in). 

is a Form III verb. Consult the tables for conjugation. 

20 is another Form III verb. 

ha ^ ~ SUch plural forms (see word shape, page 123) with a final 

ha »na accord i*n SU ! fiX u added l ° them ’ vary the carrier )etter of the 
tec hnically has § ° ^ CaSC t * ie noun ~ here nominative, which 
This should 3 endin & hence the hamza is written over a waaw. 
P r °ble m . cau se any difficulty so long as you are aware of the 

^ous 


dam; 


'he min here is idiomatic and could be omitted without 
age. ou is a hollow verb - see Table 5. 
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EXERCISE 13.1 Read the Arabic text aloud and translate 
idiomatic English. ln to 

EXERCISE 13.2 Answer the following questions on the t 
complete sentences: '# 

? Li jil ,J>-L» •5*^ ^ y 

? UU f 

? ^!l AilJl t, j 

? a*D 1 jtiiJl olS** liU q 

? JJ JaI olS* liL >( 

« . # t 

? il (Jj C a1!1 <J^»j jS>- Ia <jJ li' V 

? *** *!»• ,j^_j t (Jl |*5” a*j a 

? is“ ' 

^ l L^. « 1 + / 2 j J} li 1 '* 


Relative clauses 

Relative clauses are those which provide supplementary info* 
mation about their subjects, and in English are usually introdu 
by who, whom, whose, which or that (some of which are frequen ^ 
omitted in speech, e.g. The man I met in the pub’ is used instea ^ 
the more formal The man whom I met in the pub’). The sU ^^ c j es 
a relative clause is the person or thing about which it P r ° . ^ 
information, and is not necessarily the grammatical subject 
sentence. It is called the antecedent, and the words hk e 
‘which’, etc., are called relative pronouns. betw# n 

For the purposes of Arabic it is necessary to distinguish s0flie 
definite antecedents and indefinite antecedents. Here are 
English examples: 



Definite . we h ac j last night was delicious. ( The meal we 

The meal wn«- 

h / d Smith who lives next door told me. 
m r b r0 ,h er who lives abroad is coming home next week. 

^evis? definites on page 28 .) 

indefinite antecedents 

“ p l ay which I always enjoy is ‘Hamlet’. (A play I always 


i 



Relative pronouns 

Arabic does not distinguish between who (for people) and which 
(for things) as we do, but the Arabic relative pronouns must agree 
with their antecedents in number and gender. 


Form 

Arabic word 

Agrees with 

masc. sing. 

t£.ifl alladhii 

one male; one object 
of masculine gender 

fem. sing. 

1 allatii 

one female; one object 
of feminine gender; plural 
objects of either gender 

masc. plural 

JjAh alladhiina 

plural males only 

fem. plural 

(jVl allaatii 

plural females only 


Note that more rarely you will come across the dual forms <jl JtUl 

dladhaan (m) and jlxUl allataan (f). Both of these are written with 

endin'™ t* 0 ™ * n0t P ronou nced), and like all dual words the -aan 
8 c anges to -ayn when they agree with words not in the 

^Pect^'T C3SC ’ alladhayn and tjclil allatayn 

To 

^Slish^hT’ . th f St ; worc * s are use d irrespective of whether the 
Var iants and "n ’ tllat ’> whose’, ‘which’ or any of the other 
'he antecede T 1 * ustrate d in the next section, are only used when 
h® omit ted n 1S ^finite. If the antecedent is indefinite, they must 
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tote^ve A dause differ, from it, English counterpart in 
two important ways: 

1 As already stated, if the antecedent is indefinite the relative 
pronoun is omitted. This can happen in English, but is optional: 

A programme I enjoy is ... or A programme which I enjoy 
■ s 8 ' f n Arabic it is a rule. No relative pronouns are used with 

2 in d Arabk theTekdve clause itself, i.e. that part coming after the 
relative pronoun if one is used, must satisfy two conditions: 

(a) it must constitute a complete and independent sentence on 

its own, and . stated or implied pronoun 

{b) wSrefersVack to the antecedent. We shall call this the 
referent. 

This is best illustrated by examples. 


Definite antecedent , T , 

English: The newspaper which I read . . . 
Preparing for Arabic: 

The newspaper ( note fem,r 


Which 


I read 


Arabic: \f\} ^ 


(note feminine and definite, there 
fore a relative pronoun is requi > 
so select appropriate one) 

(feminine singular relative p 

required) „f pr ent to 

(does not contain any referen 

newspaper, so supply) beca use 

(feminine suffix P ron d ) 

newspaper is a feminin re ferent 

(relative pronoun an j 

underlined) i 


Indefinite antecedent 

English: A newspaper which I read . ■ • 

Preparing for Arabic: „ 0 re lative 

A newspaper (note indefinite, 
required) 

I read (no referent, so supply) wQrd) .Mg 

Her (f. suffix pronoun for t- 

(referent underlined) 
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For those who have a grammatical turn of mind, what is 
happening is that in English the form (especially in ‘who’ ‘whom’ 
‘whose’) of the relative pronoun tells you what is going on’ whereas’ 
in Arabic it doesn t, so that must be done by the referent Study the 
following examples carefully and you should soon get the hane of 
it. In practice it is the clauses with indefinite antecedents which will 
often catch you out as there will be no relative pronoun to herald 
the fact that a relative clause is to follow. 

The official who works in the customs 
— ►The official/who/he-works in the customs 

— *■ 4;lcH <J Jkcij (^JJI 

(The referent here is the prefix of the verb which, remember means 
not just ‘works’, but ‘he-works’) ’ means 

An official who works in the customs 
— ►An official/Tie- works in the customs . 

*" i J U&y 

amSdent) ab ° Ve ’ bUt relatlVe P ronoun omitted with indefinite 
The Musluns wh ° se home was thc Amb 
_T he M shms/who/r^V home was the Arabian Peninsula 
(The ref ^ ^ 

The mar 6 "' ^ hUm SUffiX ’ referrin 8 back to ‘The Muslims’) 

— 5m ^ h °use I live... 

^ an/who/I live in his house 

A h„ u ^ ^ 

-.a " whlc h 1 live 

live i„ - 

Th ^ 

^fcnager u u 

The m anager/w h n l me ' S Yousif 

- ^ 8er/Wh °/^ name (is) Yousif 

CXam Ples in the text. 


'in Supply the appropriate relative pronoun (if any) i B 
the following sentences. 


▼ 


1 yr * 

. t , t ^ ' , 

fJ j\ ^ ^ * 

8 ur \ « 

i ,>VNI ^ ^ t- ' 

^ ^ v*-* -> r ^ ^ v 

jjJ 0. 0.1* cH' ^ ^ ‘ /UI * 

j^lMll’ " 


«.» Read aloud and translate your answers. 


nouns: 

^ a part (of something) 

‘t !—(»/—> ^ „ arocU „„> 

-v usually t0 ™ S th ? ’’.'fu'Lne noun in the genitive- e 8 


^^SV^dehnttenounin.hegenUive.e 8 

_qfll>e some of the books 

. * 1- — ^ . 

genitive case) 
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, tinite plural noun, again technically in the genitive. In 
(*)*’£/» means all 

this cas totality (of) the-Mushms 

y %a£s y , all of Ike Muslims 


W* Uli 

is frequently inverted according to the tto- 
Tt»f ^ n ?'S“page 136), giving tor the above: 

. a /*hr»t tntalitv-fofVth 


Some, aH, each and every wh ich ate actually I 

These are expressed in Arabtc by two g 


of the boohs an shoeing 

ssst’i) 


, f ‘sOl^ e 

1 „ certain contexts it “ y ^'[“j'^asSy used « i,b 
according to the sense, and ^ 

nounS ' , ,. ff nt usa ges which must be stu 

y has several different usages w 


C \ . mi the-Muslims (the) totality-(of)-them 
CUiie singular noun (genitive! tneantng all, the whole- 
* VtM (of) the-day’ tW day, the whole ** 

u or thematic 

£ j, -rhe-day (the) whole-(of)-it’, with the same meaning. 

' " / in which case it 


*J SftJ' ' ' 

|c) „ ith an indefinite stngula, noun (genittve), in whtch case , 
means ‘each, every . 


p, 'JT each day, euery day 
y, 'Jf each man, every man 
Be careful not to confuse (b) and (c). 


exercise 13.5 Read aloud and translate the following sentences: 



Si- y ci' > u . 

jA\ j {A O^A 

^ :ui ii» jJ'jf ' ^ 

Si ^1* d Xedd 

jGdi ^>51 AS>J' ^ 
^jUuSl J jy^dr <>“■ ^ 

1 \y O )y^iJ ^ 

a?- ti* 

W^l j/J' j 

si^il. A.A A~- ' 


t 

f 

i 

0 

•v 

V 

A 

* 
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The numerals 11 to 99 



Revise the numbers 1 to 10 (see page 33). 

As already stated, the use of the numbers in Arabic is exceed 
difficult and is dealt with in Appendix 2. However, so that y 0L [ ngl - v 
read numbers aloud and ask prices and things, here are some 
again in a colloquial form. re 


The teens 

>\ iHda:shar jls- >*V sitta:shar ^ 

\y ithna:shar ^ L‘1 >V saba:ta:shar jts. 

thalathtatshar ^ )A thamanta:shar i. ik‘ 

u arba:tashar ^ iyjl tisa:ta:shar ^ iuJ 

\0 khamasta:shar jLt- * — 


Note that the common element (equivalent to our -teen) is a:shar. 
which is a slightly altered form of the written tashar. 


The tens 

In written Arabic these also have a nominative case form ending in 
-uun, but they are universally pronounced with the accusative/gen- 
itive ending -iin in everyday speech. They are easy to remember as 
- with the exception of twenty - they closely resemble the equiva- 
lent unit numbers with the addition of -iin. 


Y* 

tishriin Jijd-* 

V sittiin 

r* 

thalathiin uyYi 

V * sabtiin 

i ♦ 

* 

arbadin ijvyj' 

A* thamaniin u? 

«• 

khamsiin 

4 « tistiin 


Tens with units 

The units are placed before the tens, thus: 

23 thalaatha wa:-ishriin three and-twenty 4j> ’ 

* „ . 

65 khamsa wa-sittiin five and-sixty * — **" 
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nt with nouns 

Agt** 9 * t he numbers must agree with their nouns in gender (see 
In writing* ^ note t h a t with the numbers 11 to 99 inclusive, the 
appendix *- '• acc usative singular. Unsuffixed nouns, therefore, 
n oun is m r „ ccusa tive marker (pronounced -an in formal speech 

show the aw 

only* 


14 books 




arba:ata:shar kitaaban 


that in Arabic, the noun is plural only after the numerals 3 to 

10 inclusive, thus: 


5 books 


khamsa kutub 


Hundreds, thousands and millions 

\ « » ill* mi’a 

X • • jbJl* mi’ataan dual form, inflecting -aan/- 

ayn 

f • ♦ all* thalaath mi’a . . . and so on, using 

the feminine form of the unit numeral (see Appendix 2) and, 
strangely, the singular of mi’a (although we also say three hundred, 
not hundreds). 

' * ‘ • JaJI alf 

T * * * jUil alfaan dual form inflecting as above. 

,k * thalaathat aalaaf . . . and so on, using 

the masculine form of the units and 
pronouncing the Y of the ending 
because it comes between two 
After h ri vowels, 

bulary) the 0 rg< ^ S ’ t ^ ousar, ds and millions (given above in voca- 
! he Arabs reo!"A m the indefinite singular, technically genitive as 
kook’. He n as a possessive construction ‘a hundred of 

ce t ‘ ie en ding of mi’a must be pronounced t (see p. 61). 
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EXERCISE 13.6 Do the following simple calculations 
Arabic, using the colloquial forms of the numbers. Here a 
technical terms: e 


(aloud, „ 


plus Ujlj minus multiplied by j divided by JU equals ^ 


\s 

i = hy 

r 

u 

Y 

“U 

■ 

1 

X t 

r 


- A 


+ Yf 


— 



— 


— 

fll 

= vy 

> 

o 

<* 

V 

tm 

•v 

totY 

0 

T 

x t 


- Yloo 


+ nit 



— 


— 


= 

V 


= (Y + o) X V 

y* 

— 

Y1 

- *t5 + rt 



Unit 

Text 


U Fourteen 




jJL Jl o' ^ Jr* 

^ j c* iji u* a *ri (1 

^jb)l 

Ulu; JS'S/I jljLJl j (_^s- li> 5 

iilil 

Ijjj v_jJ; cJlj L*j Jj' <J L^' ^er^' CJlSj 

jVl Jl 

Lo^J «*JL~aJl U jl ■ ...yah 

* 

U C»~J o ^s#w» ^JjL* C-J j-? ^slaP <L)L£» Oli o iSLfJ 10 

V; Clil >lil J Sfl 4-1*1 

o Ja < y a ^> % ^Jrr* ^ 4>La)1 

(J^uJ Ul^>- 

*?) ^ (*“T^ <j 

* ■“■' 

AdLi ^.1 <_£ I o— i aH y^l jj 15 

^ r 1 ^ j* «^i (iu ^ y jj sijus jiaj 

-cLi_j jiu oi»- y 

^ a^.Uj 0£ iUUJl O^jy iSj'^j[f- (jl ^-aJ aL-aII^j 

lib- ^v-i rim ,; . !<■ ii*i.h ; '. ,~.i o -U i'i. 


a L .a. 1 1 (j \£" iUUJl (j »l— Jl Ul_j 

JU-jSI e5_>l*w 20 

^ fu r i j s^Sfi Oj ijjjii, oi ttui »u*i j*, 

,* . VVj ^bVi 

^ ^ ^ oir i ii iLai s^vi L.j jjU, oi ^sUi 
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c Cr 

V 'r'y. <L» jt j£i ,£JUi 

• (*r'i l ^ i J crMi* ,cU ctj ; 


f 


25 


Vocabulary 


Nouns 


y structure , composition 

* * ✓ 

(pJi> 4 ^uiajl) ^UaJ system 

f-kaj progress 

<>“C“ politics 

(JiM) tribe 

** *oi 

((_rV* 4 <_r A '') <_r~ 4 ' se ffi same 

*, t 

importance 

(OL) ojU. custom , habit 

t t- * , 

{^i^r ‘ Jj- grandfather 

,V~>- Hassan 


(*h 0 son 


ixljj leadership 

J? We 
- J 

(tiyo~) Jp~ right 


A*^**-* society 

£“ history; date 

jloL countries ( alternative 
form oji '% ) 


0>JP>) rofe 

(Olji) Oti possessor of (f 
see page 176 ) 

(jjJaLx) region , area 

(»ll) i_jI father 

(y — J) <JLj nisba (see literal 

translation) 

(Jl£l) j£. example; proved 

J? Ali 

(OL) <tt(p family 
(jJ * OL) S^l / flW, '- y . 


Ixj &w<* kjai^4 position; status 

tfrwce (* u ^ pl ) y-^ member; limb 

,i; taj»w """*»« 

council, assembly J>- solution 

^IS) ilCi complaint g>. selling 

(OL) i__U» demand, request, 
application 


^|_) ilSCi complaint 

Adjectives 

/Ic^i social 

i_pi* material 

special, private 

(*U*«u 4 wea/c 

(0j_) jill 

ab/e; capable 

Verbs 

‘ (VIII) differ, be 

different 

C.' 7 * c be right , valid 

‘ ^ (II) rfe/ine 

J * 1 - ‘ find 

^ ‘ C5iC (III) ^ 




natural 

Tamimi; of the Tamim 
tribe 

—> belonging to, 

pertaining to 

possible 

» x- Jx 

ff- -Uj (u) be far from 
Jjy ‘ Jlj cease 

9 • ® , fly'x 

0y>O t O yS>J (V) consist of 

^o«x x 

‘ (VII) be divided 

‘ (III) consult, ask for 

advice 


(X) 

receive 
( visitors , etc.) 


(a) /tear 


hold ( meetings , etc.) 
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Other words 




£ 


despite this 


as regards, from the 
point of view of 




u 


until, even 


now 


as for 


exactly 


r. 


very 


'CS like, just as 


lil if 


for example 


fc'os 


because of, for the 
purpose of 


that is, i.e. 


J* 


not, other than 


Literal translation 


(of) the-socie., fhe-Arob 


is; ui — ' 

SS* much from hi^tem »“ 


But-he wun mai uui 

read about-it in books (of) the-history. r „ nect 0 n progress 


the- tribe W*****^ SSSiSS^ 




of the-difficult that we 
and-of-what she-consists. . mrmr , an( , e ereat and in ( the| .^“ 

SSKfi K— *«■ - »~ 

XSEaSnSSS. he (is) he, -sheikh 

sheikhs (of) some (of) these the-tribes the-grea car ries t he- 

AndOheVcustom (of) the- Arabs in therr-names (is) that 

V , <*x * • i r-| rl _ ft VlpV- 


, (the) seif 


15 


•aos in xneir-iittuiw 


his- 


And-in (the) last (of) his-name 

“5^.22 “a“w5 M ' 


, MhpT (is) Salem and-his-tribe (is) Tamim. And-the- 
ame < of) ^def to famiUes and would-be the-family under (the) headship 
"„he she-d> vl f s n her . m en 


^tJbfggest (of * her s 'Seir n -statusTn the-family like-what he (is) in the- 

lof for the-women so i . ^ ^ AV . pn .ui1 (the) riehts (of) the- 

LS'* ul . or 


they-equal (the) rights (of) the- 

■ ‘ (j S ) weak vei j 

hentl-upon (the) members (of) the-family that they-consult 

incumbentbupo v j^r^rtant like the-marriaee and- 


S-(.t is in nfh?faiuTin every matter' imp^rtant”like'the-marriage and- 
JJe) lord (of) ‘^Tjlling (of) the-lands and-their-buying for-instance. 
t be -divorce an ( sib , e that consults (the) lord (of) the-family (the) 
Aod-(it is) " 0 / l , h ^ if was he his-self not capable of solving (an) affair any. 
sheikh (of) l ^ e ‘ r * ( 0 f) t hat so-every ruler or sheikh (of) tribe he-holds 
And-for (the) he-receives in-it (the) sons (of) his-tribe (in order) 

SSei ^’r'requests and-their-complaints. 


of the Arabian 


Background to text 

. Thfu text was written mainly thinking , 

Peninsula where the tribal system is still quite strong. Although it is 
much diluted in more Westernised societies such as Egypt and Iraq, 
it is bv no means dead, especially in rural areas. 

As we have seen in previous units, the spread of Arab influence in 
the world started with the rise of Islam, and ^“ ^as born in a 
strictly tribal society and tailored to its needs. When the Arabs 
conquered and settled in other countries, they naturally too wi 
them their tribal habits, now endorsed by their own religion. 

The sheikh of a tribe was, as far as we know, never elected in the 
democratic sense, rather certain families established themselves by 
fair means or foul as leaders and handed down their authority to 
their sons, forming dynasties which might last for hundreds of 
years. The powers of these sheikhs are temporal and strictly 
speaking have nothing to do with religion, although some great 
families have allied themselves to religious causes. At present, 
practically the whole of the Arabian Peninsula except the Yemen is 

HiIaH U. . a •! , . . - . n . f m/Mir finH 


J *i iiuiv VJi uiv muv/iwu m. »<**•**- — — j. 

ntled by tribal sheikhs or heads of great families who now find 
themselves governing oil-rich states. The most prominent of these is 
e Kingdom of Saudi Arabia which is ruled by the great A1 Saud 
Do!' ^ or 'gmated in central Arabia (Nejd) and was aided to 
j s » er ky endorsement of the Wahhabi movement, a kind of 
j^ m ^ c Puritanism whose effect is still very much felt in the 

^democratic though it may seem to us, this tribal system works 


7 I ^ 

iL 
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well enough within its own society, a key feature being the 
bility of the sheikh to all his people. In theory at least, any 
regardless of social standing, has the right to approach his ov ^ 
in person in his majlis and state his case or request. er ° r d 

Most countries now have legal systems based on the Islamic 
(the sharia), and usually supplemented by some other code of 
imported from the West. But traditional tribal law always runs 
strong undercurrent to the two. 

The Arab family is a very close-knit unit and is run as a m l, 
hierarchy; the eldest man acting as family overlord and advisor a 
stated in the text, he is treated with respect and consulted on all 
important family issues. In the case of the premature death of 
family head, these duties may devolve on quite young men. 

Women, unfortunately, are not highly rated either in Islamic law 
or the tribal code. Their inheritance, for instance, is officially half 
that of a man’s, and in many countries they still suffer from severe 
social restrictions. Marriage is usually a family arrangement, a 
dowry being paid for the bride. 

In the more traditional countries it is considered impolite for an 
outsider - be he Arab or European - to enquire after, or even 
mention, the female members of a man’s family. So leave the 
subject alone. European women are regarded as a sort of third sex, 
and will have few problems in the more Westernised countries, but 
again discretion is advised, especially in rural areas. In the more 
traditional countries, they may find themselves subject to some of 
the strictures applied to the local women. 

Analysis of text and grammar 

1 ^£>-1 comes from a slightly different derivative from that of 
the noun society in line 2. 

2 ^ Jail - the min here is idiomatic - and very common (of 

the essence’, ‘of necessity’). 

3 [fits' is adverbial, showing the indefinite accusative market 
which should be pronounced -an. 

5 is a so-called ‘doubled’ verb, because its second and t 

radicals are identical. These verbs are quite tricky, and you h aV ® 
learn when to write these radicals together with shadaa ^ 
doubling sign) and when to write them separately. The m ^ 
jugation of such verbs is set out in Table 3, so start 
acquainted with them now. 
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‘until’, but is very often used in the sense of ‘even’. 
JT ffleaI ii t erary use of the indefinite accusative, related to the 
** 3 m entioned above. It is known as ‘the accusative of 
adverbial us^ -j es t ^ e information ‘in respect of what’. Here, 
respect . ct Q f ( as regards) progress’. As in adverbs, the 
‘most '"e marker ending should be pronounced -an. 
accusf tlV naa Hiya is a noun meaning ‘direction’ and its use here is 
• s m the English ‘from the point of view of’. Thus technically 
related ^ ^ possessive construction with the next word, and the t 
Vthe feminine ending should therefore be pronounced. 

7 cJ'j t* " see section on page ,78 ' 

o ^1^-cf.^yi ^2). 


m i m maa is a contracted form for min + maa (cf. the further 
contracted interrogative forms given on page 1 34. 
is a Form V verb. 

10 oli is the feminine form of js (see section on page 176). u-iis a 
feminine noun meaning ‘soul’, and is very commonly used to 
express ‘the same’. It is usually used as the first term in a possessive 
construction. 


14 ism is technically the forename, or what we call the 

Christian name. The method of naming described here is the 
traditional one, but it still applies in varying degrees in many Arab 
countries. 

t 

<ol - see section on page 175. 

15 -U we find. This verb has waaw as its first radical and the type 
is given in Table 4. The main feature of such verbs is that they lose 
their first radical in the present tense. 

V- 1 is the relative adjective (see page 145) formed from the name 
a man s tribe, family or place of origin, and the nearest Arab 
^.valent of our surname. 

is close to, but not to be confused with, the differently 

v °welled mithl like. 

other ^ COntracte d form of used only in names between two 
Khaldu e . ments . ('- e - not at the beginning of a name like Ibn 
are. ’ anc * ' s pronounced ibn or bin depending on where you 


82). \y l J' st re vise the use of qad with the past tense (see page 
n this particle is used, as here, with the present tense, it 
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imparts a flavour of doubt or hypothesis to the verb. Tran 
here as ‘might be’, ‘would be’, ‘could be’. Note that two distinct 6 '* 
^ed-and^L, exist - not always differentiated in English speh^ 
The same applies to oilj and JLij . n 8 

18 is a Form VII verb (see Table 2). JjSd - even without 

use of qad (see above), the present tense of kaan often has a sen 
doubt or supposition. The nearest English translation here is ^ °! 
be’. 

* * 

19 Ul as for is a common introductory particle to a thematic tv 
sentence whose predicate is always introduced by fa- (uV* 

laterally means ‘like-what he (is)’. !a^_ , pronounced 
jiddan, is another adverb with the accusative marker. ~ 

20 i^jLJis a Form III verb with final radical y. The so-called ‘third 
weak’ verbs - i.e. those having waaw or yaa' as their final radicals - 
are the most difficult of all. Consult Tables 6-9 and start learning 
those immediately. 

21 Jp - this preposition quite often has the meaning ‘incumbent 
upon’. 

IjjjUois a subjunctive Form III verb after an, showing the 
omission of the final nuun (see section on page 177). 

22 !&.is another accusative marker adverb, prounced mathalan. 

23 - see remarks on line 2 above. 

jlT lil - conditional clauses (i.e. those beginning in English with 
‘if’) nearly always go in the past tense in Arabic, no matter what the 
English tense, hence here the past verb kaan. To take an extreme 
example, English ‘If I see him tonight I shall tell him’ would be 
rendered in Arabic as ‘If I saw him tonight, I told him’. When 
translating from Arabic, simply use the tense required by English 
(See page 217 for a fuller treatment of the conditional.) 

jf - is actually a noun meaning ‘something other than’; ghay r 18 
very frequently used to negate adjectives, much like our English 
prefix un-, e.g. here ‘other than able, not able, unable’. 

24 ^jp is required in Arabic after qaadir. 

U j»\- this use of the ubiquitous maa after an indefinite 
means ‘a certain, any’. , a 

25 j£i - the fa- is idiomatic. iLi is an indefinite possessi v 

sheikh of a tribe’. is a Form X verb. 

in order that he hear, to hear (see section on page 1^)- MM 
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Read the Arabic text aloud and translate it into 


idiomatic 

.-regular nouns 

J father and brother are quite regular when they 

independently. However, when they appear as the first 
a PP ear of a possessive construction (as they frequently do) they 
eiemem ^ feature of showing their case-endings by means of a 
haVC vowel which of course affects the way they are written. 
lon l Ara ’bic case endings, originally shown by means of vowel 
* and n ow omitted altogether, are: nominative -u, accusative -a 
S ' d genitive -i. In the case of the nouns mentioned above, these 
short vowels are lengthened in the usual way, by the addition of the 
letters waaw, alif and yaa’ respectively. Remember, this only hap- 
pens when the word is the first part of a possessive, the owner part 
being either another noun or a pronoun suffix. Study the following 
table: 



Alts father 

Her brother 

Nominative 

e 

jJp y\ abuu :alii 

c 

akhuu-haa 

Accusative 

ft 

(Jp U abaa :alii 

c 

1a 1>.| akhaa-haa 

Genitive 

c 

^jp <_$l abii :alii 

c 

akhii-haa 

Notes: 


1 As usual, the pronominal suffix -ii my, being a vowel itself, 
s ^presses vowels before it, giving abii my father and l j^\ 

2 *y Mother for all three cases. 

. uu occur s frequently in personal and place names (such as 

ch y Dhabi) and there is a reluctance in modern Arabic to 
more 8e tlle *° rm according to case. Thus, in a newspaper, you will 
< . >ltCn y\ j in Abu Dhabi than the technically correct 

J In spoken Arabic, only the nominative form is used. 

1° these is the wordji , which always occurs as the first 
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element of a possessive - in fact meaning ‘the owner p 0s 
(of)’. Study the example jli ‘possessor of important 
important (of people or places) in the three cases: 


Nominative 

« 

jli 

dhuu sha’n 

Accusative 

jli li 

dhaa sha’n 

Genitive 

c 

oli (ji 

dhii sha’n 


Note, for example, oli /i J>.j a man of importance , an i mpor . 
tant man. This word has a feminine oli dhaat which behaves 
regularly, oil Oli iLi a tribe of importance, plural ol_>j dhawaat 
(also regular). The plural of the masculine jj> dhuu is jji dhawuu in 
the nominative and dhawii for the other two cases. 

EXERCISE 14.2 The genealogy of Muhammad X. See if you can 
work out the following. 



c 1 <>•’ 


JU- 



^ ^ = ^ ^ ly.l ' 


c’ ^ Ji 


Now try and translate the following relationships to Muharnm 2 

4^! jpc\ aj(>. Y ^ 

4XU ‘Cj 1 £ 4*1 *1 j\ 4^jl 4 ‘ J ^ 
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4 9 • 

4^1 ^ 


^ jr' 


V 

f) ^ 


lc tions followed by verbs 

ten common conjunctions (‘words which join clauses’) 
Arabic has i mme diately by a verb in the present tense 

ire ,p or t he parts of the subjunctive which differ from the 
subjunctive- Tables.) Of these, one means simply 


sub J u ™ e consult the Verb Tables.) Of these, one means simply 
J "° M L’the rest all mean ‘in order that’, ‘so that’ or its negative 
■"“"rder that not’, ‘so that not’, ‘lest’. All this latter set introduce 
Tauses of purpose which answer the question ‘For what purpose is 
the action of the main verb taking place (or has taken place)?’. In 
English we frequently use an infinitive, ‘to do something’, but this is 
not possible in Arabic. The following example shows the process: 

English: I am going out to buy a newspaper. 

Arabic: I go out so that I (may) buy a newspaper. 

Note that both verbs are in the I (first person) form. 

The Arabic conjunctions are: 

ji an that 

^ allaa (assimilated form of an laa) that not 

J 1' Negatives 

J ka y 'fff kaylaa 

^ May ^ so that, likaylaa so that not, 

in order that * lest 

^ li,an 'k li’allaa . 

J*- Hattaa 

Votes; 

p^of an may, according to the sense required, be followed by a 
2 ; Cnse ver k’ which of course has no subjunctive form. 

Mlieat ^ 3ttaa w ^' c ^ rea Hy means ‘until’, can be followed by an 
or a past tense verb if no meaning of purpose is intended. 
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EXERCISE 143 Translate into English: 

jj i-l ijjil (Jl u-aJL j(, j 

J.jj lP uij^' Jl >L 

jf j**' J' 

pJI oi ^ yi, j 
W (*4* ^j^l <*U' j«i^o" CJIT j 

I * 4 — ; * J ' jM** * j 4 «-x<»U 3I (Jl JUaJi ^ 

S.wJ-1 *1^1 jl A«Jail A i i y 

cW* (j* £ ,a ; ‘j’ uM-' J* a 

^ AaS^ l* ^*A^- jl l .«- /■>' I ^4 ^ 

{jl (Jf <~^il (Jl - ail !• 

‘Still’ and ‘almost’ 

A number of such ideas which are expressed in English by means of 
adverbs are expressed in Arabic by the use of auxiliary verbs. Those 
perhaps most ‘foreign’ to the English mind are still and almost. 

Still 

This is expressed by the negated verb zaal (present tense yazaal - 
see Hollow Verb Table 5), which means ‘to cease’. 

English: The tribe still plays an important role ."J 

Arabic: Not she-ceased the-tribe she-plays role important. jB 

IjJ^ e_»*lj 4 JL 4 II CJ lj U 

Note that both verbs are in the she-form (‘tribe’ being a f em ' n ^ 
noun), and that the subject, if stated, comes between the two ve 
The main verb is always in the present tense. Instead of using ^ 
negative word maa, lam is frequently used, and of course pu 
verb zaal in the jussive. (Revise pp. 118-19 on the negatives- 
the jussive form of the hollow verbs, Table 5.) 

^* 4 * ijji il~ii Jjj jl 

Instead of a verb, the main clause can be a noun sentence 
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j- „te goes in the accusative indefinite, just as it does 
case, the P re he verbs ‘ t0 become’ (see pp. 89-91). 
after k« an a 
„ L. He is still ill. 

Sn Mc- Not he-ceased ill. 

Art**- . . t. 1 

Jlj U or U Jji (* 

(cf the same construction Utsy He was ill) 


A** expressed by the verb kaad (present tense yakaad), which 
1 «ns ‘to be on the point of (doing something)’. This is always 
followed by a verb in the present tense. 

English: We almost reached the frontier. 

Arabic: We-were-on-the-point-of we-reach the-frontier 


EXERCISE 14.4 Translate into English: 



* 

Oj*JI *— J j l* \ 

i iSjdJI OalS" Y 

OllSLij 0UJ3 jl?«xJI 

• • 

1^*>I JLmo 0 1 1 , «««ll i—JI j !<• i 

0^-1 (j IjruS*" jjj^dil j Jjj jl 0 

lJU (jjjjiJbJl ^ 



Unit Fifteen 

Text 

M j 

<y ^ jfU) iu, 

■ ,u °! *' J i > u - ^ j, u , 

f»' 4 jim 

■ ^ Ul r^- • c>j jsui 

, 'Oj^ ^ui jjLil 
^ Ui 1 - tUj (jiwi j> . Urtf cij to.** . To* JSUI 

f oil oi 

ts~^' vM' ilu* Lji jiLli 

L JaUJI ii. (JllUJ y*^ Sjp! ^ ^SL^LI jUL) jsui 

Jtu 

? syj-Vi ^ >ui 

liiUa* _^u to U«w»- jSUl 
<U^LJl ^ . I 

1 i^Ll jj jiLii 

UJi o*j . klUc Jp kji Jj S^ju^Jl ipUJl 9 -U ^>X Jl k_JUl JaiLflJ 1 

dX«l*l k_^^Ll Jar£~») jLJI ^Jp k_jl> <J_)I 

<j*>Laj . k_JUJ-l M.U- A*fj JCJ-Ij Uj^vxJ) I jMJ 

^Ll (jyajl 4S^j t— Jl 
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b ^ e T (yUil <J* ‘-^i) J^' ^W 5 <-*&>• 

y|V *^* ? viUl>- . ^L~S* 

t jpiUJ *y^° u ■ ^7 “U -uJ-i jjLli 

^ (X)l 4>-jJ l i J1 ~A>) 

*> 

^ • *® v pfj ^"j • ^>w> Jakjll 

^J U * j~ jiUll 20 

jj^is (yUJJ) . • oljil <J* Ja^iJl i jll>- l Jafcjil 

^■>J iJj^l j* v*^i ■ 

ijlx il_* J* -v*-*' 

. 4-vJs> 4l>-j 

(±5jiJ-l ^?* ;: ;) jiUil 

#• 

L <1x1- ^ 0 1° j I ' 
jiUll 

. <pU« (2-iJ kllj^U 4 jL>-j oi oVl j*i - 1 lJ*U- cilsjll 25 

SJt. ui 

(Oljl_ji-l ixU Xp r« v >ui 
^ajj /Lit j, jljJ-l Os^i) killUi jl^f-l Oljljif-I Ja<U 

J»;U Jl kilLii J* . I^i (Jl »iy_ L Up 

ilu Ilj^l 

? olp^if kU^pd^" ^ i3jlp^"l JajlU 

N 4 V >Ul 

J *^ 1 ) (_r~^l 4 ^vJl ikJiJI ei* kULai Ja»Utf 30 

L^-** L* Ja^Uailj 

J^ 1 Y ° V r* J (> u^ 1 - 5 -' u* J=r-y J^' u» v 5 

' J - > * (Uj iljj l^»0 ol ^ ji» jii-' J,[ 
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Vocabulary 

Nouns 

(OL) 

® 0 ^ ' 
(5 j>-\ o yfi ojL*a> 


^ jSo I K hartoum 

<~a>- suitcase, bag 
(j*j(o) jbji dinar (currency) 


yr air, weather 

aviation, flying 

(OL) ^ journey 
... * 

j') j*J j number, numeral 

Cf'^) ^ ticket 

(JJlkj t OL) 3lk card (e.g. 

' identity, etc.} 

o 

,✓ 

inspection 
yes travelling 
(Ol_) ijljj gate, gateway 


Olf’jlK prohibited items 



„ , St' 

(o^U-) gentleman 

ft-- 

(OL) Su«a lady 
ij>r\ fee, hire, rent 
(i»L^) JaiUi o^cer 
( iai li ne 


(OL) iptf hall, large room 

. * 

(Jl_p-I) JU- condition , stale 

Os' 

well-being; also used 
adjectivally ‘better, best’ 

class, degree, step 

(.Oi^y) balance, scale, 

weighing machine 

i—jjS' j mounting, boarding 

(OL) jl ys- pass, permit 

yLS\ jl y- passport 

(OL) ili»J moment 

OUI) news, information 

Os' 

announcement, alert 

o £ ^ 

Oly') li s ht 


SpW broadcasting 
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pjOltf& ts 

good, beautiful 

y- J g 

' J?, national 

( ^ ^ 

J. correct, right 

Jjcs sorry 

• I 1 1 vX heading for, having 
J ' as a destination 


iJslS' enough ( definite formff^) 

J;j>- abundant, many ( usually 
' used with ‘thanks’) 

sO / /■ 

( f- J~i) <jy~ right 
good , well 

• ✓ 

forbidden, probhibited 

+ *SU 

^ y>- air ( adj ), pertaining to air 


*Uj t »U wish 

uwj t Jnij stop, stand 

turn, wrap round 
(a) follow 
(u) book, reserve 
vTj (a) ride, mount, board 


r* ‘ ^ (IV) be important & ^ * 

i * ^ (VIII) go in the 

y gfi <■ (VIII) look at, ' direction of, 

examine head for 

,*■' a- ij i give back, return 

ij^Ai t , IT , . s- ' 

' ‘ inspect, examine f 

: y~y t li-j ask, request, wish for 

' ‘ 1 f " rise , stand up; of ( see notes) 

passenger vehicles 
leave, depart ’ 


Jb ji_ i jlJ(IV) want, wish for, desire 
t Jap I (IV) give 

S' PS> . * s' • 

Jl J t (VII) go away, 

' go off to 

1 . . it's- 

(Jp ‘ (Jp i—* y> (V) recognise 

JX (u) thank 

‘ (V) be late 


(see notes ) 
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Other words (phrases and greetings are discussed in the notes) 
please L particle used wh™ „ 


L 


jl if 


thanks 

iOUl good bye 


>Ji c u good morning 

1 ' 

lo- j* hello (Lit. ‘welcome') 


b particle used when add , 
someone es si rtf 

dL'SL- j .. ^ 

P t!r’ S ° fad “": 

3i ^ 

J-** p/ease, i/ you p/ ease 

f 

ft* I in front of before 
behind 


^ pood mornmg (,-epij,) 

Ou bring! give! ( imperative ) .r. 

siDb>- cJa-S now are you? 

o 

j>J towards, in the direction of , •» , 

J Do liere -j! 

ail -UaJl Praise be to God’ - * , 1 

" unfortunately T 

Literal translation 

Note. Greetings, terms of address and polite phrases have not 
a ways been translated literally as this serves only to confuse the 
issue. They are discussed on pp. 188-90. 


1 In the-Airport 

the-Traveller (to-driver (of) the-taxi) Take-me to the-airport please. J 
the-Driver Yes /0/ sir. Sir /future mar/c er/-you- travel to where, if wished 1 
God (‘If God wills’)? 
the-Traveller To Khartoum. 

5 the-Driver Good. The-plane /future marker/ she-leaves the-hour how- 
many? 

the-Traveller The-hour ten and-half. 

the-Driver Fine very. With-us time sufficient, (in the-airport) We-(havef 
arrived. Where you-want that I-stop? 
the-Traveller Stop there at the-gate the-main. , 1 *. 

the-Driver (he-takes the-bags from the-car and-he-gives-them to - 
porter) Take the-cases /0/ porter. 

0 the-Traveller How-much the-fee? 1 J I 

the-Driver Five dinars please. nB 

the-Traveller (he-gives-him the-money) If you please, the-money- Sy 
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ks Good bye. 

driver Th . 0 fficer (of) the-police) Please, where (is) office (of) the- 
6 e 'f.„*aet t t0 '. 


fLfr» v£ ® rr the-national? 

[jnes the- air ‘ | (he ) i as t (of) this the-hall the-big and-turn to your- 
^Of Sc* G ° f u at enter first door on the-left and- /future marker/ - 

wffht. .f. _ _ L,f/irp.urii i 


rigW* a* 0 ffi C e before-you. 

you-no 0 1 " . ks m any. (He-goes-off and-the-porter he-follows-him 
the-bags. They-two-arrive at (the) office (of) company (of) 
carrying Hi Good morning . 

the-avw rnmM . v Good morning. (He-recognises /on/ the- 


the-avia G wtipan y Good morning. (He-recognises /on/ the- 
Offici* 1 (® f) . h he n 0 /o/ Mr Smith. How (is) your-condition? 

^ 'tiler The-praise (be) to-God, in-well-being. I I-booked in (the) 
,l*-TraveUe ^ hartoum for-the-hour ten and-half, class first. 

Official Yes correct. This (is) journey number 257. Give the-ticket 
. jraveBer (Here you are) if you please. 

hf-Official 10 / porter, put the-cases on the-scale. I-thank-you. (to-the- 
' traveller) If you please (the) card (of) the-boarding. Go please from 
here to the-customs for-examination (of) the-bags and permit (of) the- 
t ravelling (passport). And -/future marker/- you-board the-plane from 
gate number eight. Journey good. 
ihe-Traveller Thanks, (he-heads towards the-customs) 
the-Official Moment /0/ sir! 
the-Traveller Yes? 

F the-Official To-the- sorrow he-came-(to)-us the- news now that (the) jour- 
ney (of) sir /future marker/ she-is-delayed third (of an) hour. 
the-Traveller Thanks. Not it-is-important. (he-arrives at (the) officer (of) 
the-passports) 

Officer (of) the-Passes The-pass please, (he-takes the-pass from the- 
traveller and-he-looks at-it then he-returns-it to-him) Thanks. Go please 
OflwJ!* 16 ) °^ ICer lo *l the-customs there. 

., T ‘^"Customs /question marker/ With-sir forbidden (articles)? 
„ livelier No not (a) thing. 

the-Customs Please open this the-case the-big for-the- 
wha| l ( la J IOn: ■ t " e ' trave " er he-opens the-bag and-the-officer he-examines 
'nno * IS m thanks. 

ih e * r ^ T, | t j nt from (the) public-address (of) the-Airport We-request from 
they.gcn 6rS ° n ‘^-journey number 257 the-going to Khartoum that 
0 gate number eight immediately for-the-boarding. Thanks. 


Aground to text 

The backo 

ln this bo r nd td ' S t *. me ‘ s linguistic. The Arabic you are learning 
nor mally writt' S t * 1C *‘ terar Y language - the only one which is 
1 en down - without the traditional grammatical 
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endings which are used in formal situations. Even thi 
sounds stilted in modern dialogue such as the text. Tlv k ^ 
felt by many Arab playwrights and one solution has b ^ ***» 
mainly literary words, but couched in the structures of 660 , lo 
speech. This has been done in the text to make it son 0 ^ 
realistic. The effect is mainly on the word order, and somf m ° rt 
have been pointed out in the analysis. Times and greed ea,Urt| 
been given in pure colloquial, and the greetings in the V( v 8 k ^ 
have been given in colloquial form. For instance, to give the h ^ 
‘please’ its full inflected form min faDlika would be absurd a™* 
compromise form usually used in this book, that of omitti, 
last vowel, would give min faDlik which an Arab would tak 
being addressed to a woman! e 

Arabic is a very polite language with a host of specific greetines 
and formal replies which vary from place to place. The list given ^ 
this unit can therefore only hope to cover the most common and 
universal of these. 


Analysis of text and grammar 

2 * s the Arabic version of this almost universal word. The I 

more formal Sy>-I 5jC* car of hire is also given in the vocabulary. 

for this and all imperatives, see pp. 191-4. The same applies 
to dJLai ja and all polite phrases, greetings and terms of address 

3 l is a vocative particle, almost always used when addressing 

someone directly. See also page 196. t 

6 eJwxij l At-\ — !i — all times are given in the colloquial for® 

(see page 56). The correct formal Arabic is ouauJlj 5 

‘the-hour the-tenth and-the-half’. For the ordinal numbers, s* 
Appendix 2. 

7-8 «J«» I ol f- note the construction ‘you wish that I stop- 
you wish me to stop, iljl is a Form IV hollow verb, see Tabl«^ 

9 eJai is the imperative form of Odj Verbs having waaw as ^ (jvC 
first radical lose it in the present tense, and hence in the imp 2 3 * * * * * 9 
(see Table 4 and pp. 191-6). 

s_dLi»-, singular is again a more ‘formal’ word than 
This is a matter of style. ^ 

is a Form IV verb with third radical yaa (see Table 
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take the preposition li to, or can take two objects 
yerb can ts to line 12). 

(see c ° mn1 gives him the money. The construction parallels the 
«/ r although in grammar the ‘him’ (for ‘to him’) is 
English usa8 t he direct object of the verb. Arabic simply says that 

** hi tw° ob J ects ' 

& * . exists s ide by side with the more familiar sounding . 

14 ^ [he ji rs t door. Note carefully this rather odd con- 

15 ^ on J where awwal is used like a superlative (see page 147). 

ThTisvery common, and better style than the possible JjSll ^Ul . 

T S | Jt the left. Note that is also used for both left and 

North (possibly as this is to your left when you are facing East to 
Mecca). 

16 -jub- shows the adverbial use of the indefinite accusative of the 
active participle. The Arabs call this usage ‘circumstantial’, the 
carrying being the circumstance which prevailed while the porter 
was following. 

obUu is a full dual form verb, used because the two subjects have 
already been mentioned (the passenger and the porter). 

jljjUl is a double possessive phrase (the office of the 

company of the aviation), so aS^- 1 cannot take the definite article. 

18 itUli 1 Sylla - the Arabic says ‘the plane of 

Khartoum to (i.e. belonging to, of) the hour . . .’ 

19 , literally ‘journey’, but here, of course ‘flight’. 

yUa, biTaaqa is the common word for cards which 
dentify one in some way, here as a passenger entitled to board the 
ne ''r'.£)>s from the verb which carries both the meanings 
ld !’ be r 'ding’ and ‘to get in or mount’, 
direct^ > S 3 ^ 0rm verb from the root <u>- j , meaning ‘face. 
25 * L * S£e ^ ab | e 2)- The active participle occurs in line 31. 

‘’T " an< ^ are both parts of Form V verbs from rooi> 

i-e. 20mL ra . d ' Cal immza (see Table 2). dJ5 means ‘third’ (of an hour 
* ■ nutes » - see page 56. 

saow ", a borm IV verb having second and third radicals ti e 
^ (see Table 3). 
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27 did is a Form VIII verb, assimilated (see Table 2 ana 
„ C- na noui 

ijis a Form I Verb with second and third radicals the * 

(Table 3). 6 ^ , 

29 .J. V no thing. This laa used before nouns denies th 

tence of the whole class of things, e.g. dil Ml dl M ‘Ther„ 

s “ cr e is u 0 

(other) god except Allah (The God)’, the Muslim confession 
monotheism. 

31 j* yrj is the formal and written way to express ’pl ease ' ! 
Arabic, something like ‘we respectfully request...’. i n spQ , ; 
Arabic, of course, min faDlak is used. On posted notices, the verbal ! 
noun *U-j rajaa’ is often used instead of the verb, e.g. j 

^Jcil ^‘Please lack (of) smoking’, an alternative to the mort 
brusque (jvdJdl £>* ‘Forbidden smoking’, No Smoking. For i>. 
see Table 6. 

\jj is an adverbial accusative, ‘instantly, immediately’. 

EXERCISE 15.1 Read the Arabic text aloud and translate it into 
idiomatic English. 


Greetings, polite phrases and forms of address 

Note: As above, these are given in the spoken form. Since many 
Arabic dialects have lost the distinction between the masculine an 
feminine forms of ‘you’ in the plural, phrases are given in j 
masculine singular, followed - if applicable - in brackets y ^ 
feminine singular and masculine (i.e. common gender) plura 
order. If no such information is given, it means that the ^ 
need not normally be changed according to the num r j 
person(s) addressed. 

• ? marHab * 1 

Hello and goodbye A normal, casual greeting is Vv'* 

or, without the accusative ending -an, simply 

, i. 

Equally common is !>UI ahlan, or the fuller form 
wa-sahlan. The reply to give to these is simply to repeat ^ tb 
used by the speaker, or a variation upon it by t e ted at * 
alternative phrase. The whole exchange is usually repe 

tWiCC - n say ^ C 

When someone leaves you (important), you can 
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«•> + 

and he will reply dll allah yisallimak; (f. -ik, 

(i4 .*S'S* laa " , ^ o ug h meanings are ‘(May you go) in safety’, reply 
p !urd - kDn1 '' sa fety’. The slightly more formal ^*>Ul as- 

XilxI g> ve ^°'|* u m (endings not usually altered) can be used for 
jjliaffl" goodbye, but only by the person entering upon or 
tvth hello an b ]j s hed person or group (e.g. a man in his own house 
fr.i\ingan^ roup of pgQpie a i re ady sitting together). The reply is 

«' r wa - ;a laykum as-salaam. The phrases mean ‘Peace be 

‘And upon you be peace’. Some people disapprove 
Thriruse by Christian Europeans. 

0 m mil This is expressed by various combinations such as: 
flow ate y 011 ' 

y J US kayf-ak; -ik, -kum How {are) you? 

v JJU- kayf Haal-ak; -ik, -kum How (is) your-condition? 

t jy_t kayf al-Haal How (is) the-condition? 

There are, however, many dialect variants of this, too numerous to 
give here. The above will be universally understood, and you can 
soon pick up the local versions. 

•M 

The reply is always d) -uJ-l al-Hamdu li-liaah Praise (be) to God! 
with the optional ^ bi-khayr Well placed before or after it. The u- 
\owels on al-Hamdu and as-salaamu in the previous section are 
remnants of the Classical Arabic case system preserved in these 

'lock phrases. 

Please and thank you ‘Please’, when making a request, is almost 
universally diLdi ^y> min faDl-ak; -ik, -kum From your-kindness, 

an d Thank you’ is l^i shukran Thanks, or the slightly more 
ashkurak; -ik, -kum I thank you. 

Pbrases I1 fk S * 1 ‘ We not llsua H>' reply to a ‘Thank you’ - although 
reply I ■ e . ^ on 1 me ntion it’ exist - but in Arabic it is polite to 
0 f a Wan ' Le - "exemption’ (presumably from any further duty 


fl 


Ce^ttr peop,e 

. This is as T a S e 196 on the use of the vocative particle yaa. 

. -’H country m 3 Ver ^ com plex subject, showing wide variation 
estesjjT^j to country. For instance sayyid, used in the more 
C °untries as a simple equivalent of English ‘Mr.’, 
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originally meant a direct descendant of the Prophet M 
In some countries it retains this (or related) meanings a h : ^ 
therefore be used only in addressing those deserving of the S ^° u ^ 
can therefore attempt only a general sketch, omitting 

people who have genuine titles like Doctor, Minister etc 
pronounced sayadt-ak, -ik and HaDrit-ak, -ft are ^ • 

respectful, and used for managerial, professional people ^ 
around middle age or over. ' Usua fy 


sayyid is a general term of address (see above), more oft 
written than spoken, except in the phrase (jJu* l pronounced y„ 
siidii. The female S-C- sayyida is even less used in speech oft« 
replaced by French madame. 


For younger men of the educated classes, use iL,i iKtaadb. 
which originally meant ‘teacher’, and again still retains this meat 
ing in many countries. Its feminine form SitcJ ustaadha is also 
sometimes used, and the term for ‘Miss’ is i_Jl aanisa. 


TfaDDal- ing and Inshalla-ing 

Every expatriate working in an Arab country knows these two 
terms. The first, J-iaJ tfaDDal (to females tfaDDalii , to a group 

tfaDDaluu), means something like ‘If you please’. It is used very 
frequently, perhaps most commonly in the following situations: 

1. When giving or offering something to someone (e.g. food. a 
drink, payment, etc.) 

2. When asking someone to precede you, e.g. through a £ ^ oorv, ^jj 

(This is sometimes fiercely competitive, with tfaDDals flying > n > 
directions.) j 

3. When inviting someone into a room, or to take a seat. 


i sex 

Remember the ending is changed according to tne 
number of the person(s) you are addressing. The ending ten’ s ^ 
of women (in the countries where it is still preserv 
(tfaDDalan). Otherwise the masculine is used for both g e ^ 

The second term Jil *ti jl (correctly pronounced in si> aa 
with a glottal stop at the end of shaa’, but often ^f^ U ^jils’ 
foreigners to a sort of one word inshalla) means ‘"gutter*? 
‘God willing’. The Arabs frequently apply this to a ^ q <jd. 

relating to the future, this being completely in the han 
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Giving 


orders 


lDg verb us ed in issuing direct orders or commands is 

^ mood of in [jve Bear in mind that, when you use an impe- 
** * 1 ' mpe w ju be talking to one or more people, male and/or 
rjtive verb, y . erative is f orme d from the jussive of the verb, so 
female- 1 j he jussives in the verb tables. These are often the 
have a l°° k abjunct ives in written form,*>ut not always, so make 
>anne ^ 'have got the right one. 

sure you n above in m i n d, the imperative of any verb can be 
^ta^ut by applying some simple rules. Note that the following 
"° rk mit reference to the dual imperative, used in writing - but 
rUlCS neech - when addressing two people. This is done to save 
n °‘ gj’but if you need a dual imperative, work it out in the same 
lav from the dual part of the jussive. 


Step One Work out whom you are addressing (one man, one 
woman, several men, several women). For a mixed group use the 
masculine plural form (also addressing women in many dialects of 
spoken Arabic which have lost the feminine plural ending). 

Step Two Select the appropriate part of the jussive verb (which 
may or may not look the same as the subjunctive form: check this). 
This will always begin with the prefix ta- or tu-, the ‘you’ forms. 
Step Three Remove the entire prefix (but leave any suffixes pre- 
sent alone), and in many cases the result will be the required 
imperative form. There are two main groups which require further 
treatment. 


I Imperatives derived according to the above rules from Form IV 
verbs. 

^ w ^ ere the word resulting from the application of steps one 
Arabic^ at> ° Ve be 9 ins with an unvowelled letter, a serious error in 

b°th these cases, a further step must be taken: 

n *to°th ^ r * te an a W ' n front of the word resulting from steps 
for M/hich^ ^' s °f course, must have a vowel and the rules 
erbs, th JS V0We * are gi ve n below. With the exception of Form IV 
rec iuently e r° We ' ' s not all that important, and is in practice 
°»el and th C< ^’ so ^ you want to take a short cut, apply an i- 
“*' ) le overleaf 6 resu * 1 w '" understandable in most cases. The 
g*ves some examples, which are followed by the rules. 
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Formation of the Arabic imperative 

Verb Persons) 


Personal Jussive 

addressed you-form 


«J «ij stop one male 


go one male 


write one female 


■ '* go away pi. males 

present pi. females 


*li stand up one male 






Jiiil work 

pi. males 


£f) PM 

one female 


open 

one male 


<J»J turn 

one male 


• 

send 

pi. males 

> of 


w 
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I 

I 


Alif and 
vowel 
applied 


1 


Truncated jussive form 
does not begin with un- 
vowelled letter. 

Alif applied, vowelled 
i since second radical 
takes a. 

Alif applied, takes u- 
vowel because second 
radical has u. 

Derived from Form VII 
verb, so alif takes i. 

Truncated jussive form 
stands 


Truncated jussive form 
stands. 


Derived from Form VIII 
verb, so alif takes i. 

Truncated jussive form 
stands. 

Alif required, takes i- 
vowel because middle 
radical takes a. 


Truncated jussive form 
stands. 


Derived from Form IV 
verb, so must always 
take a-vowel with Hamza. 
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Vocative particles 

In Arabic, when addressing someone directly (even in spok en 
Arabic) it is customary to use the vocative particle L yaa. We h ave 

traces of this sort of thing in archaic and poetic English (‘0 great 
king...’) and perhaps the ‘oh’ in expletives such as ‘Oh Lord’ j, 
more of a vocative than an interjection. In Arabic we have it before 
names and ordinary nouns: 

jJLsi b Muhammad! -tiy h boy! 


In more formal Arabic, there is the compound expression 1*1 bvaa 
ayyuhaa for males and $ hyaa ayyatuhaa for females, which is 
followed by words having the definite article. The yaa can some- 
times be omitted: 

olxJI 1*1 Ladies and gentlemen . . . 

1*1 lj Fellow countrymen! 

exercise 15.4 Translate into Arabic: 

1 Don’t play in the street, boy. ^ . 

2 Return the passport to him at once, pleas . ( , 

3 Don’t laugh (m, pi), this is an important matte . 

4 Don’t be late, Fatima, the plane leaves at 4.3U. 

5 Open the book (m, s) and read what is in it. 

exercise 15.5 See .hat you can make of the following shor. P«* 
from a newspaper. New words are given. 



transportation 


prices • i a* 

jCl ucTj ^ ° f 

— organisation - ' *1 

JTjr ji ^ ^ ■ Tj 

summer season . , b 

•/^n .•« --it uj diii. ^ 


rrr ^ ‘ ^ 

J services _ • . J. li,i O )} 3 

^ j i^LJl oUakfij /'•* J u ^ - 


Xjiiit Sixteen ^ 

TeXl „ f u^ia.u-1^ ' 

AJ* *J: - . . a - ijUU o\Ty X 

C , . * 

rV * : ' j u»u-' *\ JlUi ^ 

cr 5 ' ^ ^ oS' ji v^.-> ^ 

4M cr *e ^ -Mi aM Jj ^ *£. V 

IS Vtf ^ .1. aSi * v/* »> 

y>51 j ililly O.SII J\^Sh a* ^ ^ . 

dfli ai.i ^ 2L*i51 SiUsJl Jt ^ y 

w uu.u. JI Wj ~Ji C VA ^ ^ ^ 

iUj yj oJi ^ U1 j^Si' ^ \* 

y j f^ai xp f J ' ' 

ouibjij LiJihj r >i' j ' x 

o'jbUS cUdi N ^ otjJl a* fey ^ ^ ty 
■ * ' i^Jci\ ^ 

Jtocj g^Jl Jbt' W>‘ d lji ' L) ^' ^ ^ 

•J JL*J1 0^51 j cf~ 
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Vocabulary 


Noons 


(s_jbl) i_o I literature 5JaU-I 'The Ignorance 1 (r e f e ■ 

to the period 

coming before Islam ) 

(jUil) yjh poetry, piece of poetry P oet 



JUo anthology, diwan: 
' also chancellery 

* „ r 

(O f») art, craft 

(O _j_) Abbasid 

> 0 

jlp) ^Jp science, knowledge 

. * /■ 

evil, badness 
il»l y heritage 


(Jj Lai) S-Wii poem, ode 
(OL) moallaqa (see notes) 

(i ^p) -A$p age, period 


(uL) caliphate 

Jj ■ prose 

Ja->- luck, fortune 

»jp lack of something, non- 


S*>r ignorance 
( def. t JU) JU night 

s' „ „ ** m 

<~^3» story, short story 

(ili) -tili critic 

0 £ ^ ^ 

JLp worfc 

r' p f 

(ili*l) Jit* example 
t^jlp Aladdin 
jj»l origin 


* 

^ y+t- generality 

(Ol) *l£j exception 

(OL) ls-y^A collection 

(OL) iil j>- fable, tale 

i*J! value 

t 

yjU influence 

(OL) ^ Play, theatrii 
’ " ~ piece 

lamp 


W-: ■ 
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^ authorship, “Ct of writing 

darkness 

mathematics 

“* tronomy 

(oL) SJ* «™«' ssflm:e 


(J ^L) j, way (sometimes f) 


composition 


iilii philosophy 
chemistry 


decline 


Adjectives 

/£. good, handsome 

religious 
• f - ' . , 

(»U') ^ rlch 

'jij* eastern, oriental 

known, well-known 
i J r f Chinese 
precious 


/^.l better, best 


#r . . 
artistic 

complete 

literary 

magic 

Greek 

gradual 


(VIII) begin 

u~*ti 1 (VI) compete 

V*-i 1 (_S*— (II) call, name 
‘ fb last 

*«e 

‘ _**p^ (VIII) consider, think 


“>i ‘ bfliy (V) 


pause, stop 


_> i (VIII) glory in, 

s' ~ ' boast about 


(a) collect, gather 

c >Sj» (VIII) flourish 

J4^ (a) be ignorant of, not know 
•f ' f 

r. & i '^\ (IV) inspire 
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‘ translate 

t lijl (VII) decline 

Other words 


• * . f 

rt~i ‘ (►*-' (iv) 

,, a si 

-ta* (i) lose 


con tribu te 



then, at that time 
fr*-* 11 (> in general 

c 

<_>• in spite of 

} if 


*>J unfortunately 1 

W “* *** «cep ti0 „ of 

3? 

all, wholly 

* 

approximately 


Literal translation 

The-Literature the-Arabic 

1 he e rettt e ; literatUre , n e 'u Ar f, iC in < the ) a S e ( of > the-Ignorance that-is 
before (the) coming (of) the-Islam. 

2 And-was to-the-tribes then poets (who) they-boasted about-them and-they- 
competed in their-poems. 

3 And-/past marker / were-collected (the) best (of the) odes (of the) poets (of) 
the-Ignoranee in (an) anthology (which) is-called the-Mu‘allaqat the-Seven 
which not ceased the-people they-read-them and-they-study-them to now. 

4 u~JjL aSt - marker ! n °urished the-literatures and-the-arts in (the) age (of) 
the-Abbasids who lasted their-caliphate from year 750 until year 1258 

5 And -/past marker/ were written thousands of the-books on the-history 
and-the-sciences the-religious and-the-poetry and-the-prose the-artistic. 

6 And -for- (the)-bad ness (of) the-luck not we-know the-much about this the- 
heritage the-rich in (the) lands (of) the-West for-(the)-lack (of) existence 
(of) translations of-them in-the-languages the-foreign. 

7 And-on the-generality /so/-indeed (the) people (of) the-West they-are- 
lgnorant (about) the-literature the-Arabic (an) ignorance complete with- 
(thehexception (of the) book (a) Thousand Night and (a) Night and-it (is a) 
collection of the-stories and-the-fables the-oriental. 

8 And-as-for the-writers and-the-critics the-Arab /so/-not is-considered this 
the-collection (a) book possessor (of) value with-them in-the-spite of that-i 
/past marker/ inspired (a) number great of the-works the-literary and-the- 
artistic in the-West. 
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hftd this the-influence even to the-culture the- 
, marker/ les (o f) that (the) play (of) the-children the- 

w i '{ p f i nd o f (th f[ h £ La mp the-Magic which we-witnessed-it all and-we 

noP^.^adin and-the-r- 


!'’ p Aladdi n 

^Joung- , , rrive d this the-story the-Chinese (of) /the/-ongin to-us 
nast marker! , Niaht and-Night. 


'* e { „ast < narkeri ‘ a Night and-Night. , . 

A v way (°f) T ^ U the- writing and-the-composition with the-Arabs dunng 

H A £Ag« St ° oPf) the "h^ writers ihe^X/witty-their-works on the-sciences 
, fl^on‘ ributed h t v and-the-mathematics and-the-chemistry and-(the)- 
i- A j the -philosophy which were-translated some-(of)h them from 

££ (of) 1 j e jf a no^that / conditional murker /-were-lost these the-books 
(he .Greek and 

lhe -precious the-fourth ten (i.e. fourteenth) approximately took 

. And-after th e-Arabic it-declines (a) declining gradual until 

° s e . r 22ncem the-century the-twenty. 


Background to text 

This is not the place for a history of Arabic literature, but a few 
brief remarks are in order because the Arabs are very proud of 
US literary tradition. ‘Culture’ and ‘heritage’ are perhaps two of 
the most overworked words in their language. 

As in most societies, literature appears to have begun among t 
Arabs with poetry. This was a strong enough tradition among the 
tribes for some of the works of the Age of Ignorance to survive into 
the Islamic period which began in the early seventh century. e 
best known of these poems are the Seven Moallaqat or o en 
Odes’, unruly works of great evocative charm describing h e in e 
desert. Tribes appear to have had semi-professional poets whose 
job it was to sing the prais 'f their own tribes and insult their 
enemies. 

The Holy Koran is the first major document in Arabic, and the 
coming of Islam brought with it the need for much codification ot 
^ w > religious interpretation and practice and so on. Poetry con- 
tinued to flourish, and by the mid-eighth century true artistic prose 
, ' n the sense of writing for entertainment rather than instruction — 
kgan to develop. Undoubtedly the ‘Golden Age’ of Arabic litera- 
J. ure * n most respects was witnessed in the courts of the Abbasid 
Caliphs in Baghdad. After this period a general decline set in but, 
men tioned in the text, many classical Greek works were saved to 

0e world by Arab translators. The fact that Arabic literature has 
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had a continuous tradition since the seventh century is verv 
tant, as also is the fact that the language of the early period mpor ' 
read almost as easily as modern material. Can be 

The novel in its true sense, and the writing of drama, ar 
skills in Arabic, imported from the West in the twentieth cent 06 ' 
but now firmly established and thriving in the Arab world U ^’ 



Analysis of text and grammar 

t 

1 ttjJc - j - Form VIII of the verb IJb (third radical hamza). The 
carrier for hamza has to change because of the vowel altering from 

a bada’ to i yabtadi’. 

2 iv Note the spelling of this word. The -in ending should be 
pronounced . . . -^ dj is a relative clause with indefinite ante- 
cedent * 

is a Form VIII verb, and a Form VI, the latter 

illustrating a common meaning pattern of VI, that of reciprocal 
action, to do something to each other (here ‘compete against each 
other’). 

3 For this and all passive forms, see pp. 205-8. Since many 
passives in Arabic are identical in writing to their equivalent active 
forms, the vowelling has been given in this text. In practice i > 
necessary to work out from the context whether such forms 
active or passive. 

aJLaU-I Jb’Lai is a quadruple possessive: the 

of the poems of the poets of the Ignorance’. 0 f a 

has two separate meanings: the registry or chance 

government (the term is still used in many modern states- f/ually bJ 
on the Arabian Peninsula), and an anthology of poetry l 
the same poet - ‘Collected Works of . . .’). . ^ ^ 

JLw is the present tense passive of a Form II verb wi 

radical y (see Table 9). 0 bvi oUS 

. ...1 1 oliUil is a term of doubtful origin. The most 
C j one 

meaning of the word jU» is ‘hung, suspended , an ^ ^ 
nation is that the poems were so highly acclaimed that 
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... Hisolay in Mecca. Believe that if you like. The 
UP ’ on P ubllC t u* P title) however, still continue to fascinate, 
Swedes as forgenes by the most eminent 

rf pite of the twentieth century. ~ 

Arab literary ^ £nglish ‘still’ (see page 178). 

Ji l eXprS Form VIII verb from the root - The infixed t 
4 ^ ‘ S u a nder the influence of the preceding z (see Table 2 and 

"<*«)• , „ fter t he death of the Prophet Muhammad, the 
, Arabic history is divided into three caliphates (the 
Classical Age ° ted he ad of the Islamic state). These are the 

caliph being who ruled from Ara bia, the Omayyad 

Orthodox Caliphs (63 > Caliphate (661-750) based in 

olmSul and the Abbasids (750-1258) whose seat was Baghdad. 

is a Hollow verb (Table 5). 

7 *jli - the fa here is idiomatic. 

to ^ again demonstrates this favourite device of 

Arabic which makeup to, itt lack of advert* , We would ■» 
completely ignorant of. . .’. Remember the Biblical They rejoiced a 
great rejoicing’ which really means ‘they rejoiced greatly . 
iUj aj odi - this rather quaint turn of phrase is the correct way 

to say T001 Nights’ in Arabic. The work unfortunately does not 
enjoy the same popularity and esteem in Arab lands as d oes in 
Europe (except perhaps among the humbler classes, part o w ose 
folk heritage it really is). The reason for this disdain is presumably 
the popular nature of the work, its style of language and occasional 
obscenity. 

8 is a Form VIII verb (passive). 13 is the accusative of 
^ (see page 176) agreeing with LbS" : A book (possessor) of value. 
!<AI is a Form IV verb. 

^ — . i s G f course , ‘pantomime”. 

'’b'^'s the adverbial accusative form of ^e whole of 

SOmet ^g, all. 

when we were young. 

4 -~sail — technically this is a special kind of adjectival 


Z\JH 


possessive construction ‘Chinese of origin’ 

ment is an adjective, it is allowed - contrary f Q The* ' he . 

to take the definite article in agreement with Cull *£ 
This story of Chinese origin’. ^ ran slat e 

11 cii* is a Form V verb, ^dly jJfcj, are 

of Form II (see Table 2). It is another favourite d ^ n °>% 
place together two words of virtuallv the 1 device °f Arah 

if they am of the ^ 

f ,s to decorate rathe, than to a/d tiThe^f 
obj!w~ ' ‘ ^r” 1 IV ™ rb ’ "‘ ,uires Ihe Preposition^, ^ 

Ar^fd'e«:;: e aZ" ° f WOrd ^ ■“* „ 


iS a ^ our ' ra dical verb (Table 2, note to Form . 
passive. rm H), here 

^d,,t„sVlp r 2mIt '° r in 

(here in la-fnqidat) i„ , h e follortn^cbSe'^ ln,ro «" c, "y wrtli 
13 fourteenth. See ordinal numbers, Append!* 2 

sholw Z tlK adVerbia ' y- The-,, emfinj 

should be pronounced. 6 

fre«nfivl Verb i ^ WC haVe alread y as ‘to take’, is 
is followed bv a nre m tbe Sense to begin’. In these cases it 
too far remover Ft 6 " c Verb (here y a "HaTT). The idea is not 
regularly’ r ° m English idiom ‘He took to visiting her 

• ij'T " see carles to line 7 above. The verbal noun 

tadriiiiv^'an 011 ^/ ^ ° ut ’ ^ eav ‘ n g the perfectly acceptable 

tadrujiyyan gradually. Hence the origin of the Arabic adverb. 

- see ordinal numbers. Appendix 2. 


it into 


Somatic English^ **“ ArabiC tCXt aloud and translatC 
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Are the following statements concerning the text 

ltd t a 

gJtl® .false? l-tnl ^ 

TnJe° r ’ . 

^ (j^ w l Ld £ ly*...)' Y 

* 


« 

-k$P (j CaJt >~iy*!l -Cp jl 

c 

.up li libs' aL) tjftil t_jbS” jcx - 1 
tb^-SsJlj AjcJLall >— AyiJl ^ 

c , t 

(_$yj I < — jo'b/l ^yP IjjiS” Ojj*i Oy~ijy ill 



jJi£- £;ly)l jyiil -Uj i—oMl y*.ijl 

. il l .an dl l y* AP yA *dJy aL) lJaII ttaalbS” 

J^Sh ((<_£y>«~Jl ^Lvally (ji-tll *2 Ap» A-a2» 

C «« 

^•*)Uail yy^op t_Jj>dl JlP tJaJbil t_p»yi 

AiU ^y* A**nbxll Ai^lil-I 


A 

* 


The passive of the verb 

The term passive comes from the Latin word ‘to sulfer’, so it is used 
to describe verbs which express the ‘suffering’ of the action rather 
than its execution. In English the passive is formed by using the 
verb ‘to be’ with a past participle, e.g. ‘He is regarded as a good 
worker’, The new chairman was elected last week’. Other people 
are doing the regarding and electing - not the grammatical subject 
of the sentence (‘He’ and ‘The new chairman’). 

The Arabs call the passive verb (described below) ‘the unknown’, 
a " l ^ s ‘ s rather important because, in Arabic, the passive is never 
tio ph tbe P^ 011 or persons carrying out the action are men- 
, H n : ^ or instance, in the sentences above, it would be quite in 
er <n English to add this information: 


- ■'-soiuoi oy ms employers as a gooa worxer 
e new chairman was elected by the committee last week’. 

th ^ ic ’ ^ this information is to be provided, it is necessary to use 
06 binary active verb and say: 

‘r; 

The emp ‘ 0yers re S ar d him as a good worker’ 

committee elected the new chairman last week’ 
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In general, the use of the passive is less frequent than it 
English. This is because Arabic verbs often have the Op ti 0 15 
available in English of using one or other of the derived L 1 ** 
which may have a ‘passive’ meaning, for example (stem U)** 

teach, and (stem V) to be taught, to learn. In spoken Arabic the 
use of the true passive is rare. 

The main difficulty of the Arabic passive is that, in the usual 
unvowelled texts, it looks identical to the active in most verbs and 
reference has to be made to the context to see which makes sense 


Rules for forming the passive 

Note that the fact that a verb is passive has no effect on the verb 
endings in both tenses, which are identical to those of the active. 
The passive forms are given throughout the verb tables, but the 
following rules are given to help you work them out for yourself 


Past tense 

The middle radical of the root is vowelled i and all preceding 
letters which have a vowel in the active have this vowel changed to u. 
Short vowels become short u, long vowels become long u. 
Examples: 

Active Passive 

jama: he collected jumi: he (it) was 

k- ' collected 

O /Cs-\ iitabarat she urtubirat she was 

considered considered 

IjJUd akhadhuu they took ukhidhuu they were ^ 

Li shaahad he witnessed, shuuhid he (it ) w 

saw 

f or iflS 

You will see from the above that both active and P^ sl inv0 lved 
are identical in writing except when long vowei * 0 f ha*** 

(shuuhid). Many anomalies occur due to the PJ** Refer* 1 * 

weak letters and other undesirable elements in t j ie tion w* 1 ’ 
should be made to the verb tables for these, and a nQtin g 
drawn to them as they occur. Perhaps it is w 
following at this stage: 
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«h» “ is seco ” d or 

^f a Sfca“e:.e..«l.as to ^changed: 

,b»rd rad ‘ ca ’ he ate/was eaten 

/|*’akal/’ uk ' 1 gu , a h e asked /was asked 

jl ^ „ liri , he read/he (it) was read 

!i The uncontracted toms follow the rule given 

2 Doubled verbs forms all take a u-vowel. 

above.' and the c bac k/she (it) was given back 

^ T.1 is no ‘middle’ r«d‘ al so the thud 

? pour-radical ver Otherwise the rule applies. 

present tense ,, other letters vowelled in the 

- r - •""*-* Aga,n ,he 

endings are unaffected (see note above). 


Active 

iii yafqid he loses 
wJlaj taTlub she requests 
sx£ yuHaddid he defines 


Passive 

yufqad he (it) is lost 
tuTlab she (it) is requested 
vuHaddad he (it) is defined 


Again here are a few irregular forms: 

*|* mza verbs The most noticeable thing this time is the change of 
’he carrier letter on verbs with first radical hamza. 

•**■1 ya’khudh/ Jbtjj yu’khadh he takes/is taken 

Middle and third radical hamzas are written on alifi 

t 

yas’al/yus’al he asks/is asked 

t 

'A yaqra’/yuqra’ he reads/ he (it) is read 
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Doubled and four-radical verbs are fairly stra.bw W 

present tense, but these and the weak-radica| 8ht ° rWard in P 
studied in the tables. dlcal ve rbs sho( ^ ‘V | 


EXERCISE 1&3 Change the following 
passive (remembering that the agent, if 
in the passive form). Example: 


sentences 

mentioned, 


^ 0tn activ e , 
must be to 
^ 0r mtted 


The Arab writers translated 
thousands of books. 

- Thousands of books were 

translated. 


o* .loVl 

r; 

dr* b»VT ,• . 


(j •tfUMlI ^J| ^ 

O^Sf! JA I \jyS~ bU* Ijb f J 

j^ 51 •jt ) 3 <J ^ , j 1 

(J <—->1^1 li» t 

( b^* < -r°^ df- fcf* ^ 


exercise 1 6 A Try to translate the following passage, 
scribes a well-known figure in the cinema. 

perhaps 




^Jrr perhaps leave.k«- 

J j^\ ^ J*JJ jf U_b^ llfy i^LJI Jb-j 

'l5“ re . „ 5IT~ " born 

^J~J I j S-U Jw*, j v^jSOl lift jjj ^ 

. . where ; 

**0 • t~-H (l l* J *-t>- I ^ol jJi. Jl jr'c j 


... , ' «ta» t j 

skill iho ^ - 1 " 

■ ®?*) (j bill ijfyuj . 
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.Ui,!! JjjUj 

Text 

jjjU >.' ^ ' 

4^ ^ ®JlT is Y 

1*11 di r*^ t 'f O ***^* 1 J 

e' snii 

« 4 ( 

.till j di^ u^j — fji u-ly <-"* i' V-m t 
jU ^ dJ'_> ojl ^Jsu- J* did) d_vii jl t hi 1 j 0 
jbi dJbJopI i Ijd* li-15 jU dis-t) 

ilk* OL . j ^IxJI Jl -W»_j ajLJ jt' di)i Uijli ^ 

*Ja£ ji 1-U*- J <uii-l s»b»-j V 

tJ — Jl* I V — «JSU Jli 1 jai OU — y^UJI Jli A 
Ji — Jlij J *Ai jU (jl AjaJji-l H 

jl !j***JJ • bkl ^jjl jU I wJJu t <Ulj 4 olijj 

I / 

•XwsI! ^1^ ^l r 1 - 1 ^ * 

— ^1 Jlii . C-jc»- Jki aDIj — jfi-itM OjjU Jli ^JaJI \ ^ 

* ^ l*A»JJ «^JL3 

Cj~^~ ^ ^ t 

^ uu u ^ . ^ui, iysLi r ii /i\ /\ jj \r 

^ u* ijui jtJi jij o ^^*1 ci lAuiji ji jL 

^^^•1 (^ ^1p Ji jJii)l (^lj^ o j >»••**}! (jl j 

J^vjl Jpi J JaJi — lJt>- oLaa^ J»J JU» ) £ 

? Jp jlil^ 

ji- Jp. yjll dJL- ui oiiJb ^ y\ Jli )« 

. *«U Jjl ellapls suii-l dJUwii 
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Vocabulary 


Nouns 


* £ 

y) Abu Nuwas 

^A s 

OjjU /farun al-Rashj. 

( > f* CTOny ' b °° n C ° mpanion Berness, si,,^ 

£}j* joking, wit 

*9 * A 

folklore 

adventure 

*bijl winter 

summer 

autumn 

spring 

<C-A) A* roof surface 

(^J?) jU fire({) 

C^lo) jLj Dinar (currency unit) 

(Vt) garment, pi. clothes 

(^L^-l) body 

Ju money, wealth, goods 

• * * ^ , 

O^.) <Sj-kj bedouin 

•A hunting, hunt 

noon flL 

ol»j < jj,j time 

f 1 

fyr hunger J 

er*"^ fowe, lowest part 

OjAi) jJi cooking pot a 

fjf- eye (f) 

• i 

fop, highest part J 

(*A l ) fuL / 00</ 

eating, food 



Adjectives 

OL naked 
c ri^r sitting 


Ol s j> cold 

j[A angry 
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'^\ (VIII) become famous, jg (u) be many , numerous 
lj *^' be famous ^ >s 


V jfi pass, spend (time) 

‘ lT 

t jill (VIII) agree 

(a) ascend, climb 

J, i 'J meel 

^ ; J til (IV) point, indicate 


\iXj i iiJJ (V) get warm 
^ (a) strip off, take off 
t Oil spend the night 




i (VIII) tremble, 

' shiver 


£T 


(u) go out, exit 


A (i) 


sit 


t (II) light, kindle 

t s 

fypj ‘ £l>- be/become hungry 

/• ^ t I 

p t £v**“*. (X) rest 

^ e • » 

(VIII) wait, expect Alio i Ali| (VIII) be/become strong, 

violent 

- ' :•? 

Aji^ l Mj\ (IV) light, ignite 
£*j (a) raise, lift 

i Jl* say 


jp ilo>w (a) search for 

(a) be surprised 
ro 

Jri 1 fyf- (II) hang, suspend 


t as 


J By God! 


p y o) i one day 
sSZa. jJLp in the distance 
yMl A j finally 
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Literal translation 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Abu Nuwas and-Harun al-Rashid 

Was Abu Nuwas (a) poet Arab and-crony to-the-Calir,k .l 
H arun al-Rashid. ph '^-Abb^ 

And-was-famous Abu Nuwas for-his-cleverness and-his-jokino 
he-was-famous for-his-poetry. J ® llke -what 

And-are-nutnerous in the-folklore the- Arab the-stories and tk 
about (the) adventures (of) the-poet with the-Caliph. ' tne -fables 

And-of-them that Harun said to-Abu Nuwas one dav (see vrvuk , 
and-was that in the-winter - J ( vocabulary) 

O Abu Nuwas, if you-spent your-night on (the) roof (of) the-houv , a 
you naked and-is-not with-you fire (which) you-get-warm from-it I ™ 
you (i.e. I will give you) thousand Dinar. ’ ’ gave " 

So-they-two-agreed on that and-stripped-off Abu Nuwas his-clothes and 
ascended to the-roof and-spent-the-night there. 

And-came-(to)-him the-Caliph in the-morning and-he-found-him cold very 
and-his-body it-trembles. 1 

Said the-poet ‘Give the-money’ Said the-Caliph - ‘No’ He-said - ‘For- 
what?’ (i.e. Why?) 

So-pointed the-Caliph to (a) fire in distance (which) /past marker / lit-it 
some (of) the-Bedouins and-he-said - ‘/past marker/ You-got-warm, by- 
God, from that the-fire which you-see-it there.’ And- he- refused that he- 
give-him the-Dinars. 

And-after days few went-out the-Caliph and-with-him Abu Nuwas to-the- 
hunt. 

And-at the-noon said Harun to-the-poet ‘By-God /past marker/ I- 
became-hungry’ So-said Abu Nuwas — ‘Sit here and-rest. / future marker /-I- 
cook to-you (a) thing delicious (which) you-eat from-it.’ And -he-went 
from-him. 

And-waited the-Caliph (a) time long and-became-violent his-hunger and- 
not returns Abu Nuwas to-him. 

And-in (the) last (of) the-matter (i.e. finally) stood-up the-Caliph to-search 
for his-food. 

And-he-found Abu Nuwas sitting at (a) fire (which) /past marker / he-liHl 
in (the) base (of a) tree and-not he-sees on the-fire (a) pot so- he-" as- 
astonished from that. Then he-raised his-two-eyes to the-tree and-he sa 
the-pot / past marker/ was-hung in its-top. (is ) 

And-he-said and-he angry very - ‘How is-cooked the-food and-the-po 
in (the) top (of) the-tree and-the-fire on the-ground?’ , Q f| 

Said Abu Nuwas - ‘Like-what got-warm I that the-night on (the) too 
the-house.’ 

So-laughed the-Caliph and-gave-him the-Dinars. 
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k ground to text 

.. storv are two of the most colourful characters in 
rue heroes oi t al . Rashid was Caliph, or leader of the Islamic 
Lb hist° r > u " a . 7g6 tQ 809 ^ and h is rule seems to have been 
;tate,in Bagh bundance of wealth and patronage of the arts. Abu 
narked by ' . in 810 , was a great poet, a boon companion of 
^uwas> ty 10 tbe recipients of his generous patronage, 

he Caliph _ ^ bu Nuwas wrote some of the finest poetry 

0n, * e £ language, although its subjects - frequently bawdy 
m the Ar v 3 concerned with the consumption of alcohol - have not 
an d much ble to the more conservative. However, the two 

always been p ^ ^ ^ adversaryi have become firmly 

6 Sshed in Arab folklore, partly because they feature in the 
k on Nmhts but perhaps more because of the abundance of 
mtmiucd tales about them - no doubt most of them 
°!w-rvnhal Abu Nuwas, with his over-developed sense of humour, 
•"S? either receiving vast amounts of wealth when his jokes 
work or about to be thrown in prison when they misfire. 

In general the Arabs are very fond of telling stories and jokes and 
are very good at it. The better raconteurs love their language and 
know how to use it, extracting maximum effect from its rich 
vocabulary and decorative turns of phrase. A lot of this comes 
through in the Arabian Nights. This is available in many trans- 
lations, but as usual far richer rewards come from reading the 


Analysis of text and grammar 

Title j ^,1 Abuu is, of course, ‘father (of)’ and is a common 

feature in Arabic names. It is one of the nouns (see page 175) which 
s how their grammatical case by varying the long vowel -uu, to -aa 
(accusative) and -ii (genitive). , also written j_j > is equiva- 
e nt to the Biblical Aaron. 

-A Ll ■ etc., all show the accusative indefinite marker after the 
verb kaan. 

* -X"*' is a Form VIII verb, from the same root as famous. 
c ~ the placing of the hamza on a dotless yaa shows that the 
886 en ding vowel, if pronounced, is -i. 
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3 verbs with such meanings as ‘to be/becom P 

far, near, etc.)’ sound strange to the English ear bm ^ 

common m Arabic. Many of them (including this exlff rela hv elv ' 
comparatively rare u-vowel on the middle radically T ] take t 

2, ^ is , of course, a borro™/^'^'^ 

4 ol We would have ,o say something like ‘One „f , h 


y is in the genitive ease after the preposition lb (see „ ote , 
above). v ,ote to title 

fji oljis a literary idiom meaning simply ‘One day’ P rnn 

11 Wlth full literary endings, viz. dhaata yawmin T h * 

Sn n efe° f dhaat " S ° mething ^ essence > self’, whirls ^ 

c 

U L illustrates a rule which only shows up in nrint win, 
words like abuu which show their original cases hv ? l u H 
written) vowels. The r„!e is no, J^m^eV ml" 

“ s,ate 'f the phrase which fofcws the Joiti" 
element PagC l96 * 1S 3 P° ssessiv e construction the first 

mTai althnnoh nStrUCt,0n mUSt g ° int ° the accusat *ve case. Abuu 
inally ‘Father of. . A ****’ * ^ 3 construction > meaning orig- 

verbf - SC f PP H IVf P" condit ionals, also for the tense of the 
verbs and <JxJap| m the following line. 

with the suffixed -ak your night is idiomatic. 

jL^p CJ_j and . . . dXoJ C™J } are what the Arabs 

ohtain!na SeS f ?u arcumstance \ he. they describe the circumstances 
f ® a k c f ime the main verb (here qaDayt) is, or is to be, 
They are usually translated by using the English 
u ... cr e, because of the conditional, we would have to say 

nu Pi , thm8 , llke L If y° u spend the night on the roof of the house, 
naked and without a fire . . .’. 

cS-a! means the same as x*. It is a literary form, still widely used, 
and behaves exactly like :alaa and ilaa when pronoun suffixes are 


0 . j , / j .«■«« <xiiu nun wnen pronoun - 

added (see page 121, note 3) 

^ lioiis a relative clause with the antecedent jt , indefinite and 

therefore requiring no relative pronoun. Translate as ‘a fire from 
which you might get warm’. 
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* Form V verb from a final hamza root (Table 2). 

IPJ is a . th the strange plural ^lo (magically acquiring an extra 
’ urrenc y unit, originally gold, still used in some countries. 
")>’ s a . a p orm VIII verb from the root J»j , the waaw being 

6 . -i red to the infixed t (Table 4). The verb here has the long -aa 
assimi 1 la dua] past tense, because two people are being referred 

endin8 is a hollow verb, original root b-y-t. Compare C~, house 
t0 r «umably a place where you spend your nights). 

^ »U- - note again that the Arabic verb ‘to come’ takes a direct 
7 h ect ‘he came him'. In English we have to say ‘he came to him’, 
g J ^l* is the imperative form ‘Give! Bring!’ (see page 194). Note 
that Arabic does not usually use inverted commas for direct speech. 
Most Arabic punctuation has been imported from Western sources, 
and its use is often idiosyncratic. 

^ is the shortened interrogative form of li- plus maa (see page 
134. An alternative form is lili li-maadhaa. 

9 jlii is a Form IV hollow verb. 

Jp is a literary idiom meaning something like ‘on (at) a 

distance’. 

. . . IpJj a* , etc., is a relative clause with indefinite antecedent 


war ‘a fire’. 

- of course we get our English ‘bedouin’ from a variant form 
of this word. 

is a very frequent form of oath both in literary and spoken 

Arabic, where it is often pronounced with the classical genitive 
ending -i wallaahi. 

***> ~ the -haa of course refers to the feminine noun naar. 

is a Form IV verb from the root :-T-y. Note that this verb 
'1 ^ ra b>c takes two direct objects. If one of these is a pronoun, it is 
to th CC * t0 tkle ver b as here. If both are pronouns, one is attached 
^ 6 Verk> and the other to a special ‘carrying word’ (meaningless) 

• lyyaa ’ e -g- #Cl -cJapi I gave him it. This does not occur very 
fequemly m modern Arabic. 

ls a hollow verb, root j-w-:. 

holi 3nd are * m P erat ' ve forms, the latter from a Form X 
0v> ver f ) showing the short vowel of the jussive. 
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12 L.j are accusatives of time. 

* til . IS a Form VIn ver t> from the doubled root sh-H_a 

13 fl* is a hollow Form I verb, root q-w-m. 

bl is an accusative form; see above. 

- be careful with this shortened jussive (after lam, r 
to see , normal present tense ^ (see Table 8, notes). ^ 0f ^ ! j 

is in the dual accusative case with nuun omitted k f 
pronoun suffix (page 220). De ore the 

is the past tense passive of a Form II verb- ‘it k ,, , 
hung’. ' nad been 

14 is another ‘circumstantial clause’ meaning ‘He , 

angrfly* ngry ' ; "* “> perhaps ' He sald « Mgef, 'He 

is a passive present tense, vowel yuTbakh. 

. . . jOi Jlj etc., is yet another circumstantial clause, and should be 

translated this time with ‘when’: ‘How will the food cook when the 
pot is in the top of the tree . . .’ 

15 ui JiJS shows the use of anaa / for effect, the pronoun having 
been already expressed in the verb. 

Enghsh SE 17-1 RCad thC tCXt al ° Ud ’ and translate il into idiomatic 


EXERCISE 17.2 True or false? . ... 

y) Oo ^ 


jjJi jJl jU! ^ yj j,\ l*-u i 
elkpl j (j iiJiJ-l ® 


-CwaJJ iLti-t ^pUJI 

iL ft? aJl* JUj dJta 0^ V 


£-UaJl j OjjU A 

jUl y jjiil yj y) ^ 

jrVi ^ '* 
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sentences - ‘If X, then Y’ 

Coni itl° Da are composed of two separate parts. The first 

diti°» als Sn (supposition, hypothesis), usually introduced 
c ic a pr°P 0Slt , nr d ‘if’ Exceptions to this are sentences like 
a w 'I W “.ch will be cancelled-, really meaning ‘If .1 
it ra ' n ’ “[« call this first part the if-clause. 

3 ?ns •••’• W ? h r , n f such sentences states what happens (would or 
ta The second pa proposition contained in the if-clause is 

*,11 hapP^ etc _, t always introduced by this word in English, 
llld *¥fi£ convenience the Itoi-cta*. on the pattern J/t t 
*e shall can wi „ have to be cancelled’, 

rains. words for if, and there are certain restrictions 

Arabic has 
on their use: 

. „c ed for propositions which, in the opinion of the speaker 
‘ “Tunlikefy to be fulfilled, or cannot possibly be fulfilled, e.g .. If 
f h,d saved his money, he could have bought that new car (the 
Edition cannot be fulfilled, because presumably he has not 
money); 'll 1 had the wings ol a dove I would fly 
(obviously .mpossible); ‘If I became prime minister I would 
abolish all taxes’ (not impossible, but extremely unlikely). Whe 
law is used in the if-clause, the then-clause must be introduced by 
the prefixed particle la- (see examples below), 
jl in and lit idhaa have more or less the same function in modern 
Arabic, and either may be used in conditional sentences w ere 
the proposition contained in the if-clause is capable o re 
alisation, e.g. ‘If you pay cash you get a 10% discount (it is quite 
possible that you will pay cash and realise the proposition), 
similarly ‘If we see him we’ll tell him’, ‘If you go out in the rain, 
you’ll get wet’. Certain types of then-clause, after idhaa only, 
must be introduced by the particle fa-. 

In ‘he majority of Arabic conditional sentences, the verb is in the 
Pw tense, regardless of what time is referred to, which must be 
w °tked out from the meaning and the context. For instance line 5 
‘he text says (translating literally) ‘If you spent the night on the 
0 •• • 1 gave you a thousand dinars’, but it is obvious that the 
das not yet happened and Harun is merely making a 
1 «K*?i Sa -' F °mmon sense provides the translation ‘If you spend . . 
nuyvu ®' VC " Sometimes in Arabic the present tense (usually jussive 
^ » used, but this does not really affect the meaning. The 
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gotten rule is to ignore the tense of the Arab’ 
as the context requires. You will nnt „ r 3blc Ver b anri 
a ways use the past tense verb when trfnsla^n^ 0118 
The above account necessarily contains 3t ° 8 ,nto Arab ' ><* 

,h : na ™ ° r 

1 Select the correct word for ‘if’ -a a P nci Pies: ft5 

2 “ * "*'« 

experience. the past te nse until you s 

3 Remember to introdnr«> *u , ga ' n ® 0rt 

” h 6 ‘ af '“ *»« as described «h la- af, er h , ^ 


* w ,lK b r ver 

am not the manager.) (^Possible or unlikely s , nC e i 

i «t,' wouu speak u ** ' 

comes I’ll speak to her’.) hke, y t° come. Contrast ‘If she 

>he " mSPaP ° ” 

5 r°,£ 

ihe acta”„Tte S “ C ° mn,0n W " h hw an<l de “> 

b »y) 0 y*i If his father had not ordered him to 

order^Wm^to go /l The SOWg (Again ’ ° bviously his father ^ 

in the if and tt, g , 6 ne 8 atlves with lam and maa are usual 
J n the if- and then-clauses respectively.) 

01 

a 

<0-^ Jl If y QU $earch , yQu wUj ^ j 

• J * v * see him. I’ll give him the book 

frequt n f e " n era r !™ press A ion is ‘hat the use of in is becoming £ 
between j "T Arabic ’ a "d any difference in imp*** 
say that it can ? v^f ‘ S becomin g eroded. Some grammar boo ■ 
y can take fa- m the then-clause in the same way as idb»» 
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If my friend goes ( travels ) I shall go with 


* 

i" | if I get hungry. I’ll eat something. 

, -jf 1 ^ 

usual circumstances when the then-clause is introduced 
The ffl ° rt j c ] e f a . a re when its verb is imperative (a command, see 

by ,he P a . v an( j when it is a noun sentence, having no verb at all 

first example. <* 

>ec ond example). 

. ^ jl Oiji lil If you wish to earn, work. 

Jili jJJi M-, d . lil If we do that, the thing won’t work 
(Lit. the matter is futile) 


Masculine plurals and duals in possessive constructions 

There are two types of external plural formations in Arabic which 
consist of a long vowel plus the letter nuun. These are: 

1 The external masculine plural ending which is -uun in the 
nominative case, and -iin in the accusative and genitive (strictly 
speaking -uuna and -iina, the final vowel usually being omitted; see 

page 101); 

ijjilijLl the officials j* from the officials 

- The dual ending, to express two of anything, which is -aan(i) in 
10 g) nominative and -ayn(i) in the accusative and genitive (see page 

cl*-* lwo days ay'y. after two days 

50 w 'th feminine nouns: 


two years 


before two years (i.e. 
two years ago ) 


-p, irvo uyvj 

two t 

topping th ' VpeS enc imgs have the special characteristic of 
Possessive 6 nuun w hen they occur as the first (property) part of a 
construction. Such possessive constructions can of 
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course have either nouns or pronoun suffixes as tv> 

Thus we get: ltle °wn er 


Thus we get: 

aS^JJI j&y the employees of the company 

fir r f rom the employees of the company 
U yh y its employees 
\f&>y r from its employees 



Duals are quite commonly used to refer to parts of the 
occur in pairs: 


bod y which 


jJjJI l-b The boy's hands 


cS-Ij tjfci 


In front of the boy 


alJU His (two) hands 


(the two hands of the 
boy) 

(an idiom. Lit. ‘between 
the two hands of the boy’) 

**i uy. In front of him 
(between his 
two hands) 


Notes: 

1 As usual, the first person singular suffix -ii my becomes -ya when 
attached to words ending in long vowels (see page 121). Thus we 
get: 

taynaaya my (two) eyes (nominative) 

•aynayya <j in my (two) eyes (genitive, note spelling 

with shadda) 


When this suffix is applied to masculine external plurals, the 
always takes the accusative/genitive form , due to assimilation: 

mudarrisiyya my teachers (nominative; again 

spelling) 

r from my teachers (genitive). 

The form mudarrisuuya does not exist. 

2 When the endings -hu, -hum and -hunna follow -ii ° r " a - 
change their u-vowels to i (see page 121). 
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to translate the following story about Joha, 
■sE Try 1 from Middle Eastern folklore. Jallaabiyya 
f " % Jiven in Eg, pi to the long shin or gown 
yya) is the n 

y mef- 


% . 0 A ^ ■*» 

% » * st ° ■*+*-**£* 

^ be of use 

comedown "V 


%L gjj - jb r ^ c> • ^ > 

fa, gj-t, JjS lit U-r 1. - a W 0- zzA ■ 

53*2* *, >> * ^ 

ar,-kJ ^ cj, ti ^ ^ ^ ^ 

J '“" r to tear to make dirty ^ 

. Jp fjfif ii u ' fi ^ 



f 
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Text j** 4 | 

i i j_ Vj -^-Ai j>- <j (_r^ <~ a ^ z 4 * ii ol ^ 

Cjji ol Ajjili* Jju £~ili Ji-I ^JLJI -Ww, ^ jj^ 

iiUJI 

_^. OUI j*-Nl> ^U»J' Sj*U)l jlk» <j SjJlkll ia^A Jcpj f 

ijjdl (jl Alio S^>-l ®J^*" < r^jLJ y* jiLl! 

* 

-ky. l*A> V **'»** s 5jb^' ®vC^' V 1 ^' 3->k* ***** j 1 ^' J» o£y i 

-X*j ja^wj jl 

J| aLj1» j' CJlT s^wii o/» -A~ iii^~iJ . • • fti « 

luiJll l,-oL*j A^iwoii' awUJI o-lft <Jp JjSlI jU Oj&Jl 

tlijjJI Li^l aIc* ^-4- ‘frf' f*** •* 3 *“ , r' 

J^i\ jp tLi aJIjo^I i-j-Al' <j -V*^' ->*-5 *** d U "* 

UJt»-_j (j -tery 

Jp SjJ-l j WljJI f l/*j J>> U ^ jj* ** ^ ' 

aJjU-i 

lil Jj&\ V^' J^' 0* V- tfji o' J* «* ^ ^ ^ 

.Ip oJ\ Ji w>l M* aI * 4 ** 

* "ii ii l' 4 * 

olUJI U.U- U*i1 I 50»uil £*'yrJ **^ 

Jp ji-Ai' **i» Jr* ^v* 51 - iUi - ° ,il! ' ^ ^ 

.. v 

?».isr- Jjl aJ o~y ^ j» y^' ^ y v**-^' 

— ola~J' — Afl-U-S' J*' V: jc^i tP' 3 

.Li% UJil ^pi — a^p OjOi jUjl* <i' ' 
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5V J' ^y. J^ 1 ' «> f 5 ' 

. N ^ j^-1 0^ 3'^ ^ ^ ' X 

: ^ ^ ^ ,^’u H U ' ^ ^ 

^ j**. ^ ^ ^ 5a ia» **J> 

, 1 . 1 .. ll ^jiA^>j^.^ U 

->.-> i -‘ g ' ^ ^ t> 

jJvy • (( jt u, f jN v 


Vocabulary 


tourism 


i** - 

(^V) tourist 

('- > \—) Sjili* leaving, departing 
from 

! * 

>* descent, landing 

formalities 


tip) 


( r 'r) r-r seas0 ” 

^ cold 

( ^j) A^Li outing, excursion 

,\j carrying out, performing 
-A. 

j^J one thing, one person 

(OL) SJcS'i totei 

(0\ j3) S iyi period, while, time 


re sidence 
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( OL) bpZ. balcony 
(jl^) Ja building 
y) the Sphynx 
Giza 

(l5j^) ‘W’ <iesert 

- witnessing, looking at 

as 

Wi citadel, fort 
(J'rT) J?r mountain, hill 

the Azhar 
booty, plunder 
the /Mture 

step, pace 

JJ f* joy* happiness 


y&b copper 
^ J woven articles 

( OL>i^ rug, prayer mat 

oV I >") ™ er 
(JilfL^) ba " k 

(.*) " i0ht club 
(J^s,*) f° rm ' shape ' kind 

. xX breakfast 


(O' j&) • glance, look WM 

j\;T antiquities wM 

((■'>') P^ ramid «■] 

(J>\ >') >-»> ed 9 e 1 

. * 1 

(^') ^ year 

(^*£-) jUsL sultan 

jjji\ Saladin 

\ Mukattam 

(^Cai-) characteristic 

(Uji) £ji gift, present 
jjlji jU- Khan al-Khalili 
J 5 ) heart 

manufactured articles 

Xiu^ brass (Lit ‘yellow 

^ copper) 


o * 

Jai cotton 
JJ\ the Nile 

lunch 
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dance 


fMcqS asM ' 

. r c iear, bright 


excellent 

magnificent 


« ^ elementary (set 

^ -- 

gj situated 
JJy founded 

<£») y el,ow 

OjU coloured 
sJjO numerous 


(school) 


Vi local, native, folkloric 


biting 

LT 

huge 

(& 3 ) iiJ bl “ 

'^5 , " ,c " ! ”' E,OT ”'" 

j)\*. eicrnal 

( ,u2.)0 "•w 

( ^.) simple:/^ 

assorted 

sweet (o/ music, etc.) 
necessary 

i ^ 


jl (u) transport, convey 
*|4 ^\j sleep 

i Jqj\ (IV) throw, cast 


. - i-'-J (VIII) choose 

j'csy t y^\ ' 

4 wake UP 

jj~ ; J^ 4 l (VU) StretCh ^ 
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(►kj 4 (V) learn 

tSy, 4 (_glj see 

4 (X) deserve 

* t* 4 £ 

* * y * 

‘ er-l (II) found 

1 c-o-! (IV) love, like 

‘JP (V) hedt 


by 

4 mean 

£ X - (II) remind 

C^i) (a) fill 

^ (i) seek out, make f OT 

‘ (X) be able 

1 ^(V) taste , 


' ln aui shei 


t (V) lunch 

J] gZ* 4 £L\ (VIII) listen to 

^ ‘ g/T (V) toofc at, 

watch 

Other words 

\j) firstly 

• .-V 

a? Vy“« in the vicinity of, near 
Vrf V especially 


/>/v' » 

‘ ls^~ (V) dine 

‘ u^> (IV) b e possi6/e 
(for someone 

S-C> (u) be truthful, tell the 


*. f • «.» 

• . . Ji ^ Jj 1 if is necessary 
that . . . 


M for the purpose of 
U>- fra/y 


OjJj without 

J*i and perhaps (for the la- a 
rubbamaa see note 

1,L while 

• /- 

*A>-J (with following pronoun 
suffix) alone 


Colloquial words 

o 

J$\ he who (for ) 


water (/br*U) ^1; uga/n (for Lib* ) 
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literal translation 


^Tourism in Egypt 

' , [h „| season (of) the-wmter in Egypt (is) pleasant very, is-not in-it 
i^tVen-e and-not cold biting. 

* f-that j future marker j-ftn&s the-tourist the-weather bright suitable 
■incursions after his-leaving (the) skies (of) Europe the-grey. 

at (the-) descent (of) the-plane in (the) airport (of) Cairo and-after the- 
And tion /to/-the-proceedings the-official goes-out the-traveller from (the) 
-- of) t he-airport and- boards (a) car (of) hire (which) transports-him to 

Ai^he-wiH-be /past marker/ he-chose (i.e. he will have chosen) one (of) 
hotels (of) Cairo the-many the-excellent for-the-residence in-it and-indeed- 
haps he-wants that he-rests (a) little after his-joumey the-long. 
So-be-sleeps . . . and-he-wakes after (a) while short it-was or long . . . and- 
he-goes-out to the-balcony so-that-he-casts his-glance the-first on this the- 
captal the-huge and-its-buildings the-magnificent which it-stretches 
before his-two-eyes beneath (the) sky (of) Africa the-blue. 

6 And-he-will-be every tourist /past marker/ he-learned (i.e. will have 
learned) and-he pupil in the-school the-elementary (i.e. while a pupil in . . .) 
thing about the-antiquities the-pharaonic which are-found in Egypt its- 
singularity (i.e. alone). 

7 And-of the-possible that he-visits firstly Father (of) the-Terror (i.e. the 
Sphinx) and-the-pyramids the-situated in Giza on (the) edge (of) the-desert 
the-etemal. 


8 And-after that so-no escape to-him from that he-see (i.e. he must see) t hin g 
of the-antiquities the-Islamic the-great which are-found in this the-city the- 
founded before thousand year (i.e. 1000 years ago), 
o-there (are) mosques and mosques (which) deserve the-seeing, of their- 
most-famous (the) two-mosques (of) the-Sultan Hassan and-Muhammad 
* tlle y-two-are-situated in-the-vicinity of (the) citadel of Saladin 
, 0 ® ** he) mountain (of) Muqattam. 

Mosq^T <the * most 'f amous (of) the-antiquities the-Islamic he (is) 
11 And-ofVh a '"^ z b ar which was-founded in-it first university in the-world. 
( 0f) , ^-characteristics which are-distinguished by-them (the) people 
the-h om ri | Srn r and-especially the-ladies - that-they not like the-return to 
re ntind-th and wi,hout Plunder - I-mean the-gifts and-the-things which 
And-f or ,.t m , ln ^e-future of-their-journey the-joyful. 

(i.e. so l e t e bP ur P°se (of) that so -/ exhortative marker /-they-make-for 
‘hey-are-dis, m f make for) (the) markets (of) Khan al-Khalili which not 
‘ourist in-th ant u al'Azhar except by-steps few and-which finds the- 
(°f) the-con em r at bis-heart (with) joy, like-manufactured-articles 
a ^-prayer-ml ^-yellow (brass) and-woven-articles (of) the-cotton and- 
A nd-of (thet a S t “ e ' c °l° ur ed and thousand thing other-(than)-them. 

wonders (of) Egypt the-natural (is the) river (of) the-Nile 
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which are-situated on its-two-banks restaurants and-night cl 1 

(which) is-able the-visitor that he-tastes in-them (the) cuisine (oft 
the-Middle in-its-forms the-assorted and-its-types the-numerous ***' ‘E**t 
And-while he-lunches or he-dines it-is-possible-for-him that he r 
(the) tones (of) the-music the-sweet and-he-watches /on/ (the ) (T , *"* to 
the-dance the-local. ls Plays (of^ 

Truly ... /emphatic past marker/ was-truthful the-proverb the-F 
which it-says ‘Who drinks of (the) water (of) the-Nile (it is) necess 
he-retums to-it again’. ^ What) 

Background to text 

The text is an imaginary tourist brochure for Egypt, written i n 
flowery style of such pieces. The proverb at the end is given m) 
original colloquial Egyptian form. 

Although the official word for Cairo is al-qaahira, in common 
usage the word miSr is applied both to the country and its capital 
Giza (the Arabic jiim pronounced as a hard ‘g’, the way the 
Egyptians do) is a part of Cairo on the west of the city, and well 
known as the site of the Sphinx and the pyramids. 

There are of course Islamic remains all over the city, but perhaps 
the central point is the complex of the Citadel of Saladin, on the 
slopes of Mukattam (several spellings) in the south of the city. The 
mosque of Muhammad Ali is in the complex, and that of Sultan 
Hassan nearby. The famous teaching mosque of al-Azhar and the 
bazaars of Khan al-Khalili are in another quarter of the city not far 
away from the Citadel. The original religious teaching institution at 
al-Azhar has now developed into a full-scale modern university. 

Analysis of text and grammar 

1 Note the use of V* (Lit. ‘and not’) after the negative verb^- 

2 yr , literally meaning ‘air’, is frequently used for ‘weather 

cAyf (also spelled ol_jL~) - words which end in *L- °f tcn P ut in 
this intrusive waaw before feminine suffix plural and dual endings, 
but not always. See OU below. _ ^ 

3 _j ^Lill is a verbal noun from the expression-; f**' 

verb on its own means ‘to stand up.’ -hosen’. 

4 Ji OjSsj is the future perfect tense ‘He will have c ^ ^ 

formed by using the present tense of kaan (which usually 
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„ the past tense of the main verb, usually 

yeaning) g d £ between. If the subject of the verb is 
P 381 S olaced between kaan and qad (see page 93). 
>jj t isu sual,y f pa - th these Form VIII hollow verbs, which 
- * ‘"fit 2 presen., contrary ,o .he usual u/i 
ierve the l 2 3 4 ° ng ttem (see Table 5). 

m fixed , a . is said by the Arabs to be emphatic, but in 
to change the meaning. Its use is rather stylistic, 

f3C ‘ d a The «<*/« alternation does take 

C^- ,S a - rm contrary to what was said above concerning 
pi** VIL incidentally, behaves in the same way as 

Form V» • re ievant Tables. 

is »«”»■ P“ ,iC: ' W ‘ re “ Sh0rt " 

'^t'a colour adjective (see section below) Qualifying the 
rjtT" is tbc future perfect again - « remarks to hue 

4 tT/», is a circumstantial clause introduced by wa-. Translate 
as ‘While (or ‘when’) he was a pupil • • • 

is the passive present tense of -t>-y ' s use< ^ w1 ^ 
following pronoun suffix to mean ‘alone . i ^ a ^ one ’ on own ’ 
You alone, etc. 

1 Jjil U - for abuu, see page 175. Here it is accusative, being th 
object of the verb yazuur. 

8 o' & d i N means literally ‘There is no escape to him from 

'bat he... - , it is a common idiom, used when we would say must, 
na$ to’. 

is technically a feminine superlative (see pp. 147-8). It is, 
used more as an intensive than as a literal superlative and 
***** translated ‘great’. 

is the passive participle from the verb • The change in 


r 
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a 

hamza-carncr is caused by the preceding u-vowel. Note th 
qabl before where we would say ‘ago’. e Us « o( 


qabl before where we would say ‘ago’. c Us « o( 

9 JsrU»* - Arabic is rather fond of using two 

virtually identical meaning placed together for effect (Th ^ °* 
thing occurs in the Bible ‘He slumbers not nor sleeps’.) \ : a 6 f 315 * 
maior mosoue ifrom the root i-m-- ‘to oather ,, ni:| Sa 


major mosque (from the root j-m-: ‘to gather together’) ^' s 

moctiil ie a IpccAr mncnnti nr nraupr nland /frnm . I *^nd 


masjid is a lesser mosque or prayer place (from the root s- j ■ 3 
bow down in prayer’). 1 to 


J^t-Jis a Form X verb from the doubled root H-q-q (Tabl 

U^U- is a dual with nmn omitted in the possessive constructs 
(see page 220). 

jlJLUl is a dual relative pronoun. The feminine form is jyj| 
oUL is a dual verb agreeing with the preceding dual subject 
jaamkaa. The verb waqa: loses its waaw in the present (Table 4). 
10 Perhaps. This word behaves like ’inna (see page 92) and 


must be followed by a noun or a pronoun suffix. 

^ £ t s Z *■ 

C—vJ is the passive of (root ’-s-s. Form II). 


11 i>-LJl JaI People of tourism, tourists. | j 

is a Form IV verb of root H-b-b. 

12 - see section below. 

Nl . . . M Not . . . except is a very common construction in 
Arabic, where we would use ‘only’. 


.shows an adverbial use of the indefinite accusative 


the Arabs call ‘the accusative of distinction’, i.e. it distinguishes 
(here) what his heart will be filled with. U is used in this sentence 
a relative, ‘The tourist will find in them that which fills his heart 
etc.’ This is quite common, also with j* who, he who referring 
persons. In most cases, the usual ^ Jdl can be used instead. 

jLt>\ - see section on colours below. Arab*' 

13 is one of the class of words which take (in Classical ^ ^ 
the ending -in (a^C) in the indefinite, and a yaa ending ^ 
definite ( ). In speech it is always pronounced as ^ 

were present: malaahii (see also page 142, note to ** ne ,^ carr ies d* 
comes from rather an interesting root 1-h-w which 

M 
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f .^version, pleasure, wasting time’, the formation being 

of plaC p orm x hollow verb. Arabic has two verbs ‘to be 
' S * and the simple verb qadar. Note also the verb amkan 
,b) e , this on . j. h has a similar meaning. 

in fo* 14 W F m v verb from a root with the third radical weak 
£•1*1 > S 3 rOU 

1 KU 91. the same type ° f Verb ' 

tT ! . ■ rather a difficult construction to explain and perhaps 

tc rpreted as an impersonal verb’: ‘It is possible for him that 

h ; ^V^Xlfiiraccusative, ‘Truly, in truth, really’. The 
colloquial forms used in the proverb are explained m the 

" necessary (that) ... is the universal colloquial way of 
saying ‘must’. It is admissible, but not so frequent in written Arabic. 


exercise 18.1 Read the text aloud and translate it into idiomatic 
English. 


Adjectives of colour and physical disability 

l } is difficult to imagine why such adjectives should behave dif- 
wently from others, but apparently something in the ancient Ara 
mind distinguished them, for not only is there a special adjective 
Whern used with the main colours and physical defects, but there 
“ 3| so a special verb form (IX). The latter, however, is quite rare in 
tunk°^ ^as been confined in this book to the verb tables, wit ou 
discussion. . u 

adjective forms must, however, be learned. The basic sche- 
,s given below, along with a few examples. 
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Masculine 

Singular 

Feminine 

Singular 

Plural 

aC‘C 2 aC 3 

C‘aC 2 C 3 aa' 

C‘uC 2 C 3 

• 

’aHmar 

*1 Hamraa’ 

j+>- Hunir 

c 

’aSfar 

*1 jut) Safraa’ 

Sufr 

c 

‘akhDar 

*1 jju>- khaDraa’ 

khuDr 

Jjjl ’azraq 

•■lijj zarqaa’ 

cJjj zurq 

’aswad 

sawdaa’ 

s yjt suud 

’aTrash 

t-lZjb Tarshaa’ 

J» )o Tursh 

’a:r*j 

*L>-jP :arjaa’ 

£/■ :ur J 


‘White’, because it has yaa' for its middle radical, has a slightly 
irregular plural: 

’abyaD bayDaa’ biiD white 

Words with a weak third radical ( waaw or yaa') take the 
following forms: 

^s-\ ’aanaa :amyaa’ <1)L :umyaan blind 

N°te s: - finite 

1 Neither of the two singular forms takes the accusative inde n 

marker, but the plural does. a 

2 The dual of the feminine form changes its final Hamza 

waaw, e.g. sawdawaan. ^ ^ 

3 Many less basic colours are formed by adding the re ^ 
adjective ending (-ii) to the name of some natural object, e-g- J ^ 

ash-coloured, grey (from iUj ramaad, ashes), rose-c 

pink (from ijj roses), violet. These, of course, do not 

like the adjectives given above, but take regular endings. 
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rive use of the jussive 

f eX borta , e used on its own, usually in the third person, 

. ive verb can b Eng i is h ‘let him speak now or foreve 

fhe ju tl exhortation («• ceremony). More commonly, how- 

‘o^fpeace’ in the ^ compound of particles 

h °jfis P ref,x ^, s b aiuounds rather rhetorical in English, but is 

aite comm 011 fKhanal _ Khal M in the text. 

SS? atmfu*.* o'rmos. 
in WriU ” 8 ' HOWe,er ' lh ‘ C °" tea 

adding ' an “ ■: ,h ; req -s 

A,,b . ,, 1, is mostly found in the wo singular forms jA. 

film — wri,e! 

rxntosr « Here is . H- ■-"g- ££%£ 

problem in feeding a rapidly gro g pop agricultural pro- 

»«> *i'l * ““ f “> “l h r Me * to sSe ifyou can „ork 
jects. New words are given and the idea is 

out how the Arabic fits together. 

nutritional critis^ solution 

j. V yw j i SUjN > 

or - 

suggestions t y State Council • 

• j ?J1 Jill 'cK •** U ~^ J ^ 

be more animals . , V , * 1 tS , \U 

oui^ji tr ^ ^ 6 

^* loe vegetable nutrition principally „ 

';Qi . u UQ oUi^U . j* ^ 


2^tfjH^Qi *Ui)\ •***"-> • 

^ *Pplytng incapable re W. • 5 

^ J' J'j U SjljJ-l bJv J* ^ 

about annually n f e ^5 o 

*** As l p fJ- o- v** 
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total quarter represent area 


lucerne acre 


— — tuiai ^juaner icpicscni area 

• .^1 •**'' 1 .. . . . ^ ^ s * **’ r ® 

J Jt*: ia-LUl »j Aj OUIjjaJU jlj- 

whole " 

4>-Ul (> — *>Ui JjJ { jl _ Xtyj _ ^ 

^ structure ponder 

oui^ oi ^ ^ vv-» . u. 

jconomj som, rid^ draught 

V ol* . AaJu UjiJip ^ JUjl 


heritage agricultural production breed 

f _ji ^ iuaj . >g i >j! jJ j. ^ j^i ^ ^ 


production 


. * • in need j>l , . ^ inherit 

oAa jl JJ«il Jl i>-Uw LJ_, a ^lj>.|j aJU jf. c £j| Aj‘jj 


peasant 

inherit 


in an amount milk 

O 1 . X* * 


7""‘ / • overworked 

tS*'*-’ • cS^UdU»l jJj^ U jl 17 Ja*; V j.\y)\ J^JL, oUJJ-l 

ihintinn 


production 


review^ r — 

M J 1 — ji ;*-u j Ujjii li 

.JA V*» Ji....^ 

specialisation # 

• (j^UaJ-NI JaI 


^ r *d mechanisation expansion 

J-J-i cjUI^o- <3CDi J £.ji\ Vji 

lilwratj fogd gobble save 

agriculture field 

• J^»Jl J7 j* iiUii'i/l 

Belds^ ^ technology scientific methods newest subjection 

'rL^_ <j V^-ll c-JCVl b>-bl ^uUl _ uc 

by treatment by protection ^health care feeding strains improvement 

• 4_>waJl iu Jjl^ i'iix!l_, OVbCjl juJj 

vast 

✓ * thirdly 

Jj j 7^' — M 

• L J > 
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Appendix 1 The Arabic Verb 

The Arabic verb is best considered from three distinct points 
view - grammatical, phonetic and stem-modification. S 


Grammar 

The grammatical variations of the verb in any language are there to 
convey such information as who is carrying out the action, the time 
of the action and so on. 

Subject markers Arabic distinguishes three persons in the verb: 
First person (the speaker, English T, ‘we’) 

Second person (the person spoken to, English ‘you’) 

Third person (the person spoken about, English ‘he’, ‘she’, 
‘they’) 

This is the same system as in English. However, Arabic makes finer 
distinctions in gender (the sex of persons) and number (how many). 
Thus we have separate forms for masculine and feminine in both 
singular and plural of the second and third persons (not the first), 
and special forms for the dual, used when addressing/speaking 
about two people/objects. Thus any finite verb has thirteen parts, 
as set out below. (The persons are traditionally given in the reverse 
order in Arabic, because the third person masculine form is the 
simplest form of the verb.) 


Third 

person 

Second 

person 

First 

person 


riuiiuuus ait uui usuauy usw wmi uiv *-m***w— 

subject markers are prefixes/suffixes added to the verb ste 

• nf the ver b 

Tense The next thing to consider is when the action o ^ j,as 
takes place. This is known in grammar as tense, and 
only two distinct forms, present and past. 
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Singular 

Dual 


he 

she 

they two (m) 
they two (f) 


you (m) 
you (f) 

you two (m or f) 

you plural (in) 
you plural (0 

I (m or f) 

— 

vve (m or 0 


m 
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nt tense only has three variant forms, technically 
, . The present tense y ^ for describing their 

V !lSd moods, all h h ° U | or the m ost part, they are used automatically 

functi° n in Arabl motions The unaffected form of the present tense 
S certain conjunction • are the su bj U nctive 

a IlSi the indicative, and the : other two m^^ ^ moods> the 

and P ssive ■ StnCtl Ine™tiue and the so-called ‘ energetic . To avoid 
command form or kft ^ of the verb tables and dealt with in 

clutter, these n* 

the units- t ; vp or oa ssive i.e. whether the subject ot the 

Voice Voice means a strikes) G r suffering it (he is 

sentence AU C the y abovete^s^d' "moods of the verb may be either 

'active or P^sive. ^ ^ have two participles (active and 

paTsSand a verbal noun which are given in the tables. 


Phonetics 


H-* means re.aring to ' “^n s wh ^ "go " Ike up 
here, to the nature f s baJd on series ot 

“ “ rb , S '™n “ b Jrts ergmg from the standard forms 

three consonants, and f X a re present in the stem: 

occur when one or more ot the touow g f , ti : n tbe 

1 The letter hamza. This causes mamly spenmg d.ffi^lt es in me 

selection of the carrier letter for hamza. No special verb tables 
given. 


2 The second and third consonants of the stem 

d-1-1, m-r-r. This causes the appearance of contracted ve _ ^ 

3 The occurrence of either of the so-called wea e trouble 

yaa' as one of the stem consonants. These cause e . 

of all, mainly due to their being elided (i.e. omitted) >nmanyparts 
°f the verb. Further complications are caused by ra 
to the proximity of the sounds i/ii/y and u/uu/w. 

Stems not showing any of the above features are regarded ^ 
^od, and provide the basis for learning the Arabic ver sy 

^ ,efn modification 

£S bic has a system of internal and external modification to the 
stem, which is best considered and learned along wi 
i I ? am maiical and phonetic aspects. The modified stems are trad- 
y known as derived forms, and referred to by means of the 

Eg man numerals I to X, I being the unmodified base form. 
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Table 1 Prefixes and Suffixes of the Verb 

This table gives all the prefixes and suffixes which, when an r 
the relevant verb stem, form the parts of the Arabic verb It If* 
be studied in conjunction with the following notes. sho 


Past tense Present tense Subjunctive Jussrv 


0) 

3 . . 

go you (m) 

you (f) 



STEM 


Dual 

they two (m) 

they two (f) 

you two 

c_ 

CL — 


they (m) 



they (f) 

• 

(j 



• A 

i 

£ 

you (m) 

r — 


you (f) 

S H 

Cr 


we 

c_ 


jl j 


No written 
change ex- All n ar t, 


written as 
parts given | subjunctive 
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““^Tand IV (see Table 2) and all passive 
,„) * i,h ,£ot ' ‘“able 2V the present tense prefixes ate vowelled u 

Sad of « ( ie ‘ yU '; f tU v '’bswhose third radical is one of the 
tw With certain types vowe lling of some of the suffixes is 

<• *“ (S “ 

Tables 6^-9). 


2 "“m*rr final nnwels ate habitually omitted in speech. 

These are: , . / and you ( m , sing.) (but not the -1 

“',he% f sing.) Resultant ambiguities ate usually cleared up 

by context. dual forms , an d the -a of the you (f, 

n Z aTm, pld and they (m, pi.) (b»< no, the ol the they and 
you f, pi.) 


} OU f, pi*) . 

is s its EsfSSSies: 

of the stem -a for subjunctive and sukuun 

suffix is added. The feminine plurals ending form both 

any change for mood, and the parts SP ve ^ „ uun D f the 

subjunctive and jussive by s [ I " p y J°^! essaryi as indicated in 3 
indicative (and adding an ahf where 
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Table 2 Verb stems, Participles and Verbal Nouns d 
ing from sound roots er ' v 


Root 1-m-s (Form I = ‘to touch’) 

1 



Past stem 

Present stem 

Active 

participle 



■ 

- x 

X* 

• 

crX 



n 

*2 

c jZ 

XL 

XL 

m 

hi 


X* 


X< 

**+**&» 

IV 

x$ 

X 


XL 

H 

m 

xs 

X% 

/-ft 


JL 

VI 

x& 

X* 


XXL 

X* 

VII 

X*l 

X' r ^' 

r , jn 

XL 

IKB 

VIII 


X 

\Jr jr 


XL 

El 

IX 

see notes 

+ • > 

none 

B 

X 

x % 

c/7 


XX 




Notes 


1 General Table 2 contains the bones of the Arabic verb s >^. Qn 
and must be mastered thoroughly. It should be used in con - |un (0 
with Table 1 which gives the prefixes and suffixes which ^ 

applied to the stems in order to make up or identify actua P QunS 
the verb. The active and passive participles and the ver a Ara bic, 
are also given. The table will work for any sound stem m 


J 
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i.e. any one not displaying any of the features already noted in the 
section on phonetics in the General Description. . • 

Although passives have been given in full or re > 
an easy rule for their formation. This is given on pp. 

2 Derived forms The root 1-m-s has been chosen to Mustr 
these because it is easy to pronounce (the Arabs use -. , 

ver y difficult for us to pronounce and hence to remem 
made up from it). Remember that the stems and derivatives g ven 
for learning the patterns, and therefore must be given in mu. i 
know of no Arabic root which admits of all derivatives, so m- 
'vitably some of the creations of Table 2 do not actuaUy exist The 
w hole concept of derived forms and their allotted num 
®°re than a convenient shorthand (incidentally not used by tne 
rabs) f or w hat would otherwise be a cumbersome system. 

remainder of these notes deal with the derived forms in turn in 
1 attempt to point out special characteristics and give e p u 
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hints for learning. The concept of ‘meaning patterns’ f or p 
to X is a delicate subject. While it is impossible to 3 s s ° rnis § 
conscious an Arab is of the relationship between the derived r* 10 * 
and the basic root meanings, most European books tend ' 0rmi 
overenthusiastic on the subject and make sweeping - a '? ** 
accurate - generalisations. The policy adopted in the f 0 n 0 ln ' 
notes on the forms has been to mention only such conneer 118 
which have proved fairly generally useful in practice. There , 10 ° s 
doubt, for instance, that it is frequently helpful to know that iy" 0 
likely to be causative. On the other side of the coin, the meanin r 
VIII cannot often be deduced from a knowledge of the meaning 2 
the base root. 

Form I is the bare three-consonant root, with nothing added to it 
However, it does present some difficulties, in that the vowelling of 
both tense-stems in the active is not predictable, nor is the shape of 
the verbal noun. Reference has already been made to this feature 
on page 114 and ultimately resort must be made to a dictionary. 
However, here are a few more useful guidelines. 

1 The majority of Form I verbs take an a- vowel on the middle 
radical of the past stem. This usually gives a present stem with u 
or i on the middle radical, and in fact many verbs can take 
either. Present stems with an a-characteristic also occur, usually 
due to the influence of a guttural such as H or : as second or 
third radical of the root. 

2 The second most common Form I type is that with an i- 
characteristic in the past, giving an a- in the present, e.g. 
fahim/fham to understand. Again there are exceptions, but not 
many. 

3 The least common type is u/u like qarub/qrub 

4 No help at all can be given with the verbal noun, which must be 
ascertained from a dictionary. 

To sum up, the only truly predictable parts of 1 arc the two 
passive stems and the two participles. Forms 11 to X are predut 
in ail parts , so learn them systematically and carefully. A t * 10 [_ l ? U j n 
knowledge of the behaviour of the sound roots is invalua 
dealing with the defective roots which deviate from this norm 
Note that all spoken dialects of Arabic take liberties wit ^ 
vowelling of Form I stems, so you will probably be un “ L ^ rn)a | 
whether you say yaktub, yaktab or yaktib. It is only in very | ^ 
speech that special care is taken to use the correct literary 
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j hv doubling the middle radical of the root (sec 
n is form ed . one of the f orms which causes the 

r°bk- f° r v0We ,n fnt tense to take a u-vowel instead of an a. (The 
ftxe s of th e P r £ ; s that it occurs in forms which increase 

StS tb* b * *L W a a d y d don of one additional letter. II adds an 
* base- -toot by the addition ^ ^ and ^ „ the 

Tt ra middle rad '“ ch adds an alif and IV which prefixes Mama.) 
£tegory are W ' ***£ of II-X begin with the prefix 
Note now that al ^ their formation (with the exception of 

uni" rh< * c 1S ’ iy for which see Table 3): . 

the rare F° rm ' lus the present stem, but always with am- 

t't* <T'“; P h e middle radical of .he root. (V and VI have to be 

vowel on ^ 

&W fnartici P le: exactly the same, but with an a-vowel on the 
^middle radical. (All altered except V and VI.) 

U has two useful meaning patterns: 

, rausative kabur 1 to be large ; kabbar II fo make big , enlarge ; 

1 C v Tn kno* allam II to cause to know , teach. 

2 SS 'from nouns: si, price, sa::ar II to pr.ee, put a 

‘ price on: miSr Egypt , maSSar II to Egyptiamse. 

Ouadriliteral roots, which always have a series of two consonants 
in the middle, are conjugated exactly like II, e.g. • present ense 
^ to translate. The verbal noun, however, is 

Form 111 Again the present tense prefixes take u (see above). N otc 

the long u-vowel in the past tense passive. r>iC 2 aaC s 

This form has an alternative shape for the verbal noun C iC aaC 

which is sometimes used. 

Form IV increases the base-root by a prefixed hamza, wrtttenover 
an alif. Although this disappears in the present tense, the p 
still vowelled u. In all parts of the past tense, and in 
noun, this hamza is always pronounced, never elided (it is ne 
‘cutting’ hamza, see page 19). It is worth noting ere a 
only such hamza which occurs in the derived forms of the verb, 
others (in V1I-X inclusive) can all be elided. f rPO uentlv 

IV is quite a common derivative and, like . - - 

causative, e.g. jalas 1 to sit, ’ajlas IV to cause to sit, to seat, Saian 
10 he good, right, *aSlaH IV to put right, mend, reform, etc. 
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Form V is II with a prefixed ta-, but note carefully the Hue 
vowelling, which is a all through the present stem VI \* nce it, 
other form which behaves in this way, all the rest 'after*!. *■ ° n| y 
a/present i on the middle radical. Quadriliterals: The ^ ast 
second form of the quadriliteral verb behaves exactly like°y al,e<1 
present tense jCJczj to be a pupil. 

Form VI, like V, has both stems identical. Note the lone 
on the past stem passive (although this, in fact, rarely occnrc^ 61 
not a very common form, but when it occurs it very often h 
meaning of doing something in association with or in comn ?,• 
with someone else, e.g. tanaafas to compete, vie with each* ntl° n 
taHaawar to carry on a discussion. her < 


Form VII is formed by prefixing in- to the Form I stem. In thk 
the remainder of the derived forms, the initial alif of the past stem 
only there to satisfy the Arabic rule that no word may begin with 
vowelless consonant. The i-vowel can therefore be elided and 
disappears in the present stem and the participles, reappearing onlv 
on the verbal noun. Form VII is not all that common and is 
usually intransitive, with a passive or reflexive meaning, e.g. inkasar 
to become broken, to break. 


Form VIII The variation from the base form here is an infixed t 
after the first radical. Since the latter is vowelless, the same remarks 
regarding initial alif as in VII apply. 

The infixed t suffers some phonetic variations due to assimi- 
lation. These all concern the nature of the first radical of the root 
and may be summarised as follows: 


(a) If the first radical of the root is one of the emphatic letters 
S,D,T,DH, the infixed t becomes T, e.g. root Sn: gives 
iSTana:,Drb gives iDTarab. T and DH are totally assimilated 
and written with shadda, e.g. Tl: gives iTTala:, DHIm gives 
iDHDHalam. 

(b) If the first radical is d,dh or z the infixed t becomes d and the 
same pattern evolves: iddarak (drk), izdaHam (zHm), idhdhakar 
(dhkr). 

(c) If it is waaw or yaa this assimilates to the taa', e.g. ittaHad 
(wHd). Also hamza on the root ’khdh (Form I ’akhadh to take I 


gives VIII ittakhadh to take up for oneself. 

Form VIII is very common, but offers no helpful or easily traceab 
pattern of meaning. 
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As the structure of this form involves the doubling of 
form I* ,- ca i 0 f the base root, it will be dealt with in Table 3 
the f» nal . f . a fhe Doubled Verb, whose behaviour it follows. It is 
along wlth an d only used to form verbs from the special adjectives 
quite rar r £ an d physical defect described on pp. 231-2. 

° f C ° v The prefix here is sta-, but Arabic orthography requires a 
for ? A alii as in the preceding three derived forms. 
pr l fiX f?en means to ‘seek or ask for the action of the root’, e.g. :alim 
/ ista-lam X to seek or ask to know, to enquire ; khadam 1 to 
! 10 kn rk istakhdam X to seek or ask to work, to employ, use. 
^T’Jher common meaning pattern is ‘to consider (somethmg/- 
mpnne) as possessing the meaning of the root’, e.g. Hasun I to be 
S g°ood nice, beautiful, istaHsan X to consider good, nice, etc. 

As'has'aheady been said, it is essential to master the forms in this 
table thoroughly, as they form the basis for the whole Arabic verb 
system All the material in the ensuing tables will be concerned with 
deviations from this master pattern caused by unsoundnesses and 
other features in the roots. 


Table 3 The Doubled Verb 

OVto point, show’ 

In most forms, the doubled verb has two stems for each tense, a 
contracted stem (CS) written with a shadda and a regular stem 
(RS). See the notes to this table. 


Notes 

General Doubled roots are those whose second and third radicals 
are the same letter. The main distinguishing feature in their con- 
jugation is that, in both tenses, they have a contracted stem. This is 
Used in all parts of the verb where either there is no written suffix, 
or the suffix begins with a vowel — e.g. -at for ‘she’ in the past tense, 
' UOn for ‘they’ (m) in the present. If the suffix begins with a 
consonant, then the regular stem is used - e.g. before -turn for you 
Pf ) in the past tense, and -na for the two feminine plurals in the 
® esenl tense). In the present tense, the changes in ending for 
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. a „d jussive are as shown in Table 1. Unsufflxed parts 

■a*!? same for all tl ’ r “ "J”^ 0nlrlic , cd stem is used, the vowel 
# e [ a general rule, second radical (now included under 

AVouW have ^ the J* radical but this 

t shadda) rs 1 “„ g where the i-vowel of the middle 

fj not ^^^altogethermid tte first radical takes its usual a- 
radical is 10M 

voWe ' . te the same variation of second radical vowel as the 

Form I P-rVSTS but in the past tense this appears in the 
sound root (see JaW 2), ^ contracted forms always having a In 
un contracted forms form is again regular, and in the 

the present tense, t characteristic vowel is thrown back 

^theconwjjdfaf^^ principle mentioned above 

Thus^here'arethe following possibilities (in various combinations). 


Past 

CaCC (for CaCaC) 
CaCC (for CaCiC) 
CaCC (for CaCuC) 


Present 

CuCC (for CCuC) 
CiCC (for CCiC) 
CaCC (for CCaC) 




Forms 111, IV, VI, VII, VIU and X Attention is drawn to the 

theachve and'passive parrrcip.es dife only inthe case o. TV and 

X (i-vowel for active, a for ^^.^‘Sruast, so no 
identical, either are not used at all, or d _ d has been 

difficulty should be encountered in prac ice. ( . .. se eTable2, 

used for Form VIII in the table, as d-1-1 would assimilate - see 1 A 

notes to Form VIII.) 

Form IX is not a true doubled verb, but since ^SrSaftht 
from the sound root involves the doubling o e quite 

form behaves exactly like a doubled verb. It is n i any ca e quite 

rare, being derived only from roots which ^ ea f n the roo^ 

defects (see pp. 231-2). The verb illustrated in the table is from the root 

H-m-r, 'to be or become red, blush . 
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The passive The two tenses nf »u Q 

dance with the rules given on pp MtST* for ™ed j n 

ling. Like the active forms fhev^L ^ ^ or tbe changes j n acc ° 

f™. the former TF™ and Son> 

described above S of throw| ng back t h act{ 

Summary 

In pd^Ambic m where ***» t0 «*tar 

usually omitted - it has to be ‘detected’ startinc?" 1 ^'^ ste ms 
apparently missing radical. The dlSed fc2? h fi ron V he c1 ^ of an 
full for completeness, but some occur rarely or never. ***" 8 ' ven in 

verb^of^whic h°there ^only^n^commc) 1 f ° rm °\ ^ quadril «eral 
final radical, and so conjugates like theY^w ? e) has a doub led 
parts of iTma’ann to be jmS i easVare: “ ^ ^ The mai " 


A. 

j-'Lkl 


Present 

tense 

Active 

participle 

Passive 

participle 

Verbal 

noun 

t • 


:S 

%o 

V-*' 

j&Sl 


Table 4 First- Weak Verbs 

Notes 

radical FirsTY Y t * lose wb ’ cb have waaw or yaa’ as their first 
suffixation of " 
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with firs* radical waaw: to arrive 


*| 

Past stem 

Present stem 

Active 

participle 

Passive 

participle 

Verbal 

noun 

w~ 


be 

cm; 

j;; 

irregular 

1 


be? 

ber 

b^y 

(jLa>i 

■i 

\ 


b* 

La?l 

{J ir - 

b ^ 

Jlsojl 


Regular except for verbal noun 


JUa.T.i»l 


Past stem 

Present stem 

bfJ 



P? 


Rtst tvaaw verbs 

I Almost all first waaw verbs lose this waaw completely in the 
Present stem. The middle radical in the present stem is very 
equently vowelled i, although other combinations exist, as is the 
"J Wl,h all Form I verbs. 

all onT fr ° m t * 1 ' s ’ and tbe assimilation in Form VIII (see Table 2), 
rules £r ’ rregldar fi* es can h e summed up in the following two 

1 Wk 

fuseT Vwwedess waaw is preceded by a short u-vowel, the two 
Arah ° g «her to form a long uu. According to the conventions of 
lc ort hography, this waaw is not then marked with a 

2 \y he un ln vowelled texts. 

c j la n y ow elless waaw is preceded by a short i-vowel, it is 
as a k 8e lnto a y aa ' and the two fuse together in the same way 
°ve, this time forming a long ii. 
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t J 11 , 1S aS well . t0 , Point out again here that Arabic in „ 

the close proximity of u/y and i/w.) genera] avoj(j 

Derived forms The forms not mentioned in the tahi 
IV Form IV demonstrates rule 1 above in the nr 6 ° re re Mar 
rule 2 in the verbal noun. C presei » stej* 

VIII waaw assimilates to give a doubled taa' 

owf „“ r „XT f ° r tt,e V " bal which has « for 


down in rule 2. 

Passives are regularly formed, bearing in mind rule 1. 


' ,lv a s laid 



r I 


are illustrated in Form IV: 


goth principles 

oU n: iibaas for theoretical iybaas (rule 1). 

Verb 0 n ^ ar! i c ,ple: muubis for theoretical muybis (rule 2). 


passive 


Again formed regularly, but subject to the rules above. 


• ve d forms VIII again shows assimilation. 


2 Verbs with first radical yaa’: ^ to be dry 


Active 

Past stem 

Present stem 

Active 

participle 

Passive 

participle 

Verb*] 

noun 

I 

^ | 

o~*. 

cTi'i 


irregular 

IV 

crxi 1 

[•] 

ero* 

* 



VIII 

crr^. 

erf 


B 

A 


Passive 

Past stem 

Present stem 

I 

A 

erti 

<•] 

u~o 


First yaa' verbs 

These do not lose their first radical in the present stem of 
their conjugation is governed by the following two rules: 

1 Short i followed by a vowelless yaa’ becomes long »• 

1 Vowelless yaa ' preceded by a short u-vowel changes to 
and the two fuse to form long uu 


I, and 


watt* 



Table 5 Hollow Verbs 

I Jli to say , jC to go, ^ to sleep 

IV to set up, reside VII to be led 

VIII 10 choose X ^la£Jl to be straight 


Active 

Past stem 

Present stem 

Active 

participle 

Passive 

participle 

Verbal 

noun 


f 

1 LS 

Jli 






ss 

> 

J* 

> 

J* 




■5 

2 LS 

jC 

JXf 



JS* - 

SS 

X? 

J? 





3 LS 


f 1 ’ 



Bl 


^ SS 

B 

r 



B 

1 

1 

H 

£ 

fi 

r 


£.151 

s 
















Present stem 


Active 

participle 
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Jls : ,o subs,,l “ 

SS'Sstinc. types. 


**** «««*■* 

‘ *£ by"i, ori 8 -V «- We5 IOO ,s whose 

2 T^ne -I is illustrated by naam. T YIE^ t th j ng being 

! SSfc radical is either -«J In iW Thus 

rrSSiX present P Th,s is important in learn- 
tog the hollow verb. that which we have 

wS" 5* llatl. the 'dea ol two stems 

C“«» t LS > “ ‘"J^tcl »dTn b patrlS toe no 
beginning with a vowel ( > ’ ti c f t he jussive; see below), 

written suffix at all (with the exception vefb which have a 

The short stem (SS) is used in al P a ™ OI _ naa . na> etc .) and ad- 
suffix beginning with a c °os°uan ( um^ ^ nse jussive . Thus the 
ditionally in unsuffixed parts of the p j stem), but if 

ordinar/present tense ‘he ^ difference which 

we use the jussive, the form becomes ya 4 

obviously shows in writing. 


,n Type 1 verbs (mrddle radical or.^nah, wonw) the past stems 

^ *" SS k PreS ' nt 

Ui SSi . f , he three- middle radical either waow or 

Type 3 (the rarest of the three, gs a 

yaa ’) has past tense LS aa, SS i, P res \ ess predictable in the 

The verbal noun of I is, for once, more or P 

form C‘aC 2 C 3 . 
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Note that many parts of these verbs, when they appear in t 

8 ‘ ve , n ° cl ^ e as t0 their original root form. The only answer , eXtS ’ 
check both the middle waaw form and the middle yaa’ form to 
dictionary. If, as sometimes happens, both exist you will havT a 
select the one which makes most sense. Ve *° 

Denved forms Those not included in the Table (II, III v VT 
IX) behave regularly, as the weak middle radical does not 
where it can be elided. 1 0cc ur 

As usual, there is no permitted variation in vowelling in th 
denved forms, so, unlike I, the short stem vowel is always merelt 
shortened version of the vowel in the long stem. In addition t V 

root V haH f ° rmS 81VCn afe ldentlcal no matter whether the origin^ 
root had waaw or yaa . ° in ai 

In N x hC Verbal noun has the feminine ending. 

VH and VIII Note that the same a-vowel occurs in past anH 
present stem. One would have expected an alternation a/i fas in xf 

™edT^r l> as a reguiar f0rnt ,h ' fifi 

X T , h ! V , erbal noun again has the feminine ending, and there is a 
vowel distinction in the two tense stems and the two participles 

forms V of bothlo ’ ‘'VT 111118 iS StaDdard for a11 forms ' The fa H 
the^ a f | b th 8 , and short st ems have been given only for I as 
the SS always merely shortens the vowel of the LS. 


Table 6 Third- Weak Verbs - 1 

Third radical waaw, characteristic a 


Notes 

Third-weak verbs are those which have waaw or yaa’ as their last 

dl ? a ) J h 7 ° CCar in three distinct types, and as these are the 
most difficult verbs to master in Arabic, they have been set out in 
full in separate tables. 

Type 1, as illustrated in Table 6, has third radical waaw and 
characteristic a - that is, originally the form was nadaw. 

I he passive of this type of verb is dealt with in the notes to Table 
8, and its derived forms are in Table 9. 


i & && m 
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|jj to call, invite 



Past tense The parts of the past tense which have suffixes be- 
ginning with a consonant are in fact regular, the waaw taking full 
consonantal status. The remainder of the forms show various 
elisions and deviations which are best learned by rote. 

Present tense Only the three dual parts and the two feminine 
plural parts are anything like regular. 
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The subjunctive varies in writing from th<> i 
parts, which are also used for the fussive In th p 1CatlVe in the 
the jussive, the final weak radical disappe£s Par?! 

feature is common to all types of the third^L t0ge 'her ° 
confusing when encountered in prin InTn Verb ’ ‘ ^ 
jussives of unsuffixed parts of the double . " VOWeile d t exts 


, 9 arm t v,; , 111 

jf thev haH a ^nirci*\y- 

sometimes all possible variations have to be checked"^ 


dictionary. 
Active participle 

and is written: 


This is the same for all types of third-weak verb 


Definite ^ Indefinite 




loll™ ° f ‘" egUlar noUn / at *i cct 'VC is disc,",* on w , 42 note 

Passive participle This is in fact regular if a r . 

unde, the i s regarded as a vowel iengta efaTd'T'* 1 ' 1 " 

as a consonant. The form is d th second 


Verbal noun 


A nadw, but not really a predictable form. 


Table 7 Third-Weak Verbs - 2 

Third radical yaa\ characteristic a 


Notes 


istTa i e origS'fo? Wb h ? third radical character- 

For the Da f” ramay (a ' Vowel on ™ddle radical). 

9. P C SCe n ° tes to Table for derived forms see Table 

beginning wirif PartS ° f tbe past tense which have suffixes 

Tawe ^ ^ ,h * - 

-ii (cf. -uif^Tahl!. 6 ^ 0118 ^ 0 !^ 61 - tbis time on the unsuffixed parts is 
the unsuffixed narte d . thl ? ls again reduced to a short vowel in 
plurals are reeufar h ? . th< ? J ussive - The duals and the feminine 
clash with in ’ Ut ln tbe parts where the long ii vowel would 
(e.g. yarmuun) ^ UU m & Sldbx ’ tbe former is dropped all together 
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Active participle This is r\j, definite . See notes to Table 6. 

Passive participle This is \j£y , preserving the long ii. 

Verbal noun yj ramy or aj&j rimaaya. These two shapes are 
c °rnrnon with this type of verb. 
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do#* r up third-weak verb has (original) third radical waaw or 
Type 3 ° f Sr the form is written with a yaa’ whatever the original 
Wr However, t fl f the characteristic i-vowel on the 

Sr, bec r a Hremember fs and w’s don’t mix). This type is the 
common if the third-weaks, but there are still quite a few 

ar ° und In fact if a is regarded the same as iy (which it is in 
1**5 , parts of this tense are regular except the they (m, plural) 
theoretical -iyuu ending is cut to -uu to avoid the i-y- 

C ' aSh The long vowel this time is -aa, presumably reflect- 

present tense The ‘ ^ haractcristic ver bs to form their present 

ing the whh n a e on y thi middle radical. This a causes the masculine 

plural endings to be rendered -aw (n). 

Active participle This is ^ , definite^ according to the usual 
pattern for these verbs. ' 

p >ss „, participle This is . on the same patten, as type 2. 

Verbal noun This is , but this shape is b, no means 
predictable. 

Passive of third-weak verbs The passive is the same for all three 
types and takes the following form: 

Past tense 


conjugated like''^fj 


Present tense 


cs*ji conjugated like 
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The verb <jjlj to see’ This is a hybrid verb techni 

^ conjugated 'ast 2? ^ 

Past tense ^ like ramaa (Table 7). S ‘ 

Treses *„*> the humza and its carrier are o 
remainder conjugated like yarDaa in this table The T* a " d “>e 
of the jussive consist of only the letter run’ and the ** 

W The PartiCip,eS are Used rare ly. and the 4^ 

run, hurry, present tense yas ^ a ’ ' 8 ' s a:aa to 


TaNe 9 Third- Weak Verbs - Derived Forms 


Notes 

the same way. 1 " 1 ^""^ VCTbs f ° rm their derived stems in exactly 

(Table"?) /n both^nsls 11 ’ ^ “ nd X are con J u 8 ated like ramaa 

in the past "tense - W h f ° ri Il s ’ V and VI, are conjugated like ramaa 
the past tense, and yarDaa (Table 8) in the present tense. 

rule given in' Nn? 1S I°t P ass * ve are vowelled according to the 

both tenses 6 f ° Table 2 ’ and conjugated like raDiy(a) in 
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fo^hciples The active participle has been given in its definite 
\y r , m ’ W ’ t b final -ii, as this is how it is usually pronounced in speech, 
wo h° 11 1S used indefinitely, the final yaa’ is omitted unless the 
Th 1S accusa b ve (see page 142, note to line 2). 
e Passive participles end in long -aa. 

th/ff* ? ouns The verbal nouns of V and VI are also given with 
final yaa ’ of the definite. 


Appendix 2 

The Arabic Numerals 


The correct grammatical use of the numerals in a 
comphcated business and, as has already been supc/^ is a 

it the l ° n 1Ck t ° 1 re f ad,n8 and yaking Arabic, rathSS?’ ' f y ° u 
it, the colloquial forms will be quite sufficient Th^ r" Wr ’ tin 8 
account, however, may be useful for reference. ’ h fo,lowi «g 

Cardinal numbers 

Salulj SP “ UP 8r ° UPS aC “ rdi " 8 '° ,hdr 


A noun, not used as a 
numeral in spoken Arabic. 
An adjective which follows 
the noun in the usual way. 

A dual form which must be 
declined (see page 108). It is 
used only alone or for 
emphasis, as the dual noun is 
usually sufficient. 

3-10 form a group with the 
following characteristics: 

(a) The feminine ending here 
marks the masculine form. 

(b) these numbers take their 
noun in the plural (technically 
genitive case). 

Note the feminine form of the 
number 8 which behaves as 
described on page 142, note 
to line 2. 



Masculine 

Feminine 

1 

« 

f t 

s 



o~r>-l j 

2 

odi 

O0I 


10 


0 
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The numerals 11-99 inclusive 
take their noun in the 
indefinite accusative singular. 

Notes 

(a) The teens. Note that the 
ten part has reverted to 
normal gender pattern with 
the feminine ending on the 
feminine. However the unit 
part retains its perversion. 

The unit part of 12 behaves 
like a dual in a possessive 
construction, losing its final 
nuun. 

(b) The tens. These are 
external masculine plurals, so 
the ending alternates -uun/-iin 
according to grammatical case 
(page 101). In spoken Arabic 
only the -iin ending is used. 

(c) In compounds, the unit 
comes before the ten: three 
and twenty, five and sixty, etc. 


90 
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100 

0U 

200 

olxfl* 

300 


1,000 

o£ 

<JaJ! 

2,000 

•" oc 

oU)l 

5,000 

oVT 010 

100,000 

jJ\ 0u 

1,000,000 

dyl> 


Kundreds, thousands ann 
millions, when used h d 
with a noun, tak??^ 
(technically i n the K ^ 

case). However, in com VC 

of these + tens/u„it s , theT 
is governed by the lav u 
the numeral. ‘ par > of 

Note the irregular spellin„ f 
mi’a - the al lfhem ^J 

m pronunciation. Contrary to 
the rule given above, it d( L 
not go in the plural after 
units (three hundred, etc.) 

Zero is (Sifr), whence we 
get our word ‘cipher’. 


Ordinal numbers 


y 


Masculine Feminine 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 


j/vi 

t/®' 

0J0I 

d?' 

u?fl« 

^0! 



00 ! 

0-jCJ! 


<*jCJ! 

0.01 

£L-0| 


Special forms exist 
only for the units. 
Apart from ‘first’, 
which behaves like a 
superlative adjective, 
these have the shape 
C‘aaC 2 iC 3 - but note 
the change of root used 
in 6th (some dialects 
use saatit). 

For the tens the 
cardinal form is used, 
but if this is 
accompanied by a unit 
the latter is in the 
ordinal form (see Utn. 
25th). 


ji>Q\ 


S>&! 


4th 
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Internal Plural Shapes ■ 

S| n?ular/plura| l> sh 1 *^ r ‘ :as “" a j> l > consistent correlat 
given in Unit 9- h„v!l Arabic - the two f™. tl0ns bet,. 

dictionary. 8 ' he Minute reference for anv 2 

i cuoe ■ P Ura ‘ ‘ s ,he 

^Z'Z - ** 

. • _ L a (With 

' pl £% piece , bit 

^ pl Jtf trade, craft 

3 CuOaC* if. 

vowe, lOuC’OaT" ta. s ,„ 8n , ars ^ 

CJ pi -f 

V* 1 toy, game 

.[•]■> 

*jy*> pl. '■* 

K picture 

'adtelt ™ h ^ shape CaC‘C‘„ whe „ lbe middlt 

** p'- j;j 

4 C‘uC 2 uC 3 is Quit 

singular shape: C Common > but with no consistently occurring I 


pl. 

V^f pl. 


. -* 

town, Cl'tp 


book 


Jij> pl. A 

c}>> wop, road (fj 
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5 C' iC ] aa £ri a COmm ° n P3ttern for ad Jectives with the singular 

shape C at »c . 

pl. j&*f small 

jS pl- fCA big 

It occurs also with nouns of various shapes: 

J*-j pi- Jl >-j man 

jS- pl. Jll>- mountain 

J^r pl. Jk>- camel 

os s- 

Af pl. ‘-j'itS’’ dog 


HfSaaSSF^— as 


c-i» pl. 


pl. 


heart 


|*jf Pl- ^jle- 


science 


troop, army 


C'aaCfnf! t ° CCUrS frec l uentl y as the plural of singular shape 
tC (active participle, Form I) when it refers to'human tangs: 

Pl. jlsC, resident, inhabitant 

Pb tourist 

For ins!ance dt!V 1ir haPe / With S ° me SUch ™ uns is C'aC’aC’a. 

■ s-JU» Student can take either ori&. 
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® “ C ‘ C2uC3 ls not all that common. It occurs umu 

as (6| above, and in fact often has (6) as ^ 

J * r * or Jj month 

or Jj** 1 . sea 


^ a , < P‘ < ? aaC3 * s one °f the most common natter, * 
usually from the singular pattern C‘vC 2 C 3 as fn (6) abov^'" ” is 

(4 P 1 - (••£* film 

Pi- JlSsil shape, form, type 

^ Pf jl_pl colour 

Note also the rather unusual: 

pl- friend 

. a. S 


Jljl Pl. 


question 


pl. CAA food 
u*'** pl. cloth, fabric 

II aC'ChOaa' is from the singular shape CaCHiCh 
Jj-Uj pl. tlicCtsl friend 
Jf- pl- rich 

Note the slightly different shape for doubled roots: 


Pl- *li>! doctor 

c N , 0t ?.‘ hat anc * t f’ e following three shapes do not show 
hnal ahf m the indefinite accusative. 
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, Qi a c 3 ad is common, from the singular shape C‘aC 2 iiC 3 
\l ^ hen it denotes male human beings: 

Jp) 

pl. 


prince 


pl. 


minister 

jJL* 

pl 


ambassador 

It is also used with some adjectives: 

(5^ 

pl. 


great, mighty 

& 

pl 

*\'yb 

poor 

13 C'awaaC 2 iC 3 
feminine): 

is from the singular C'aaC 2 iC 3 (a) (masculine or 


pl. 


coast 

sltpli 

pl. 


rule, principle, base 

14 C'aC 2 aa’iC 3 is from nouns with the feminine ending, and 
having a long vowel in the second syllable: 

©Jj J>~ 

pl. 

l 

newspaper 

XCj 

pl. 


article, essay 


15 C'aC 2 aaC 3 iCa is an alternative to the pattern C'aC 2 aaC 3 iiC 4 
(less commonly C‘aC 2 aaC 3 iC 4 (pp. 100-1) used on some quadri- 
hterals referring to people: 

. i „ * 

pl. eJtCJ teacher 


ilsft pupil 



Appendix 4 

Hints for Further Study 


Arabic Grammars 

Of the many Arabic grammar books on the market, the foil 
two are recommended as providing the best material f 0 ° Wln8 
gression beyond the scope of the present work. Both deal 
modern literary Arabic, as opposed to the older or ‘claJI 
language. Scal 

David Cowan, An Introduction to Modern Literary Arabic 
Cambridge (University Press), 1964 (also available in paper- 
back). This concise and accurate grammar provides a handy 
reference. 1 

Farhat J. Ziadeh and R. Bayly Winder, An Introduction to Modern 
Arabic, Princeton (University Press), 1957. Written according to 
roughly the same inductive principles as this book, it contains a 
wealth of useful textual material. 

Dictionaries 

There is really only one Arabic- English dictionary worth 
considering: 

Hans Wehr, A Dictionary of Modern Written Arabic, ed. J. Milton 
Cowan, Wiesbaden (Otto Harrassowitz), 1966 (also available in 
paperback). 

If you can read German, the Langenscheidts Taschenworterbuch 
Arabisch-Deutsch, Deutsch-Arabisch, Berlin and Munich, 1976, is 
useful for the beginner, as it is arranged strictly in alphabetica 
order, and not according to roots as all other dictionaries are. 
which can save a lot of time. . 

English-Arabic dictionaries tend to be written for Arabs, an 
hence do not make any effort to explain the exact meanings a ^ 
usages of the Arabic words given. The most useful of t * ien !j.|. 
probably al-Mawrid, by M. Baalbaki, Beirut (Dar al-H n1 
Malayin), 1967. 
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Key to the Exercises 

EXERCISE 0.1 Two-letter transliterations have been italicised here 
to avoid confusion 

, JL . f w _ Tib - khz n - th gh r - hlk - Syt - 
brk - fqd - lms 1 _ K rawq - b gh 1 - kh rj - jrH - 

bhl - krh - mDy - 1 ‘l ‘ m ’ DH o n - rt k k - Hmlq - 

»»»* - - D f h L br 5”' D -“toT - ,bl - b gh D - . : , - 

brbr - nbt - th q f zlz „ _ blg/i - th 1 th- mkn - ryS - 

T, r - r nw 'Jfi - M? - b hh” .hS. - b,T T - gh m D - 

-7h Uh'l - , : d - <1 - : - H *h , - ™» - #. 


zndq - sKn - uu^ «••• * * . H . 

lstk - tlfn - kh 1 kh 1 - r : d _ d r : - H sh 

exercise 0'^_^ >) 

_ iij; _ 3xi - wy - ov- — ^ E"*- ^ 

^ __ - Ji* - ^ ^ 

CT~ C* J ^ ^ 


-cj 

ERCISE 0J ™»» - ™ ,k “ - ,a,ieh " q '" Hl ,b m lhr -"balaH - 
““arf-sharT- DH.hara- ghan,.' »££ nah ^ 

iakhS 


ERCISE 0.4 _ ,, 0j — >- 

Js-W- ^ 

A - f* - ^ * 

\ •• rakhiiS 

. .. Taahir - SaaliH - faSiiH - Saghur 


Key to the Exercises 

Sawt-' ab “' m “ H “S™un“'r™»' i, ' , ““ i '^ i 

lr iWi ■ _&-&-&■ 

rtt»°SE °‘ , - C" J ’ w, _ jta 

0** . __ f.'ik- — C- J , v UU — ^ ■ 

V'**' " 

i „ 

»- xab an- fi-lan- 

1 dabbuur 'da __ mat halan - Tab ^ 

I “AA*t\ — marHaban sanawiyy an * 

EXERCISE 0.10 ’ a “. daa . aama al-’aaHaad- 

.taT'aan ' -«**!*-» -^, 0 ^ 1 ^. - 

1 mhc® «... 'tr»- “S' 

1 SLnSi-—- 

1 I maktaba-majalla jar ishtiraa kiyya 

EXERCISE 0.12 1 _ tarjatna ' Sa f mas . ala - aSliyya - 

2ZZS&-22*- T “' ira ' 

dhaa.Ea - haadbha - allaab - haadhihi — haadhaan 
EXERCISE 0.13 dhaah 

1 . . vhabfi. - toBW» ' ' 

1 I EXERCISE 0.1* iibaal h aSaafiiI _ yamuri ya ka ^ bnaa - saafatwo 
rj I mutanawwa-.a- araani • aSdiqaa - _ lcutiW _ _ fanaajnn 

iM I kaa’m - baartz - fauna _ Taawtla - t sla 

JH 1 dhi kraa - qaataluunu - ta ]n 
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faqaT - lammaa. ta.ashshaa - Sadaqat - Ia:ib uu ! b|y ? ' 

EXERCISE 1.1 

5 itS r i£s* 3 7 ^ k ?i ba t 4 al - maT - 

10 ar-rajul. 8 7 aI k,taab 8 an -naafi: 9 al- qaSiir 

B 1 an-naHiif 2 al-ba:iid 3 al-havt a t , 
akariiD 7 a,- mashghuul , ^ 


EXERCISE 1.2 


aJj t i_>l 

Mr-* J*rj A jl* jlk. 


r ^ v kT Y jy^ 

V MJi; iJD % tjli 

'• £.ly 

jy^ii v^i r jydi j>;i 


EXERCISE U 




-V^ 1 j 1 ^ 1 V iillui 1 JajUl £jUl 0 JjjDi ajyi 

^ Jt4 1 w c-yi s-^li 5 J>.;i 

aSSiilk'sSK LtS On sp l ious airport - 

JSssiivr i 

5 al-bLbat2h T T * busy, famous min. 1 

3 al baab al-kabnr al-:arnD 77* big, wide door * 

6 shaari: Tawul naDHiif /I ; on9 , Jan street 


EXERCISE Zl 

A r ^ y jjs Jjxji 1 

^ ^ v n Cfftr o j^i. ^-isoi * 

>Li vJUJI ). ^ vVjjJ| , ^ y/J A 

4 A beau tiful^ rnuseu m ^ b “ sy em P lo y ee - 3 The present ruler. 

museum. 5 The honest merchant. 6 A light box. 

J^r o>ai t r ^ Y ^ 1 

Jjjtuoii n J->^ 4 
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j^rCISE 2.2 

i Up* Y* V_-Jlp Y \ 

• * 

jXERCISE 2.3 up* ^ f Oj*£* W Y \ 

Ji 1 ^ y 1 

EXERCISE 2.4 

^*lf. y 4 V ¥ -Urfi Y £jU y i'll! «jU J* > 

JJ! yi i V ? i_<y>- J* 1 y i N ! -L«j i_jjvdl J* , 1* 

y ‘ ^ -*y' J* *i 2 ^ y ‘ V ¥ J» o 

cy“ y ‘ V ¥ A y i 'll ? ^j»w> y 

y~» y i M y I 3 » i—JIp y i V ! JSL-H J* ^ 

EXERCISE 3.1 

a iu.ijii v_ji£ii r 5 jC_m y Jyili jjUi \ 

iUf 1 ^ V i>U-l ' f Sll 1 <J ytil ii yjl 0 iLkJl J>}i\ 1 

d-iill AjjUail \ * t_ ^-1 ^ JlaJI A 

B 1 The busy driver. 2 The fast car. 3 The spacious offices. 

^ The clean ground (earth). 5 The closed room. 

: The present mother. 7 The beautiful writing. 8 The distant mosque. 

? The long war. 10 The heavy table. 

*^ a ‘' 1 OjL-a* Y t)y*La JIL. ^ 

*yj Jsy~. ‘ A i;bS” V o iiy 0 

aL 5J <JjlU ^ y>- ^ 

D 

f Axj J*M SjLmJI Y J y>J^A JpL*Jl ^ 

. il^JI V 1 iijii. iiyjl 0 UJi; ^S/i i 

AijliaJl ^ * aL_^L> ^ JL«o A 

2 Th^'h^ 32 * The plate is on the table. 

4 £ hair is in the room. 3 Salim is in the mosque. 

e sun is above the earth. 5 The secretary is with the manager. 
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6 Ahmed is from the town. 7 The books are in the hk 1 

8 The manager and the secretary are in the airport ^ 
delegate is with the manager. 10 The tEloress i s in th 

EXERCISE 3.3 M , ^ ' market - 

■> 

L., 4 il ' 

EXERCISE 4.1 ^ S-JllaJl ( 

A ^ ^ i r *vi ,0* r 10* y ^ 

ij'jjll .i* A trJl .j. V iikil . 0 * 1 iu 4J * ' 

‘ u la * e 

^ |JU ^ 

» o-i! i«i ( ixM iic r *4, ^ r ^ 

A a_», 4I JJt v JO dli , ^ ’ 

-LJI dlU 3 . iljUaJl iU; ^ 

c 1 This magazine. 2 This council. 3 These pens 4 THk r, , 

5 This water. 6 This region. 7 This cinema s Th" — S ^ ac ory - 

9 This mosque. 10 These streets. ThlS m,lustry ' 

^ town. 2. Those towns i ti__* 

5 That clerk. 6 Tha^nJr 7 S newspaper. 4 That museum. 

9 That table. 10 That ha^ 7 Th ° Se cu P boards - * That project. 

D aA-Jaf- 1 I oOa Y *U>I dJJi 3 

a>l ol ' M a f ui ^ ia» i oaa dit f 

^1 dJU i 3 

EXERCISE 4.2 

A idjjfl . 4 * r j-uii dU 3 r 3 ^ 5^1 . 1 * 1 

^ cUU dll- n stLs’ijfj, ^ g ^ Jjldl ai * i 
^ C-JI dll- * JjH, v Ui )JU A liA v 

u*iS t jUJI ^ '* 

B 1 This tree is small. 2 That workman is diligent 
Th,s newspaper is old. 4 These houses are spacious. 
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secretary is lazy. 6 These factories are big. 

5 ^ is empty. 8. This door is shut. 9 That girl is pretty. 

JoThat street is broad. 

EXERCISE 4.3 

‘ dli T SyvS” illaA* oi* r ic-li Ida* dll 3 

A ^ ' _ . 

: ; U; _u el* *1 i><— y iddld dll 0 Syyyl -*}ly- ea* i 

j^a»- 3*y$d- »1* ^ i*l* dll A Jalp J>-j dlii V 

dll 3d. 

B SydOl iikJL' •!» Y i£dSi' I*!*! 1 ^ dll 3 

4 jPy--Sl all Ijfl ^ el* 1 y>U-' je-Jl y* dUi r 

3A.l3-.i l all ^ el* *3 A>«-*yh dbldl ^* dll 0 

ilUl d«-tdl ^ dll A J*WI Je^l y* dUi V 

Ss-Jjll yaUil ^ dll 3 * y .1* * 

C 1 This is an old printing house. 2 This is a large region. 

3 That is a special department. 4 These are weekly newspapers. 

5 These are dirty windows. 6 This is a clean hand. 

7 That is an honest man. 8 These are important museums. 

9 This is a modern government. 10 These are major sources. 

1 This is the old printing house. 2 This is the large region. 

3 That is the special department. 4 These are the weekly newspapers. 

5 These are the dirty windows. 6 This is the clean hand. 

7 That is the honest man. 8 These are the important museums. 

9 This is the modern government. 10 These are the major sources. 

EXERCISE 4.4 1. as-saa:a sab:a ilia rub: 2 as-saa:a rashara wa-thulth 

3 as-saa:a arba:a wa-rub: 4 as-saa:a thamaaniya wa-niSf wa-khamsa 
5 as-saa:a sab:a wa-khamsa 6 as-saa:a ithnarshar ilia thulth 

7 as-saa:a thalaatha wa-:ashara 8 as-saa:a tis:a wa-niSf ilia khamsa 
9 as-saa:a ithna:shar ilia :ashara 10 as-saa:a thamaaniya wa-niSf. 

Unit 5 Transliteration 

1 kitaab-ka 2 ghurfat-haa 3 maktab al-mudiir 

4 wizaarat ad-daakhiliyya 5 bayt buTrus 6 jaami:at al-qaahira 
7 qamiiS-ii al-jadiid 8 sayyaarat al-waziir al-kabiira 

9 qiT:at laHm 10 riwaaya min riwaayaat tuumaas haardii 
U natiijat haadhihi as-siyaasa 12 Hukuumat-naa haadhihi. 
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EXERCISE 5.1 


A iUUi jjj i jjbia,- f i _ r U\ y 

i*Jw 4 AS^iil A ^ !jC v lul 

B ^ U n • c^i i >*>> f -ujC 


n ^ * 


Y in-. , 
*. Ir* \ 


*ljjyll JeS'&j f C—Jl iiJb- Y OUl — )_J 

orW-tj v dJ~*J n f+*j jj o oulji ^ t 

°lc : j^~ll v-JlSC. 


EXERCISE 5.2 


A 1 My cheap watch. 2 The manager’s new car. 

3 Salim’s heavy parcel. 4 His dirty suit. 

5 The important announcement of the newspapers (the newspapers’ ) 

6 The bank’s diligent manager (the diligent manager of . . .). " 

7 The fat driver of the car. 8 Her old jokes. 

9 The government’s new factory. 10 Our spacious room. 


J»i ija f jiOU 0j(Lm x i*2^j jJpU \ 

■^T dJJI jjJL. 1 fl* X\J~\ j^l 0 cIJj i 

JjJ?- <-_jSCaLl \ it oi 4 qys* SjCJI jjL, v 

A«^lj t Xjf- \ • 


EXERCISE 5.3 

1 A kilogram of meat. 2 A piece of bread. 3 A man’s return. 
4 A branch of a company. 5 A kilogram of flour. 


EXERCISE 5.4 

A li* J y-i T jJjII IJU ^ij Y dJUl Id* fjj ' 

j^jLJI Id* 1 C..J1 ad* Cj-I 0 iS^dJI «d* iA~* ^ 

Id* ^ Ojyj^-JI ad* A ejlUaJI «d* ^ 

jJljll Id* '* 


1 The branches of this bank. 2 This boy’s head. 

3 The entry of this delegate. 4 The policy of this company. 

5 This girl’s sister. 6 This driver’s car. 7 The door of this aeroplan • 
8 This secretary’s pen. 9 This man’s hand. 10 This visitor’s room- 
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^ ddta AaaU-I f dJOS i*^X-\ Y dJdj ) 

dili JjjvJI jX*< 0 ddii AitS” i 

That town of ours. 2 That project of the government. 

3 That gate of the university. 4 That book of his. 

5 That source of oil. 

EXERCISE 6.1 1 d-q-q 2 k-b-r 3 j-n-n 4 w-z-r 5 sh-j-r 

Tsh-r-: 7 sh-gh-1 8 H-k-m 9 b-:-d 10 H-D-r 11 w-DH-f 
12 s-y-r 13 sh-r-: 14 H-r-r 15 f-r-: 16 d-kh-1 17 H-d-q 18 r-w-y 
19 kh-f-f 20 S-n-d-q 21 H-m-d 22 sh-T-r 23 s-w-q 24 m-1-’ 

25 j-l-s 


Unit 7 Transliteration 

1 saafar ilaa al-kuwayt thumma raja: ilaa al-baHrayn 

2 fataHat al-baab wa-dakhalat 3 hal dafa:t al-fuluus? laa, rafaDt 
4 ’akalnaa wa-sharibnaa 5 kallam as-saa’iq ar-ra’iis 

6 T abak hat zawjatii at-T a:aam . 7 ’a:lanat al-jaraa’id natiijat al-intikhaab 

8 rafaD al-rummaal akalaawa wa-’aDrabuu 

9 ijtama:at as-sakriteeraat wa-intakhabna manduubat-hunna 

10 waDa:t-hu fii shanTatii fii aS-SabaaH ( pronounced : fi S-SabaaH) 

11 ’adkhalat-nii al-bint wa-’ajlasat-nii 

12 qad waSal ra’iis al-wuzaraa’ ilaa ar-riyaaD (ila r-riyaaD) ’ams 

13 maa wajadnaa at-taqriir fii ad-daftar (fi d-daftar) 

EXERCISE 7.1 1 We wrote. 2 They (m) arrived. 3 She elected. 

4 They (f) refused. 5 He cooked. 6 You (m, pi) went on strike. 

7 You (f, pi) drank. 8 They (m) paid. 9 I put. 10 You (m, pi) ate. 

11 We entered. 12 They (m) announced. 13 They (f) had a meeting. 

H You (m, pi) spoke to (addressed). 15 You (f) wrote. 

J® You (m) arrived. 17 They (m) put. 18 We arrived. 

19 She drank. 20 He ate. 

EXERCISE 7.2 

A jsui c- Jr r .m ijj/Ji y oijii jri \ 

JUa)i o jji cuipi t 

V jUaU ^y* OyL- ^ 
^ 1 aJ IkJl A 

c**Jl ^ * 
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\ 

B 1 The boy ate the bread. 2 The secretary drank the water. 

3 The tailoress spoke to the driver. ME 

4 The newspapers announced the result. 9 

5 The workmen paid the money. M 

6 The mother travelled from the airport. 7 The girl found her case. a 

8 The student (f) opened the door. 9 His wife wrote the report. a 

10 The merchants put the boxes in the house. « 

EXERCISE 7.3 

A *1 jjjJl £*>4 ^ |*>dh CiS'i |»J »lll \ 

jjOit I jJfj f 

Jl JVJ ci' OjiU ( 

1 ' ^L>o q 

B 1 The girl drank the water then ate the meat. 

2 The ministers met and elected their delegate. 

3 The officials came in and spoke to the manager. 

4 The girls travelled to Riyad, then returned to Kuwait. 

5 The merchant entered the room and found his wife. 

6 The workers met and refused the raise. 

EXERCISE 7.4 

A els'! *V ifjji 0 i T -ells' Y 1 

UL«L>-I Y • ^ A f*j *~ * ^ ^ 

B 1 He let her in. 2 She spoke to him. 3 We cooked it 
4 They (f) refused it. 5 You drank it. 6 I ate it. 

7 You (m, pi) spoke to them. 8 You (f) wrote it. 9 He pushed her. 

10 We gave her a seat. 


EXERCISE 7.5 1 The manager put the file in the cupboard. 

2 The minister spoke to his wife, then went (travelled) to the airport. 

3 We did not speak to the boss yesterday. 

4 They have drunk the water and eaten the meat. 

5 She let her mother in and gave her a seat. 

6 They (f) found her house in Riyad. 

7 The employees (f) held a meeting yesterday in the factory. 

8 Did you go to Bahrain? 

9 The secretary wrote the long report and put it in the file. ^ 

10 They went to Kuwait and did not come back (did not return ro 
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2 k aan a . j.,Kav yawm al-khamns 

4 ken 1 f" . mas raH ( pronounced : fi 1-masraH) ... . iu_ 

5 W* “jtoXmiaj (haadha l.bamaamajl m unaaa,b(an) 

I, bl-* h ‘ .. 


I 


, | a y S a naau““ - 

aTfaal - i-ht haa lamiila 8 Saar al-malik jabbaar(an) 

1 'IhaHat al^muur mmaqqada 10 inna ar-rajul jaah.l 

'STdhakii 14 kaan al-«.ld qad »aS«l 

15 kaanuu qad ’akaluu 


exerc,SE u ^ cir y 

" ^ 0 1 J* oir t -*JS ^ r 

. -K A <eU CS& V '■rr’r' ^ 

^ ^ N> ^ ^ ^ '* ^ C ^ ^ ' 

^ y J\ oir YY 


B 1 The girl was beautiful. 2 The futlle ‘ 

3 The big bo* was heavy. 4 This was difficult 
5 Her dress was pretty. 6 That engmeer was foreign. 

7 His sun was cheap. 8 She was from Dubai. 

9 The girl was with her mother. clever. 

10 The delegation was with the minister. 1 1 She was 

12 The exercise was easy. 


EXERCISE 8.2 


i»tr 8.z , » 

^ ^ f; ' 

a*i .j. cJ i r>- a “ 

toti x* u i iU' 0 

U-j >> ■Z* V A ^ ' ' r \ * 

UJ. u. jjB '• ** ft* ** 


? 1 The boy is not ignorant. 2 The sotieiaryo^oi^ ne w . 

? She was not in Bahrain on Saturday., 4 This magaarne 
The door of the bank is not shut. 


i. 
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6 Wc wcrg « 

" stssjz*, 

Qacnu ,„ , * * 


l*^ 1 £^1 t i'u. 

^ ^ (vii Lj ^ ° jU 1 

jS “ L| *JL ^ 

EXERCISE 8.4 * s °* r^-L- OjL^, , 

A 

**“' cr-u+Ii Si y 

,’?* U \ i *' 
^ .JU o, i *-, . ° V ^ °i f 

^ ' * <5! <4* ^ ^ ^ % * 

4 </■> cW j> 5i y 

i 

jjaii Si ,, 


?ThJ h,Sboy . iscfe ver. ni, , 
g J°b of inspector (o^f 4 [ S forei ^- 

8 Si St ° ry is •££ 7 °^ e J Wo^ eS * iD the tWn ' 

10 Hefr^“£gx 3 shrewdy. 


EXERCISE 8.5 

' airport ° fBahra,n) - 
‘ i» ««™.' 

8 Tfc' s0, """*n. rejojM .T °» Monday. 

9 tJ I“ rc »'y spoke loo. ' e P° r >- 

'» n^ZUlr «‘™*ToX2 , 0 h %™ »»Pany 
domplie, J" rf ““ "■*« g ove ra S ? ■* 

^come difficult and 
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uU*$ jIU. Jl ai vj4d | ^ , 

•*» ^ r .Hi ja c~ji ^ y 
f-' 0 at> 0*i ai ^1 ^ f 
‘ J **~ 11 4 ai aJUaJi 

^‘ Vl P* u-jWI -Ul ai ^Ui ^ 

> -^ )l 4i i^Li cjit y 

ir^ji yx, cJr ai i^cj, ^ A 

Si. • * S LJ ' J ^ ■"■ *W ^ 4T 8 

W ^ J “*» «. car ,. 

Unit 9 Transliteration 

j=~4sa-fs--«-- 

5 fattash muwaDHDHaf al ; am „ V> a i, Haffaaruun ’ams 

f al - U8h ““" 

* SSto Ei5^u? Sima fi 1-aaSima) 

2 (tilka '' madaans) 

EXERCISE 9.1 

** ij -- 41 ?-> •=*■ ;u a , 

tfXU t>» H cak.1 j/ ,, Jj .*{•“ ' 

^ ° VU * ’•’ *Ud-l y j . .,. 

“ICAJI .Ujj o .LTit dj _ u , 

.... “ J “ yMI ' i ^- 1 dHASU caJ n 

^ Jl ^jTjJ , A £ “' ^ ^ v 

JJji J-jl >. Jijauil v^iuy^li^ir , 
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. ... 04/ ii . 

uijWl , <2' <4? -all ■ 

‘-W / 04 . ^ * <u ‘r ^ 

^ ^ ji 44 i jV , ' Mr !«> ^ ^ 

7 ° v >4l - . °'jC 
•»«?>’’ t * ““ ; 
s n e y ete ««icks tr J° rs - 2 Th anch) - 

10 Thn P^Ctors cnnL ^flOUnp,* 

11 Tu mini stero ! P ke t0 the h nce *e«ts. 

5 rk ^'«5i » i s 

-s«s5S5sasr 

A 


fZlStoZi! 1 - 1 **™*. 2n Key, ° * 

S 7k«c many g nesl! Kl “* 4 Tfcwe g * fo ™8n n,a M 
7 These mighty leaders ne ' v arr angem WSpapers - 


B 


- ^ oju» , 

v -*" •*»>( .4. ' r *+niji .a. , 

»4* , . .V> f 

•Uid , ^ -***> « 4 * ^ *V> , 

^'• V > *• J • LU, ^'-V> , 

' U >^( dL %) - y . ^ ‘ V> ^ 

^<£44, °. u, ( J ^' ^%i ( y** 11 r^" ^ 1 

?" v^y, ^ ^ ou> dty,/ , 

^ r«* kiiiy,/’ ^ ^ v 

4j -^' 0^41 ^ < 


D 


lv r tese POO r7 JUCate d affairs 
(B) 1 Those famous , • E SWians. 

j Those lone S frvw Ca P*ta Is. 2 Th 
tl „ ® s ‘ r eets. 4 Tk ^ hose for#*;,* 

Those present teachers rT ° Se fa ' *en ,g " ,a "°rs. 

Th K OUng « ir, s. 7 Th 6 ' teac hers who 
SC br0,ten Plates. Jq°s? ne * plants » 

E ^° se tyrannical rulers ^ 6 absen t friends. 

/I-.I. MA! JfA* 4 u. 


r !*. r ‘"fc-jt 

1 ^ r f ^ - 

/» 1" - v Li* \ 

ou( D n^ : r* i* 4,41 j ., . ^ 

'rant. 2 Th - - v 

Th oir offi ce ,■ ^ 


r, 

£ J y o u ( D i) b . C * 1 1 » 4 

ii:i^ 8 ™ZlT 2 ^^^near. 

• b ° USes) ' 

^RCise 9j the town. 

I 


^bcise 93 
A 

iJyUl 01 r 

ob.0. . ^ -X^K ^ , UW& ^ ^ 

- 1 ** ^ ,. . . . „ 0Uu , 

°«icials ,„, K " ' * tui j^Jll Jr 

'factor* fed the two ^ 


fiiTh ^ 1. t 

2 The f 6 t,Vo officials ins ol 

J a - ?ffS tW ° dePart,ng passengers. 

i %° zzrpzs & t ww - « «« 

hab Ies . gers spohe to the 

0 new workmen. i0 Two ^ 
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Unit 10 Transliteration 

1 yaskunuun fii shaqqa kabiira fii landan 

2 tanshur al-Hukuuma al-iHSaa’iyyaat ar-rasmiyya fii ’awwal ash 

3 yadrus fii jaami:at al-qaahira 4 maadhaa ta’kul fi S-SabaaH? Shahr 

5 sawfa yuqaddim al-fariiq al-qawmii barnaamaj(an) min ar-ran« 
ash-sha:bii ghadan 6 sa-’adhhab yawm as-sabt M 

7 laa na:rif shay’(an) :an aS-Saadiraat wa-l-waaridaat *L 

8 lan yarjiruu ilaa waTan-hum ’abadan i 

9 ’a-larn tashrabii 1-qahwa? 10 yaDHak :alay-naa \\ 

1 1 sa- adfa: la-hu 1-fuluus 12 ’akhadh minnii junayhayn /f 

EXERCISE 10.1 

A V 4 ^ ‘ r o Y ^ , 

\\ Oy*»U 1* Oy'sZ \ A y 

iv jfci . n so s_ik u a \? j’ u ^ 
VV oM*. VS Y* jyA, H U 

oJ>-£ Vo Y i a* yy 

B 1 They (m) study. 2 You (m, pi) write. 3 I laugh. 

4 They (f) carry. 5 She understands. 6 You (f) dance. 

7 They (m) dwell. 8 We spend. 9 You (m, pi) present. 

10 They (m) defend. 11 You (m) inspect. 12 She asks. 

13 You (f) read. 14 We request. 15 They (f) go. 16 He works. 

17 She is (will be). 18 They (m) become. 19 He becomes. 1 

20 You (m, pi) take. 21 They (f) cook. 22 You (f, pi) arrive. 

23 He finds. 24 We meet. 25 You (m, pi) enter. 

EXERCISE 10.2 I Op ^all Y f WUI jrl S 

<jxl (J 5 jJ 1 OJl S’ % iyi f 

“*“0*11 Lilli C ~J l OLlUas-Vl ® 

tc-5~ y>L*JI A 1 iyJl^ ^ 

j s_^L ) * jliall ij JaiiJl ^ 


EXERCISE 10.3 0 l^_ t r V S 

in lj*»l-c ^ ^Je A ly)L-J V 'yf*-" J - ^ 
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vfgClSE lM . , 

*** lap i/Wl .o» M.>t >• t U f ' 

j J;>J' jtyd' crsl> lA f T 

jj d i*,U- j ijisfVl iiU' ^ 4 

’y-k> J' f ® 

j c* 5 i 1 n 

SJuJhkl oLLy j 'jr^S' s_ — N V 

lap £*all J' (^hyf&l J-j' J A 

OUUa^N' j ^ ' 

• (pfr-y 1 * '-V 2 ; ^ ' * 

0 t Thev were not here yesterday. 

7 The newspapers will not announce this raise tomorrow. 

1 The Prime Minister did not read the long report in his offic . 

J Her sister does not study the English language in the University of 

London. 

5 His wife did not return to her homeland. 

6 The English secretary did not put the report in her case. 

7 He does not earn much in his new job. 

8 I shall not send the electrician to the factory tomorrow . 

9 The accountant does not work in the statistics offi ( 

10 Misers do not spend their money. 

. * r. „ *' t <"•, y> Y dJLi ^ 

EXERCISE 10.5 »4~ ^ J' 0 i/* 4 ~ ' " 

<*&■ sv J-; \S & s> ' M A V 

EXERCISE 11.1 

^Hofiy festivals do Muslims have?/ Ahmed ^ We have^o 

important festivals./J What are they./ e month is it 

festival, called the Fast-Breaking Festiva ./ month of 

M d Th y e^fmitisthat 

the mon h of Shatwal comes after the month of Ramadan wtach is a month 
of fasting for the Muslims./J What is the meaning of ^mg?/A 
mg means that people don’t eat or drink during the day That « the 
meaning of ‘fasting’./J And what is the other festival?/A It is the Ureat 
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S/A Vi a L°^ h a e sior!sThe°Pil he - ^ Sacrifice/J And what is the oc 
Pilgrimage. ‘Pilgrimage’ _'^ rinia * e > and « begins on the last^ 1011 for 

‘he Kaaba./J aTI™ *£ ^ travel m!c 
slaughter sacrifice animals /J Wh7 ■ celebrate ‘his Festival?/^ visi ‘ 

^.mal is a sheep wh.chhev iSf ‘ a Sacrifice animal?/! T T W 
This is a custom wfth ,he M n r the end of,h e A*** 6 * 
festivals, then ?/A No in some i Musl,ms / J So you onlv V <8n ® a fc 

al-Awwal./J Ve,, , hal , ^ 

, b "' S ts “ 2“ iw lto 

* J ' “ j>L! r ^ j M v r jju „ „ A 

j ^ v ’ v „u 51 fjJI ^ f 

^ y sUlill juJ| t 
r ?iU ., u T ■ 

1 , 

(vtfliu. 4 ^ 0 ., f„aa, u, 

U 1. • • . - f ot s V 

^ Jlp A 

UcM; ^ Ji j) Jfci, f ,, 

exercise 1 U 

A ^ ojC l- 4^ r oLL CJ Y . ... 

. T-5 r vXMll 0 <U. c^-i. u f 

Jit JU>.| x* 4 . . , • ■ 

Ji>~) pi- A v 

<U ik_i > ri Jl .Up 1. 

8 

o.i cyj jir y i-ux>. ^ , 

^ u suir f ^ r 

, Ic^ - -jjj ^VjoU CJIT « 

<U .-Up V joj j fj isjil! j^L- n 

J **~ a -Uj-I Xp a . . , . e . 

!*»■ |*A-Up Jj£~- A j 

iu ik-l ^TIJI XP 1* ] 

1 4 
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gjtfRCISE 11-4 

(Jlyi J (* 4 < p*-^ It ) 

A * 

iSjja jJj j-cJj Q jj»Yi 'f 

I p £-J' ^ J>j ij -X* pi ^ 

3 X>. li Q.«w.t d !-!>• 1 

g 1 xhe Muslims have an important festival in the month of Shawwal. 

2 The prince has houses in Riyad, London and New York. 

3 The Egyptians have a festival in the month of April called (its name is) 
Shamm al-Nasiim. 4 The ambassador has a very large car. 

5 The government does not have a good policy. 

EXERCISE 111 The OB Age 

In the last century, the Western world witnessed a great revolution, the 
Industrial Revolution. The new factories depended on mineral resources, 
most of which were to be found in Europe, such as coal and iron. Because 
of this, the western countries were independent to some extent. But in the 
year 1876, the famous German engineer Nikolaus Otto invented a machine 
of a new kind - the internal combustion engine. And the fuel of this 
wonderful engine was petrol. And petrol is one of the products of oil. As 
you know, there are only a few sources of oil in Europe, in the North Sea. 
Most of the sources are in the countries of the Middle East, such as the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Libya and the nations of the Arabian Gulf 
like Kuwait and Qatar and the United Arab Emirates. Thus Europe began 
to depend to a great extent on importation from the Islamic World. And 
this dependence of the European countries on the Arabs increased greatly 
during the first half of the twentieth century. And the price of oil increased 
greatly in the seventies of this century, and the picture of Sheikh Zaki 
Yamani became a familiar one on European television screens. And this 
a ge of oil created strong connections between the people of the west and 
fhe Arab people. And one of the results of these connections was the 
interest of Europeans in the Arabs’ language, culture and their Islamic 
religion. 


EXERCISE 12.2 UyU! J ijy ^>11 jlUII 



\AV*t AX- J wifi ill Jyl 

Y! Jx jjLa* ^ hjjl J J c Y 
aXjaI 1 Aih hjy! Jfcl ^ 015 ^ 1*11 al» ^ 1*1 


r 

r 

i 

0 
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EXERCISE 123 

jjJU i y. f i'>i y t 

<jjr ‘.£ (** A y V jjyjl y *1 ol_jj * 

1 • 1 - ■? O* 4 

^ '* A* y , 


EXERCISE 124 1 This door is wider than that one. 

2 Cairo is the biggest city in the Arab world. 

3 The manager’s car was the most beautiful and fastest of cars. 

4 Bread is cheaper than meat. 

5 The Arabic language is more difficult than the English language, and 
the French language is the easiest of languages. 

6 Morocco is the nearest of the Arab countries, and the furthest of them 
is the Yemen. 

7 Most oil is found in the Middle East. 

8 Her dress is one of the cheapest of dresses. 

9 This novel is one of the most strange of English novels. 

10 The suitcase was heavier than the small box. 


EXERCISE 13.1 The Islamic Conquests 

The original homeland of the Arabs is the Arabian peninsula. After the 
appearance of Islam, the Arab armies conquered many of the neighbouring 
countries such as Syria and Iraq, and in Africa they conquered all the 
countries of the North coast, from Egypt to Morocco. And they ruled 
Spain for a period of four hundred years until the Christian forces expelled 
them in the year 1492. The number of Arab states today has reached 
eighteen, population about 130 million. The people of these numerous 
lands use the Arabic language in their daily life, their work and their 
worship. The cause of this spread of the Arabic language was the ap- 
pearance of Islam. Before it, the Arabs were of no great importance. The 
fact is that God revealed the Holy Koran to His apostle Muhammad in 
the Arabic language, and ordered him to preach the new religion to his 
people. That was in Mecca, whose people were worshipping idols. Some o 
the powerful men of Mecca disliked the Prophet and {he message 
brought. Because of that, the Apostle fled to Medina in the year 622 .A ter 
eight years, Muhammad and his Helpers returned from Medina to M* ^ 
and conquered it. The Prophet died in Medina in the year 632, and 
Caliphs continued the movement of conquest after him. And in the P^ 1 ^ 
of eighty years, the Muslim armies reached the borders of Europe. ^ 
that was the basis of the Islamic Empire, from which the modern 
countries are descended. 


^rcise 
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«-,3.2 W * sK* ^ ' 

^ r 

UL-t y yyi' Vr- 1 ' f 

£ ,jl\ isJJI Cjis ^ f 4 ** - - 1 

^ ^ ** 6 
.-jIUMl Ji jy-VH ^ ^ n 

M' fci' ^ v 
jU&i <■ ^ J' A 

Cj JI UUI ,AwH ^ '• ' 


EXERCISE 133 


. 0 j}\ t f — 

v a a v i 


EXERCISE 13.4 1 The factory in which I work is large. 

2A man (whom) I didn’t know came. 

has reached (Ar. ‘reaches ^eighteen. . tle of God. 

7 Muhammad, who died > n . Medina, w ^ Apo L don 

8 The plane which arrived in the morning came iron, 

9 He is a man who does not laugh nmctu 

10 They sent a teacher (f) who doesn t 


EXERCISE . The merchant travels to hi. homeland ever, 

6 Some of the boys were playing in the street. 

7 All the guests were eating and drinking a lot. 

8 Every door has its key. ...... p,,. 

9 Not all the sources of oil are in the Middle East. 

10 Some of the windows are open, and some of them are 

EXERCISE 13.6 


•twh » v-1 i It r 1 1 « \ 

„ ,. V R Vt A m V THt 1 
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EXERCISE 14.1 Arab Social Structure 

Naturally Arab social structure varies from country to country. u es 
that, however, it has not gone far away from its original order about wh h 
we read in history books. And this is true even in the countries which hav 
progressed most from the point of view of education, pohtics and mater I 
wealth. The tribe was the basis of Arab society in its earliest history, and it 
still plays an important role up till now. It is difficult for us to define 
precisely what a tribe is, and of what it consists. For there are large tribes 
of great importance, and at the same time small tribes which have no 
importance except in their own areas. The head of a tribe is its sheikh, and 
the sheikhs of some of these great tribes have become rulers of modern 
states. And the custom of the Arabs in their names is that a man carries the 
name of his father and his grandfather. And at the end of his name we find 
his nisba, that is the name of his tribe. An example of that is ‘Hassan son of 
Ali son of Salim the Tamimi’, which would be the name of a man whose 
father’s name is Ali, whose grandfather’s name is Salim and whose tribe is 
Tamim. The tribe is divided into families, and the family will be under the 
leadership of the eldest of its males. As for women, their position in the 
family, as well as in the tribe, is very weak, and their rights are not equal to 
the rights of the men. It is incumbent on the members of the family that 
they consult the head of the family on every important matter, such as 
marriage, divorce, or the buying and selling of land, for instance. And it is 
possible that the head of the family may consult the sheikh of the tribe if he 
himself is unable to resolve some matter. For this reason, every ruler or 
sheikh holds a daily council in which he receives the members of his tribe 
in order to listen to their requests and complaints. 

EXERCISE 142 

Grandfather = Grandmother J 


Paternal Uncle P. Aunt Father = Mother Maternal Aunt M. Uncle 


Cousin (m) Cousin (f) Brother Muhammad = Wife Sister Cousin (m) Cousin 


Nephew 


Son Daughter Nephew 


1 His mother is the wife of his father. 

2 His maternal uncle is the brother of his mother. 

3 His grandmother is the mother of his father or the mother of his 
mother. 

4 His father is the grandfather of his son and the grandfather of his 
daughter. 

5 His cousin (f) is the sister of his male cousin (father’s side). 
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H* P l?sthe mother of his son- 

tfis wlfe ,£r is the son of his father. 

’ -% , ’«phev; is the broth., o' h« 

3 J? asked them to pay today buUhey refus ^ ^ understan d. 

5 fhe was speaking Arabic * 0 ^ 1 ^ their leade r. 

6 The » lorkme "“” e r fused to publish the new magazine. 

on presenting . • •) . . bout her father. 

4 The little girl kept on as . ® inR a lot in the Gulf states. 

s ssssksi- >- — bes “ n abo “' “ 

ST “■# 

A “£« - J' 3. £ J-sS 

Traveller Half past ten. /Dr uier ve y g me to stop l/Traveller 

the airport) Here we «e-J d0 ^s the bags out of 
Stop there, at the mam 1 poneT . /Traveller How much 

gives them to the potter) , / Traveller (gi ves . nolice 

is the fare?/Driner Five dinars fe «•/ * ^ ^/Traveller (to 

Here’s the money./D n ^ r Airlines office please?/0#icer 

officer) Where is the National ^ go in the i first - door 

end of this big hall and turn to y fr J nt o{ ^/Traveller Thanks y 
on the left, and you’ll find the him carrying the hags. y 

much (he goes off and the porter lo morning. /Company 

aviation cornp*» Alt, hello Mr S-h 

Official Good morning, (recogn p m booked on the • 

How are y '^Traveller Fine that ’ s right. Flight number 
plane to Khartoum, first class./uyicm 


N- 
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we read in history books And thif ? ° m ltS 0ri « inal order a Ko Des P<te 
progressed most from ,h e ' trUe , even in the countriL 
wealth. The tribe was the bCnf A ? ofeduc ation, politics anrf^ hay e 
still plays an important role up till ■“ “ S ear,iest bisto r ^ ateriaJ 
precisely what a tribe is ? u ° W ’ II 18 difficult for 3nd it 
of great importance and what 11 consists. For there are L ° defir >e 

importance except in’ their ow^ 6 ^ tlme sma11 tribes wffich T tnbes 

Zizz £ s 

?S?,r bfe - '«>!« SsrS',' ? x-wf >K.rihifi: 

Shetkh holds a daily council in whiS . he J? */“’ ever y ruler or 
order to listen to their requests and complaints memberS ° f his tnbe 

EXERCISE 14.2 


Grandfather = Grandmother 


„ I 1 ", , 

Paternal Uncle P a„„. d- .! 1 I " 1 

I 3 er ~ M °ther Maternal Aunt M. Uncle 

T I I 


ti 


busin (m) Cousin (f, Brother Muhammad = Wife 


Sister Cousin (m) Cousin 


Nephew 


" ,eCe S °" Daughter Nephew Ni«e 

His mother is the wife of his father 

hIs zzzzis srr h ; s mother - 

mother. ^ ,s father or the mother of his 

daughter.*^ ^ ^ grandfather of his son and the nf his 


1 son and the grandfather of his 



; C ° USin (f) iS ‘ he Sister ofhis male cousin (father’s side). 
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• grandfather is the husband of his grandmother. 

6 f paternal uncle is the brother of his father. 

7 His wife is the mother of his son. 

8 His brother is the son of his father. 

]0 His ne phew is the brother of his niece. 

jjjCISE 14.3 1 He ordered him to go to the town to consult the 

Aperts in the factory. 

2 He went to Bahrain to speak to the Minister of Education. 

3 My brother Salim arrived in Mecca yesterday to celebrate the festival. 

4 We asked them to pay today but they refused. 

5 She was speaking Arabic so that her young son would not understand. 

6 The workmen came to the capital to receive their leader. 

7 The printing house refused to publish the new magazine. 

8 It is up to the army to defend the homeland. 

9 It is difficult for us to define exactly what socialism is. 

10 I go to the library every day to read the papers. 

EXERCISE 14.4 1 I am still studying the history of Arabia. 

2 The company nearly employed her as secretary to the manager. 

3 The merchants are still presenting requests and complaints, (still keep 
on presenting . . .) 

4 The little girl kept on asking about her father. 

5 Egyptian engineers are still earning a lot in the Gulf states. 

6 The television programme had almost begun (was about to begin). 

EXERCISE 15.1 At the Airport 

Traveller (to taxi driver) Take me to the airport pleas e./ Driver Yes sir. 
Where will you be travelling to (God wWmgf! /Traveller To 
Khartoum. /Drirer Fine. What time does the plane leave?/ 

Traveller Half past ten./ Driver Very good. We have time enough, (at 
the airport) Here we are. Where do you want me to stop 1/Traveller 
t0 P there, at the main gate./ Driver (takes the bags out of the car and 
® v es them to the porter) Take the bags, porter ./Traveller How much 
's the far eT/Driver Five dinars, please., /Traveller (gives him the money). 
o ~ res the money ./Driver Thank you. Good bye./ Traveller (to police 
cer) Where is the National Airlines office please? /Officer Go to the 
on h tb ' S k' 8 ^ ad and turn t0 y° ur right. After that go in the first door 
he left, and you’ll find the office in front of you/ Traveller Thanks very 
ctl . (he goes off and the porter follows him carrying the bags. They 
0ffl Ve at t8le av > a tion company’s office) Good morning. /Company 
Ho C,<, l < ^ ood rnorning. (recognises the traveller) Ah, hello Mr Smith. 
pl a W are y°t C/Traveller Fine, thanks. I’m booked on the 10.30 
e to Khartoum, first class. /Official Yes, that’s right. Flight number 
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257. Give me your ticket pleas e./Traveller Here you wee../ Official p 
put the cases on the scales. Thank you. (to the traveller) Here’s 0rtet ’ 
boarding card. Please go from here to the customs to have your ^ 1 °^ 
gage and passport checked. You will board the plane from gate nu k!' 
eight. Have a good trip ./Traveller Thanks, (goes off towards^ K 
cusloms)/Official Just a moment, sir. /Traveller Yes'! /Official Unf 
tunately news has just come that your flight will be twenty minutes I ° r ' 
I’m sorry ./Traveller Thank you. It doesn’t matter, (gets to the Passiv^ 
officer /Pas sport Officer Passport please, (takes the passport from ih* 
traveller, looks at it then gives him it back) Thank you. Please g 0 
the Customs Officer there./Customs Officer Anything to declared 

Traveller No, nothing./Cusroms Officer Open this big case for examination 
please, (the traveller opens the case and the officer examines its contents! 
Thank you./ Announcement from the Airport Public Address System We 
request that passengers on flight number 257 for Khartoum proceed 
immediately to gate number eight for boarding. Thank you. 


EXERCISE 15.2 


— ‘ t/" ‘ Jf— 'yj* 4 4 J* — Ij-Jl 4 4 g\ 

- > m 

‘ i/*y 4 (** — 4 (^*j' 4 4 iXr " i 4 Vr*! 

4 ^4 — \j*Ji i 4 i i 

4 ^ 4 4 qPj 4 4 ijy' 4 cf — 4 

i ^JL*i 4 Dl-xl — 4 4 tj ai — *4 4 >_.l k l — ljke-1 

4 4 4 4 4 
4 jj — 4 4 — yj 4 4 ly. — y*H . 4 

4 m — y*^ 4 4 — y*y 4 4 — yuj 4 

- 'jW 4 


EXERCISE 153 1 Enter the airport by the big gate and turn to your 

left at the customs office. 

2 Arrange these books on the shelf please. 

3 Ask (teacher) Abdullah about the history of the Arabs. 

4 Ahmed, take this heavy case and put it in the car. 

5 Please sit down. Help yourself to food and drink. 

6 Ask the merchant to give you back the money right away. 

7 Don’t stop here, go to the end of the street and stop at the factory. 

8 Don’t speak to me in English. I only understand Arabic. 

9 Write your name here and give the paper to the secretary. 

10 Give me the passport please, sir, so that I may look at it. 
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.VERCISE 15- 5 

egyptair organises 

EGYPTIANS FROM AMERICA Ar. 

AT TOURIST PRICES 

WP ,.,r « MM » 

ISto “ d “ r *“ ” 

VXERCISE 16.1 Arabic Literature that is before the coming 

?u e seven Mu’allaqat, which pe°P> Abbas ids, whose caliphate lasted 

Mid the arts flourished in the age rf t^bas, ^ h 

fables. This collection V r^efe^t that it has mspired a large number 
Arab writers and critics, despi £ tte faettt » influence has even reached 

of literary and artistic works in the ; W ^ well . known pantomime 

popular culture, an example offtjf “ ^ ’ we have all seen as children 

Aladdin and the WonderfulLamp, h of the Thousand and One 

This story of Chinese origin came to us y j ^ a stop wlth the Arabs 
Nights. Writing and authorship td ^ contributed their works on 

during the Dark Ages in Europe. Ara . d astr onomy, some ot 

Jhe fences, philosophy mathematics rfiemistry ^ ^ for h 

which were translated about the fourteenth century, 

Arib^liter ature^ began* tcT decline gradually, until its renaissance 
twentieth century. 


ip i F 3 T 4F 5 F 6 F 7 F 8F 
EXERCISE 16.2 IF 2 r 
10 T 11 F 12 T 
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EXERCISE 16J 


O'fA ij -Ajl-rtail ^ 1 t . ' j 

L13" HJj iy 

^ sjij j j c^; i iojS/i j^vi *>• *jp r 

V jVi jjjt j* cii n j ^ks^i ij^ - I 

•Jr- o 

°W ^ ^ Ji cL-f v 


EXERCISE 16.4 

in Egypt and worked for a time ^the theatroThll ^r ^ Was **** 
England, where he became very famous in the w^JfSl^ Ugn S V t0 
Played many parts in English and America fihm ^ m He has 
them being his leading role in the film r> 7 v " , ’ ,\ he most famous of 

his skill at the game of b'llge Zh ' Vag ° ’ He is kn °W" also for 


EXERCISE 17.1 Abu Nuwas and Harun al-Rashid 

caliph Harun al-Rashid" Abu^uwas^bec b ° 0r I- corn P an > on of the Abbasid 
wit just as much as for his* poetry* There 1< ar amOUS ^ *** S c * everness and 

ss.'sr^js s s 

wintertime) ‘Abu Nuwas if vou snend tif one k day < and that was in the 
naked and without a fire to get warmVom'rn roof of th f house - 
dinars.’ So they agreed on that «nHA? ’ IU gIve you a thousand 

went up on the roof and spent’ the ifiSt The C°T *? C ‘° theS T* 
morning and found him vervcoM hk Th 5L ahph came ln the 

me the money ’ ‘No’ said iiJr- “’i ,,^1 shivering. The poet said, ‘Give 
a fire in7h e d'isuSi SicJ ™ W 1* said. The Caliph pointed to 
got warm from bed ° U,n had Ut ’ and ^d ‘By God, you 

him the dinars. After a few' dawthfcff 6 h*™' A " d he refused l ° g ‘ Ve 
Nuwas was with him in th ftt . went out hunting and Abu 

o«,“ r h ; ; ,m Ab '; ^ «* «• •*= -«> ■»> 

something nice for «T T .7! S,t down here and rest. I’ll cook 
waited for a lone time and !' And he went aw ay from him. The Caliph 
back to him In the end 0,7 bungry ’ and Ahu Nuwas did not come 
Abu NuwaT s ttine at a fi h Ca h P a g0t " P t0 look for his food. He found 
not see ™ cookL -, o 1 7 ht at ,he bottom of a ‘ree, and he did 
raised his eyes ud to^L ^ 7 fire ' and was sur P ris ed at that. Then he 
he said in extreme ,,7 ^ SaW the P 01 hun 8 at the very top of it. So 
is at the ton of the h-e 8 ^ a”? fi° W Wl11 the food get c °oked when the pot 
ame wal asfi, 7 the fire °" the ground? ’ Said Abu Nuwas, ‘The 

.ITheTLd gf" 2M£ °" ^ - ‘^a.i P h 


J 
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f 

JXERCISE 17.2 IF 2 T 3 F 4F 5F 6T 7F 8F 

9 F 10 F 

rXERCISE 17.3 Joha’s Jallabiyya 

One day Joha found his jallabiyya very dirty, so he ordered his wife to 
aS h it. She washed it and hung it on a rope that was on the roof of the 
house. The wind got strong that day and blew away the jallabiyya and it 
fe ll in the street. People came along and trod on it until it became dirty 
and torn and no good for anything. After a while Joha came down from 
the house and went out into the street and saw his jallabiyya on the 
ound, dirty and tom. So he raised his hands in the air and said, ‘Praise 
and thanks to God.’ And the people were amazed at that and said to him, 
‘Joha, why do you say ‘Praise and thanks to God’ when your jallabiyya is 
on the ground, worthless, and you will not be able to wear it again?’ Said 
Joha, ‘By God, if I had been wearing it, I would have fallen from the roof 
and people would have trodden on me and got me dirty and torn me up, so 
praise and thanks to God for that.’ 

EXERCISE 18.1 Tourism in Egypt 

The winter season in Egypt is very pleasant, with neither extreme heat nor 
biting cold. So the tourist will find the weather clear, and suitable for 
outings after leaving the grey skies of Europe. As the plane lands in Cairo 
Airport, and after carrying out the formalities, the traveller will come out 
of the airport gate and board a taxi which will take him to town. And he 
will have chosen one of Cairo’s many excellent hotels to stay in, and 
perhaps he will want to rest a little after his long journey. So he sleeps . . . 
and wakes after a time, be it long or short . . . and goes out to the balcony 
to cast his first glance upon this vast capital with its magnificent buildings 
which stretch out before his eyes under the blue sky of Africa. And every 
tourist will have learned as a pupil in the primary school something about 
the pharaonic antiquities which are to be found in Egypt alone. Perhaps he 
will visit first the Sphinx and the Pyramids, sited in Giza on the edge of the 
eternal desert. After that he must see something of the great Islamic 
antiquities to be found in this city founded a thousand years ago. There are 
mosques big and small worth seeing, among the most famous the two 
mosques of Sultan Hassan and Muhammad Ali which stand near the 
Citadel of Saladin on Mukattam hill. And perhaps the most famous 
Islamic monument of all is the Azhar Mosque, in which was founded the 
first university in the world. One of the characteristics by which tourists - 
especially the ladies - are distinguished, is that they dislike returning to 
their homeland without spoils - I mean presents and things which will 
remind them in the future of their happy journey. To this end, let them 
seek out the bazaars of Khan al-Khalili, only a few steps away from the 
Azhar, in which the tourist will find something to fill his heart with joy, 
such as articles of brass, woven things of cotton, coloured rugs and a 
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thousand things besides. One of the natural wonders of Egypt j s th 
Nile, on whose banks stand many restaurants and night clubs in wW u er 
visitor may taste Middle Eastern cuisine in its various forms and nu 
types. And while he lunches or dines, he can listen to the sweet 
music and watch displays of folk dancing. Indeed . . . there is truth ' ° f 
Egyptian proverb which says, ‘He who drinks of the water of the Ni J” ttle 
return to it another time’. e mu st 


EXERCISE 1S.2 

SOLUTION FOR THE NUTRITIONAL CRISIS IN EGYPT? 

The chairman of the State Council announced yesterday suggestions wh u 
could solve the nutritional crisis in Egypt. He said, The number f 
inhabitants of Egypt has reached 43 million, and the number of head of 
stock exceeds 10 million. These animals depend principally on plant food 
produced by the Egyptian soil. The return from our animal assets is still 
not capable of supplying the human population with their nutritional 
needs in the way of meat and other things. We sow in Egypt about 2 8 
million acres annually with lucerne for the animals, and this area repre- 
sents a quarter of the total harvested area in Egypt. And it is equal to - if 
not a little bigger than - the total area which we sow with wheat and corn 
together. If we reflect on the structure of our animal assets, and their 
role, we find that the number of transport, draught and riding animals 
reaches a few million. Economically productive animals are not being 
raised in order that they might be produced from, but for the purpose of 
agricultural work. This is an ancient legacy which the Egyptian peasant 
has inherited from his fathers and grandfathers, and we have no need to 
say that these animals overworked in agricultural tasks do not give meat 
or milk in economic quantities. This means that our animal assets and our 
animal production are in need of review ... of re-thinking ... of a new 
strategy. I place a few main lines tor this strategy before the specialists. 

Firstly — expansion in agricultural mechanisation, so that we may be 
gradually rid of beasts of burden, draught and riding, so that we may save 
what they gobble up of food, and so that we may free the economic 
animals from the labours of the field and agriculture. 

Secondly - the subjection of our production to the latest scientific and 
technological methods in the areas of improvement of breeds, feeding and 
health care both preventative and clinical. 

Thirdly - A review of the structure of our cropping, so that we may save 
the huge area sown with lucerne. 


^rabic-English Vocabulary 

TblS concise ^English yMf J* * 

A d S a nd not the root. Plurals (with al of Form j ve rbs is given in an 

Sn where appropriate^Vowe ''“^this vowd^ill vary according to the type of 
' bb 1 V ; at ?ol!ZthTrlweiretc" Reference should be made to Appendix 1 in cases 
root 

of difficulty. 


(> U) father 
\'£\ (VIII) begin 

J t j>>') r' brother 

{J\ never, ever I ~ t ( - 

t O- >-) sister 

J,J\ April A ^ ’ 

.1&.1 (VIII) choose 

<*&) so " " ' 

(VIII) invent 

X, i white U ' 

.. J&. 1 (VIII) differ, be 

(VIII) agree - different from 

J\ (VIII) go to, make for j£.\ (u ) take 

' / C£ r \ (VIII) meet, have a ( f ^f) other, anoth 

C Qj ' meeting with 


j£A Ahmad (name) 


( f- other ’ another 


jt-\ last 


i r Jr 

/ because of , 

’ for the sake oj green 

(IV) cause to sit, offer a (^bl) literature 

” seat . 

' literary 

( ^jU) foreign; foreigner - ; _ 

v ‘ ' ' ' £.* a ( (IV) cause to enter, admit 

* ' f I • » I ^ 


(IV) like, love 

_j (VIII) celebrate 

■'°J\ better, best 


writer, author, 
literary man 

ii\ when, if 


statistics (pi.) 


(IV) want, wish 


(VIII) rise, go up 

J--jl (IV) send 

a^y ear th, ground, land 
0 

jljjl (VIII) increase 

(VIII) flower, flourish 

"** 0C 

(‘—’l*; I ) i»jl crisis 

k’Pj, Spain 

- M i 

-I weekly 

* * £ 

(a JJL.I) iUJ teacher, professor 

* m' "• I 

(X) deserve 

' o 

(X) use, employ 

Ji (VIII) listen to 

, . , . f . < 

('— 'L 4 P) «p family 
(*Lkl) name 

~ f 

J jO black 
- ;* 

“**■**! (VIII) become severe, strong 

.si • 

'jp socialism 

j&l (VUI) work 
^ 0 * 

more famous, most famous 
'• f 

(IV) become 
original 

£ 

Jrf ' P«re, genuine 
‘“rlP (IV) £0 on strike 


S' ( VI11 ) P er use, study 

sr*\ (VIII) consider, be of the 
opinion 

Jfe- -Up (VIII) depend on 
{ Jae-\ (IV) give 

(OL) j*>UI announcement, 
advertisement 

f 

ip! (IV) announce 
<pl higher, highest 

o 

py I Africa 

' ( u ) eat 

JS" I food 
s 

y| except (adv.) 

( fji) (jr'Vl Monday 

( fjd) Sunday 

Islam 
0^1 now 

( f • (prPl- <jiP) tgfSS which, 
who, that (relative) 

(Oyl) <_jjl thousand 

01 pi the Koran 

J* 

<(Jl God, Allah 
-ff 

(IV) inspire 

, . , 

p mother 



ii 


in /font o/ 

emp ' rg 

CAO c£p? bedouin 

jjJu without 

(u) order, command 

SjJu suit (clothes) 

(with art. sip!) alp woman 

p cold, coldness 

pi yesterday 

(^•1 y) programme 

'ji that (conjunction) 

(JpUk 4 OL) a* I kj card; 

jl if 

identity card 

$ 

JoJ a/ter 

jlii! spreading 

0 / 

Pi (VIII) end, be finished 

som£ 

e' 

0 0 

Ju«j /ar, distant 

t;k*Jl) ic>I>dl English; 


' ' ' Englishman 

(jloL) 4 Jii town. 

0 

j* jpjl (VII) descend from 

settlement, 

(JUI) pi family, kin, people 

(u) reach, arrive at 

. *' f 

son o/ (in names) 

<u«jsl importance, concern 

kp middle (adj.) 

(Op P daughter, girl 


( f jp Jjf i> rst 

** jjf 

V _jl firstly, in the first place 
(jLj t s_j(j door, gate 

Ol (i) spend the night 

. -«o 

J jyj (crude) oil 

(jjztj l jl>u ) y>«j sea 

bH.yp Bahrain 

(tfifs hj) mean, miserly 

I Jb (a) begin 


(pb) dp bank 
(OL) £lj[ gate, gateway 

A* Be' 

(Op) i -j nouse 

p between 
p while 

(jlp) yP merchant businessman 
date; history 

JiJs authorship, act of writing 


pt complete, whole 


1S8®I 


(4 (a) follow 

O-jtf (VI) < 

^ under, below oth 

r- .. . 

V*^ gradually (V) ha 

Of I -»?) l J> 'Jf ticket 

4 .. ‘—y third (a 

'“V heritage « - 

. secondly 

) Vi/ arrangement 

' o, culture 

translate 

U (4&)Jg / 

^ (V) dine 

i, ( ol -) <>-%* 

(**'* (V) /earn a j 

|W then 

education 

*.'.c (j^ 7 p 

<£d*u (V) lunch 

» (‘-’L.) 4jJ } n 

u~~* inspection 

W) watch, look at -U (,) COWe 


uJO 

^ (V) halt, come to a sto ^ 

third (adj.) 

* x 

secondly 
culture 
JL» heavy 

(k-jL) 4>-%‘ f ridge 
jt-» then 

price 

( ° L) Sj ^‘ (political) 


^ usually imperative) 

# „ P/<?as<? 9° ahead', 'After you' 

( V ) Progress 

* 0 ^ 

4.j*? approximately 

y->" re/wt (document) 
|*-^" (V) spealc 

<j? (V) consist of 

television 

^ o 

liilj t/iat (1). 

J-Jj p U pH 

(utjb) Cf.j^ exercise, drill (n.) 


i ***■ O') />/•% 

(u) be hungry 
£?l>- mosque 
( < - J L) ivU- university 
ignorant 

1 he Age of Ignorance 
(pre-Islamic era) 

jC*- tyrant 

^v') J*- mountain 

oi. grandfather 

(>-'L) a!b- grandmother 


far ^ 

^ Ju lyr ) » -U ^ newspaper 
(ffr) ® S.f~ island 
J jcy (i) sit 

customs ( border ) 
(a) collect, gather 

* 

U~*r all, all together 

beautiful, handsome 
(OL) <~_v- pound (£) 
j l_j>- passport 

* 

f-yr hunger 
-V“ good 

(J*y?r) <J~?r army 


j U- hot 

jrf l>- present (adj.) 

(f 15 ^) ruler, head of state 


f/ie Pilgrimage 

limit; (pi.) border, 
frontier 

(11) limit, define 

Ojji- new, modern 

(Jjlui-) garden, park 


(>— >yy>-) i — >y>- war 

special, private 

(JI_y>U) Jl>- maternal uncle 
(OL) iJlai maternal aunt 
(<j>) baker 

OUI) 

■ ^ ^ 

^w>- expert 

£j>- (u) go out 

M 

exit 

i_juto^ light, not heavy 
Caliphate 
during 

(jUU>-) gulf 

cs J .j* s '' the Arabian Gulf 

(»UL>-) 4aJ>- caliph 

(Oj.) JaLi- tailor 

(OL) tailoress 

je- (III) defend 

^b (u) /asf, endure 
(OL) ito tank (military) 
(OL) j stapler 


« 

Dubai 

(u) enter 
I 

entrance 

( OL ) ***jJ c/ass, degree 
U*J> (u) study 
<-/* J -5 (II) teach 

J ') f**-^ dirham (currency) 
^ ^ file, folder, notebook 
Ct* ( a I push, pay 

^ ( ad J-) fine; (noun) /our 

I ?-* 

. ■* HOr/d 

(a) he astonished, surprised 

jja role 

('"r~[Lp) yVjj cupboard 
(‘Jj-s) <J>» state, nation 
dii r eligion 


Sr*'* (a) go 
* 

_>i possessor (of)... 

. t* t 

o-lj head (of body) 

(V^j) S-Tb Passenger 

(*L>b opinion 

(*L yj) head, chief 

bj^l Prime Minister 

9 i 

lord, master 

,a 

Vj perhaps 

SrO (II) arrange 

Cj j ® come hath 

J»J wan 

return (n.) 

(<— ’L) journey, trip 

cheap 


C?i^) jUo d/nar (currency) 

Ol^o collection of 

poetry; chancelry 

•x -* 

J*Ji j one day 
Jlj (u) taste 

(demonstrative) 

«/3 c/euer 


*K ** 

Jj <u) retu ™, give back, reply 

<iL-j message, letter, 
article 

(M>) (*L"j art/st 

* 9 ^ 

official 

i 

’he Messenger of God 
(the Prophet Muhammad) 

■ If , 

u»j she// 

(i>u) refuse 


(a) raise, lift 

A (u) dance 
« 

(%ij number, figure 
(a) ride 

Ramadan (month) 
(OL) aj/j story, ta/e, novel 
mathematics 
ji&jh Riyadh 


{A) J)j visitor 

fij (i) increase, add 
jlj (u) wsif 

Jlj (a) cease; (used in negative 
with other verbs) to keep on.. . 

(^j') t>*j ‘ Ol»j time 

(OL) wife 


(0 j-) JlL> driver 
j JC (a) ash 

1 (Jrb-*) Jr 1 *' coasI 

f 

i (OL) ic-Li hoar; clock, watch 
• yL> (III) travel 
I jS'L* inhabitant 




Saturday 


tS magical 
QS* quick, fast 

fi Ji 9 ^ 

roof surface 
(jU-.l) ju* price 
( f ijC i jJ f>L* secretary 
(Ol ^w) shy 

(a) hear 

r- 

(II) name, call 

(jlc-) /of 

..if' . -* » ✓ 

(«_>l i 0 f~y) year 

J*- eas y 

(3^- market 
tourist (adj.) 

(Ol) ojl » car 

(OL) 4— L_» policy, politics 
(SiU-) -C* gentleman, Mr 
(OL) 3-C*v lady, Mrs 
b— ■ cinema 

t* . ^ 

( jli affair, matter 
street 

(jlla-i) Jsli clever, smart 

t 

jf-Li poet 

JLAli (III) see, witness 


(III) consult 
✓ * 

(iiLLi) £lLi window 
* 1 winter 

o C ^ x- 

i tree 
<~e y* (a) drink 
the East 

<3 j~A the Middle East 

(CjL) company 

(commercial) 

(i_j k— folk, people 

° * o 

(jUil) yti poetry 
(OL) complaint 

\j£i thank you, thanks 

shape, form 

Jlfi north 
i northern 

u~~* sun 

(Ja^>) ikLi bag, case, suitcase 
- 1 ^-i (a) see, witness 

fi 9 * f.* 0 ^ 

Or- 1 * ‘ J^* 1 ) ^ month 
Jlji. Shawwal (month) 

a £ ^ 

(*Lil) thing 

sheikh, chief, elder 

o * 

(yWI) i j-Ua friend, master 


jlvs (i) become 
morning 

, t f . , 

(0 ew)) jjwJ plate 
r=_>w 3 correct, right 

of 

friend 

•—> j ~0 (i) spend (money) 

0 ^ 

i-jw» hard, difficult 

) jr^u^a small, young 

<* t e* 

w> artificial; industrial 

I *" « / « >• 

((JoUv*) box, chest 

0 S' 

fast, fasting 

0 

-W 3 hunting 


Chinese 

exactitude -J a - wa JL exactly 
(a) laugh 
huge 

i, tLsJw 3 ) 

. 3 / » ' 

(i_J (jue guest 

(OL) SjjUs aeroplane 

t ilL) c_Jl )e> student 
(Ol) 4 JH 3 female student 
(u) cook 


natural 
(u) expel 

(ijy 3 ) J^ 3 parcel 
(Jy 3 ) Ji> 'vay, roatl 
^Ui 3 /ood 

(JUW) Jii 3 baby, child 
t_.U a (u) ask /or, request 
(OL) i_jl> request (noun) 
(JljU) J 3 ^ long, tall 
gootl, kind 
jl aviation 

darkness 

noon 

la appearance 

(JJlyk t OL) aLV family 
(OL) SjIp custom, habit 

I Jilp just, honest 

iw»W capital (of a 

” ” country) 

jJU world 

eiLp worship (n.) 

t ^Lp Abbasid 

_Cp slave; worshipper 


U51 Ilp Abdullah 


wonderful, amazing 

fSs- number, amount 

jjff. numerous 

(yjf-) Arabic; Arab 

Cyii\ Arabic (language) 

Jj^p (i) know 

^p broad, wide 

*lip dinner, supper 

(jjta*) age ' era: mid 

afternoon 

(. 1 -Ul ) ^Up mighty, powerful 

(u) come after, follow 

jAll *“^p Aladdin 

(OL) a>*/p connection, 

relationship 

(OL) increase, rise (n.) 

(II) bang, suspend 
^Ji- (a) know 

tf, 

^Jp (II) teacb 

on, upon, against, despite 
^ paternal uncle 
(OL) aIp paternal aunt 
(a) do, work 
(j£\) work (n.) 


0 «<■ 

l jf- from, out of 

0 

Xp- by, with, in the possession of 
Js- (i) mean 
(j Xy age, era 

^ p e 

I Xs- Festival of the 
Sacrifice 

0 

JkaJl Xp Festival of the Fast- 
breaking 

<*>) vJIp absent 

j-ilf- (III) leave, depart 

* ✓ 

Xdl 4 lx- tomorrow 
nourishment 
ip nutritional 
<_j jP- west 

- o' 

^p western 

. A 

(i_P 4j room 
. A ' 

(■/"') stran 8 e ; stranger 

0^ 

X* other than 
£jli empty 

unsuccessful, failing, futile 
^zt (a) open; conquer 
(II) inspect 

y of 

(£j j*) branch (in all senses) 

o> “/ 

j* French, Frenchman 

s ^ i 

jku-i dress, frock 



-U* (i) /ose 

o ✓✓ 

iaii on/y 

„r 

(*' y!i) poor 

ft , 

yils (small currency 
unit); plural used vulgarly for 
‘ money 

philosophy 

. t* * ' 

<^) art, craft 

. ' .t 

(<j.sU») hotel 

& (a) understand 

* of 

I jj» immediately 
- •' 

above 
folklore 
J> in, at, etc. 

(a^li) Jjli leader, commander 
a jAiail Cairo 
Jli (u) say 
i (u) stand up 
JJ before 
jJi (i) be able 

j * 

(II) ojer, present 

^t * 

(pUjJ) Ji old, ancient 
I y (a) read 
jl y 31 the Koran 


t , 

jj (11) decide 

y . < 

(U /j) 0/ century 
j near 

' section, department 

1- (^^ai) ' itor >' 

(X'Lai) i-'rf* poem 
(jUdi) jyf* short 

| Pf ® * 

' (jllail) Jei region 

^ 0 

(£**>) p‘ ece 

i (**>$) pen, pencil 

JJS ,/e»\ little 

yJi a little (adv.) 

r (ouli) shirt 

(^Jl) strong, powerful 


i i^) c'erfc 

ilf (a) with other verbs 'to 
almost...' 

yg complete, perfect (adj.) 
jiS' (u) be 
(j\S) y? big, old 
(._.£) v-»fcf book 
Ifyg writing 


Zcf (u) be many, numerous 
•S' many, much 
\jk a lot (adv.) 

ty/tW chalr 

a '< (a) bate, dislike 

<yjf) noble, generous 

(i) gain, earn, win 

(JLS) idle 

*\f all, each, every 

os 

^ d0g 

^ (11) speak to, address 

aJS' word 
°^f how many'! 

s 

*CS just as 

\x5f Canada 
(jy) electrician 

‘oj&l Kuwait 
°jf so as to, in order to 

how ? 

^\°yjs kilogram 
chemistry 

J to, for, because of, etc. 
jNj because; in order to 


(u) write 


^ no, not 


o*b/ wearing, dressed in museum 


& necessary 
meat 

(*j>) fW welder 

\ 

ilJJJiJ /or this reason 
(a) p/aj' 

# J 

iJJ game 

Jd maybe, perhaps 
* 

(OL) i*J language 
<ji (u) turn, wrap 
(j^J but 

in order to 
liy. why! 

OxJ London 

} if 

y. Libya 

(verb) is/are not 
(JU) <Li night 
(.U) *U water 
L* what; not 
(*— ’L) iJU hundred 
(u) die 
til* what? 

• I J* •z' 

(Jj.) Js>j — content (adj.) 


c£? like 

/or instance 

((->_*-) diligent, hard- 

working 

K» 

(OL) ilb^* magazine 

council; recep- 
tion room 

(OL) ip group, collection 
iijjyA mad 
coming, arrival 

( j j-) -Uv^ accountant 

. *' * 

(Oj.) editor 

local 

oJ-* period of time 
(*-!>-) teacher 

school 

(*•' j*t» t iJj.) manager 

.W 

a I j* woman ( it ^t when used 
without definite article) 

(<-jL) o j» time, occasion 
*> 0^ 

<_SjS central 

>./ HI 

( Jj-1 — mosque 
(U j-) Muslim 


nurse 


(OL t «jL£.) P r0 .l ect ( ° L) ‘ W ’^* 

. <"> /.> ..... 

(Oj.) busy <-’>"* p0SS> e 

w ui) ^ /-». ^ 

(jvjUai) (am P ^ 

(j^Ur*) jXdd .source ij? from, °/> etc ' 

^ Egypt ( Jj&) residence, house 

-» o " ^ 

Egyptian important 

(Ol) jUa> airport (Oj-) engineer 

(OL) idk* printing house, press iyfy present, existing 

cooked resource 

(r,\^,\ ,’lL^ restaurant (^y) native land, mot 

K F' > ' ” her country 

fr, with, along with s ^ 

^ (0 »_) official, employee 

\jC* together 

, _ <0'jsi) 

£• despite that 

^tj peop/e 

mineral (adj.) 4> 

(iUi) -X5U critic 

meaning 

. . fU (a) s/eep 

jjli* departing \ 

• (tLJt) _J prophet 

(~^) C 1 ^ fcey „ ‘ ; , 

result (n.) 

(OL) ill!* article, essa>- ( ^' 

> (0j_) carpenter 

(0>) <J _>Ia> contractor 

, ” .slim, thin 

Mecca 

jjjZ broken near, about; towards 

excellent (u) publish 

( j^_) JtJ. actor; representative ■— half 


(Oj-) Egyptian 

(Ol) jtia> airport 
(OL) printing house, press 

cooked 

restaurant 

^ with, along with 
* y 

\jU together 
iUi ^ despite that 
mineral (adj.) 
meaning 

(Oj.) departing 

(e?£) c 1 ^ 

(Ol) iili* article, essa^ 

(0>.) contractor 

Mecca 

broken 

jcJjt excellent 


(^JiUaj) clean 

(OL) Sjlj y ministry 

O 

.yes 

y.jj minister 

(u) move, transport 

dirty 

(> — ) <c£o joke 

(i) arrive at, reach 

daytime 

(a) put, place 

^d'ri end (n.) 

(dlLsjl) aj homeland, native 

•f < 

land 

(JjJ'*) tj 1 kind ’ type 

z 

cJdiaj (II) appoint, employ 

^ U important 

((Jfljliij) iiJ zj job, position 

(III) emigrate 

** •, 

(ijfj) y*j delegation 

( f - ?;*■“ > pl- *V^) '*** *Ms 

(a) Jail; be situated 

Ji (word used to indicate that 

cJaij (i) stop, stand 

the following sentence is a 


question) 

-Oj boy 

lx* here 

A) (II) ignite 

illxa there 

hut 

|JXa> thus, in this way 

(jU t Jj\j X, hand 

spacious, roomy 

~ j Lj left 

If 

aJJIj By God: (common oath 
used for emphasis) 

tjy*i I'ight 

jXj January 

Xr) (i) find 

(f L 5) (y. da y 

»l jj behind 

(Oljjl) i ijy paper, sheet of 

today 


paper 

'dfy. llail y 


